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PROLOGUE 

THE little sloop tugged occasionally at her anchor in 
a sleepy sort of way. Hardly a breath of air was 
stirring and the water rippled tranquilly beneath 
a star-besprinkled, cloudless sky. There was not a sound 
except the soft splashing of the water against the sloop's 
bows, hardly louder than a murmur. On the shore a few 
lights still twinkled, but only a very few, for the inhabitants 
of the tiny village kept early hours. A sailor, lounging on 
deck half drowsing, puffed at his pipe and watched the 
lights in sleepy content. Land and bay seemed steeped ill 
peace. 

But in the cabin of the little sloop a dramatic scene, that 
was destined to have an effect on many lives, was being en- 
acted by three men ; or rather by two of them, for the young- 
est of the party, who was, in fact, hardly more than a boy, 
sat on one of the bunks, silently watching the others. 

Li the middle of the tiny cabin stood a rather short, thick- 
set man, with square shoulders, a bushy, sandy-colored beard, 
and blue eyes, now flashing with rage and contempt. At his 
feet, full in the rays of the smoky oil lamp, crouched the 
third member of the group, his face hidden in his hands. A 
number of playing cards lay scattered about, as if they had 
just been hastily thrown down. 

" You cur ! " The man who was standing spoke from be- 
tween clinched teeth, as if trying to control his almost over* 
mastering rage. " You low-lived, contemptible cur ! " 
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The man on the floor shrank as if afraid of being struck. 
He shivered convulsively^ but made no sound. 

" Liar and coward ! '* went on the other. ** You waited un- 
til my back was turned and then tried to rob this boy of the 
money that means life to him; that you knew was his only 

hope. You thief ! You — ^you ^ His wrath choked him for 

a moment. 

The boy, who, half-fascinated, half-frightened, had been 
watching the scene with bright, feverish eyes, here broke in : 
** It was partly my own fault, Carl,'* he said. " I ought not 

to have played. I '* A fit of coughing stopped him, and 

when at last it was over he lay back in the bunk, exhausted 
and unable to speak. 

People said there was Norse blood in Carlton Marrisford, 
and perhaps they were right. Certain it is that th^ sound 
of the boy's coughing threw him into a rage worthy of the 
old Berserkers themselves. The words he spoke scorched like 
live coals ; his fury was in very truth appalling. 

When at last he paused, breathless, the man on the floor 
took his hands from his face and lifted his head. His white 
lips moved, but his voice died away in an inarticulate mur- 
mur. Marrisford turned on him again, more furiously, if 
possible, than before. 

"Don't try to excuse yourself!** he exclaimed. "Merely 
to tempt him to play was bad enough, when you knew that 
that was the one thing he couldn't resist. But to cheat — ^to 
play the common card sharper — ^you, who pretended to be 
his friend ! I swear before God PU publish you to the world ! 
You shall be known for what you are in every club in Europe 
— ^liar and cheat ! " 

As he spoke the last words, Marrisford took a single step 
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forward. With a half-strangled cry the other man shrank 
back, cowering into the furthest possible comer, his lips 
twitching, his eyes glassy, his whole frame contracted and 
shivering — an image of Fear. 

Marrisford looked at him, imspeakable contempt in his 
eyes, and laughed — it was not a pleasant laugh to hear. ^ If 
it wasn't that I'd hate to soil my hands by touching you, I 
declare I'd wring your miserable neck! It would be a good 
thing to rid the world of such vermin. Oh, you needn't cry ! 
I'm not going to kill you ! that would be letting you off too 
easily. But I'm going to brand the word * cheat ' on you, so 
that every decent man will shun you like a leper." 

Still no sound came from the shivering, terror-stricken 
wretch in the comer, save an occasional low half-sob, half- 
moan. Man to man, he would have been fully a match for 
Marrisford, his height more than counter-balancing the 
other's breadth. But he seemed to have no power to resist 
or defy ; all he could do was to cower in the comer, his eyes, 
as if fascinai^, never leaving Marrisford's angry face, 
dominated, cowed, crying and whimpering like a whipped 
cur. 

Suddenly the boy, imable to endure the spectacle any 
longer, sprang to his feet and went and laid his hand on 
Marrisford's shoulder. **Let him off this time, old qhap," 
he pleaded. *^ Give him another chance." 

"Another chance! A thing like that? What sort of use 
do you suppose he*d make of another chance? Why, Arthur, 
he's more contemptible than the lowest thief! He knows that 
everything depends on your being able to stay out of doors 
and just amuse yourself for a while, and he tried to cheat you 
out of the little bit of money that ^" 
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^ That stands between me and certain death. Yes, I know," 
Arthur spoke quietly, in odd contrast with his friend's ye- 
hemence. *'And he'd have done it, too, if you hadn't come 
back sooner than he expected and seen him cheating. But 
after all — isn't it my quarrel? Shouldn't the punishment be 
in my hands?" 

"You're a good little fellow, Arthur," responded the 
other slowly. " But it seems to me it would be a crime to 
turn this reptile loose on the world — ^not to mention the satis- 
faction it would give me to skin him. Good God, he can't 
even stand up and face things like a man ! " 

"What harm could he do? Besides," Arthur went oni 
glancing with some pity and a good deal of scorn at the 
wretched creature in the comer, " I fancy he's learned his 
lesson and won't try any more such tricks. And then — ^what 
right have we to make any human being a moral outcast? 
There's just one thing society won't forgive, and if you carry 
out your threat and denounce him — why, he'll be done for» 
ostracized, condemned for good and all." 

" Then he'll only get what he jolly well deserves," growled 
Marrisford. " Justice ought to have a show occasionally." 

"But to please me; because / ask it? He tried to make 
me his victim; isn't it only just that I should pronounce his 
sentence?" As the other was still silent, he added very 
gravely, " I claim it as my right, Marrisford." 

With an impatient shrug of the shoulders, his friend 
moved off. " Have it your own way, then," he said shortly. 
" But mark my words, if we let him off scot-free the day will 
come when we'll regret it." 

" Don't think he's exactly getting off scot-free," replied 
Arthur, looking at the white, drawn face of the crouching 
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man, who had not moved while his fate was being discussed 
nor made any sound save the same low, whimpering moan. 
" Here, get up, you ! " he went on, " and get out." 

The man began to crawl towards the companion-way, but 
before he reached it, Marrisford turned on him again, and 
coldly, quietly, and deliberately told him what he was, strip- 
ping every last rag and tatter of self-respect that he might 
have left off of him and showing his mean soul in all its 
hideous nakedness. ^^And remember this," he said at last, 
with a threatening gesture from which the man shrank as a 
slave shrinks from the lash, ** if you ever cross my path 
again Fll grind you to pieces under my heel, as I would a 
rattlesnake. I will, so sure as there's a God in heaven." 

For an instant the miserable wretch ceased crawling to- 
wards freedom, as if his terror was so great as to overcome 
even his longing for escape. At last, shivering so convul- 
sively that his teeth chattered together, he slunk away. A 
moment after, the splash of oars told the other two that he 
had gone from the sloop. 

Marrisford watched him leave the cabin and theft, drawing 
a long breath, as if glad to be free from a presence that had 
seemed to pollute the very air, began mechanically to pick 
up the cards that strewed the floor. Suddenly he stopped, 
and stood looking at his friend for a while in silence ; then : 
" You're a good boy, Arthur," he said, his harsh face soften- 
ing. " A very good boy. But you've just made a huge mis- 
take." 



CHAPTER ONE 

WHAT I cannot understand," Miss Lacy, both 
elbows on the table, leaned forward and ad- 
dressed the company impartially; '^what I 
cannot understand, is why Katharine Trevalyan doesn't 
marry. It's high time she did." 

'* And why," asked the man next her, ^^ should Miss Treval- 
yan be expected to do anything so very commonplace? " He 
was a handsome man, fair-haired, with a straight nose and 
a nice little mustache that effectually concealed his weak 
mouth. 

" Matrimony, my dear Mr. Vemondee,** said pretty Mrs. 
Dacre from the other side of the table, *Ms the only gate 
through which a woman can pass to that most desirable of 
havens — ^widowhood." As she spoke she smiled, bending to- 
wards him and into the circle of soft light shed by the pink- 
shaded candles. 

** Unfortunately, the gate doesn't always open,** remarked 
Miss Lacy. '^Men have been known to have the bad taste 
to outlive their wives. And besides, there are — ^well, other 
drawbacks!*' She glanced around, smiled, and gazed with 
affected demureness at the water-lilies growing in a tiny 
artificial pool in the center of the table. 

'^Exactly," laughed their hostess, Mrs. Romeyn, taking 
the cue and adding, in a voice full of mischievous meaning, 
" By the way, are the twins over the measles yet, Mrs. 
Dacre?'* 

"Pm sure I don't know," replied the lady addressed 
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calmly. ^* You must ask my husband. I believe he likes to play 
nurse. As for me, I never trouble my head about the brats." 

" In other words," said Vemondee, " you know how to sup- 
press some of the drawbacks." 

" All of them," replied Mrs. Dacre with quiet conviction. 
^^ Marriage may be made very comfortable if one exercises 
a little tact and foresight. Even a husband can be suppressed 
if you begin soon enough. I began to suppress mine on my 
wedding day." 

Everyone laughed, except the man who sat next to Mrs. 
Dacre. 

Robert Cavanagh had had that greatest of blessings, an 
old-fashioned mother, who had brought him up with old- 
fashioned ideas, such as chivalry towards women and respect 
for the marriage bond. She had been dead now for several 
years, but her image and her teachings still lived in the heart 
of her son, and caused Mrs. Dacre's speeches to jar on him. 
That clever lady glanced at him sharply ; she made a practice 
of adapting her sentiments to her company, and usually did 
so with much success, but this time she had blundered, and 
she knew it. Now there was nothing that annoyed Mrs. 
Dacre more than to blunder in her treatment of a man ; no 
matter whether she liked him or disliked him as thoroughly 
as from that moment she disliked Robert Cavanagh and 
everything about him — ^his rather penetrating dark eyes with 
their clearly marked eyebrows, his thin aristocratic face and 
square strong jaw, his erect, broad-shouldered figure, which 
gave even to that most trying of costumes, modem evening 
dress, an air of distinction. 

'^ There, Miss Lacy! " exclaimed the host, who so far had 
been devoting himself exclusively to bis dinner ; " you have 
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your answer. Just think of all the bother and trouble Miss 
Trevalyan escapes by clinging to spinsterhood.'' 

''I ought to have put my question differently, replied 
Miss Lacy, looking longingly at the entree which prudence — 
she was decidedly inclined to plumpness — forbade her eating. 
^* I should have said * How does Miss Trevalyan manage to 
keep single?"* 

" But why,'* asked Mr. Vemondee, " should that be more 
difficult for this Miss Trevalyan than for anyone else? Many 
women attain single blessedness, and — well, I won't even sug- 
gest that some have it thrust upon them ! " 

" Because," put in Mrs. Dacre, " Miss Trevalyan is rich, 
good-looking, and an orphan — a rare combination. Then 
too, she isn't stupid — ^though I must confess I suspect her 
of being rather romantic and having ideals." 

'* Impossible! " exclaimed Mrs. Romeyn with a shake of the 
elaborately coiffured head, which looked somewhat like that 
of a hair-dresser's wax model. ** She has been altogether too 
well brought up for that." 

*'It's only a suspicion of mine," said Mrs. Dacre with 
a little smile which showed her small, sharp white teeth. ^ We 
are not exactly intimate friends ! " 

Miss Lacy and Mrs. Romeyn laughed as if the Idea of Miss 
Trevalyan and the speaker being intimate friends was an 
extremely amusing one. Mrs. Dacre went on, turning to 
Cavanagh with one of the quick nervous movements that 
were habitual to her — ^she always seemed as if strung on 
wires — ^and said, " What do you think, Mr. Cavanagh? You 
must have met Miss Trevalyan somewhere, I'm sure." 

" I think not," he replied slowly. " I've been away a good 
deal during the past few years/' 
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" We're alike there," interposed Vemondee in his pleasant- 
est manner. " We're both of a roving disposition." 

Cavanagh's reception of this remark was decidedly frosty. 
He had taken an instinctive dislike to Vemondee at their very 
first meeting and objected to being classed with him in any 
way whatever. 

**I wonder what you'd think of Katharine Trevalyan,** 
remarked Mrs. Romeyn thoughtfully. " She's not very popu- 
lar, yet somehow I have an idea thiat you might like her. 
I must ask you both to dinner some night." Mrs. Romeyn 
herself did not dislike Miss Trevalyan, but she never opposed 
any general social opinion; which was one of the secrets of 
her success. 

" Thanks," politely but not at all enthusiastically. " You 
are very kind." 

** Mrs. Romeyn," put in Mrs. Dacre with her sweetest 
smile, ^^ really spends all her time thinking how she can give 
people pleasure." 

Mrs. Romeyn made some sort of laughing protest, but the 
little speech pleased her all the same, as Mrs. Dacre had 
well known it would. That astute lady, having a small in- 
come and antecedents anything but aristocratic, had made 
a scientific study of applied flattery, and the result was that 
she had the reputation of being ^^ such a dear little woman " 
and was generally very well liked. Though she had never 
read, probably never heard of Lord Chesterfield, Mrs. Dacre 
put some of his principles into practice with a good deal of 
success. She always took great care to praise people for 
gifts of which they doubted their possession, as she had done 
in the present instance. It would have been a waste of breath 
to praise Mrs. Romeyn's complexion or taste in gowns ; she 
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knew quite well that both were flawless; but the kindness of 
her disposition ! There was something no one ever mentioned, 
and she felt that Mrs. Dacre really understood and appre- 
ciated her. 

As for the host, any compliment to his wife always pleased 
him immensely, and he was well worth pleasing. Mr. Gilbert 
Romeyn's principal occupation in life was manipulating 
stocks, his principal amusement buying his wife everything 
she wanted. He was fond of her and very proud of the dex- 
terity with which she had adapted herself to wealth and 
changed conditions, prouder still of the place she had won 
in the social world. He knew that in order to achieve the 
position to which she had attained, one must possess tact as 
well as money, and he was too clever himself not to appreciate 
cleverness in other people— even in his own wife. So it was 
always easy to flatter him through her, and the bread of 
sweet speeches thus cast upon the conversational waters some- 
times — very occasionally, but sometimes — came back nicely 
buttered with desirable ^^ tips." Mrs. Dacre knew this fact 
very well. She had profited by the aforementioned bread once 
or twice. 

Miss Lacy, who did not particularly enjoy hearing other 
people flattered, brought the conversation back to its original 
starting point with a jerk. " Well, I don't care what anyone 
says, I think Katharine Trevalyan^s improved a whole lot," 
she declared emphatically. "Of course, she's bad enough 
now, but when she came out she must have been simply the 
limit ! Mr. Rathbone told me he sat next her at dinner one 
night during her first season, and she talked the most awful 
rot the whole time, and wound up by saying somebody or 
other reminded her of-r-what was the name? Oh, I know — 
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Amelia Sedley, and when Mr. Rathbone said he'd never met 
Miss Sedlejy she was absolutely horrified. Seems she's a 
character in some book — one of the pokey kind you buy in 
sets, and have to have in the library. Don't know which one, 
but then / never read anything." Miss Lacy spoke as if 
modestly aware of the virtue she showed in refraining from 
a most iniquitous employment. 

"Just fancy any girl being fool enough to spring that 
sort of truck on a man ! " exclaimed Mrs. Romeyn, appalled, 
as well she might be, at the enormity of the offense. ' 

Cavanagh found it difficult to repress a smile, but he did, 
and kept his face perfectly sober, staring down at the 
spotless damask of the table-cloth as though trying to mem- 
orize the design. 

Vemondee had been listening to the conversation with great 
interest, and while the men smoked, after the departure of 
the women, he turned a certain plan over in his mind several 
times — ^an occupation which rendered him rather silent and 
distrait. 

Fortunately, neither Cavanagh nor Romeyn objected to 
his lack of talkativeness. They had that peculiar attraction 
for each other which sometimes exists between opposites ; and 
two men more entirely unalike in birth, breeding, mind, 
general capacity, and point of view, it would have been diffi- 
cult to find. 

Romeyn was entirely self-made. Bom in a rear tenement, 
he had somehow or other managed to get a few scraps of 
education in one of the public schools, and after a time he 
had attracted the attention of a certain famous — or infa- 
mous — Tammany politician. Through his influence Romeyn 
was enabled to enter the office of a prominent stock-broker. 
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and once there, the Groddess of Luck patronized him to such 
an extent that now at fifty he was a power in Wall Street. 
A prosperous, shrewd, hard-headed man, of the earth, earthy, 
yet with somewhere in his composition a spark of something 
better. 

Robert Cavanagh, on the contrary, was descended on both 
sides from long lines of noble men and women ; his ancestors 
had been fighters, statesmen, leaders of thought, society, and 
politics. The name he bore was one untarnished for genera- 
tions. His mother has already been spoken of; his father, a 
gentleman in every sense of that much misused word, had 
trained his only son to delight in his own scholarly pursuits, 
and had been able before he died to rejoice in Robert's suc- 
cess in his chosen career — archeology. Since the death of 
both his parents, Cavanagh had become more and more im- 
mersed in the study and travel required by his profession, 
so that New York, on the social side particularly, was only 
slightly known to him. He had been watching the evening's 
proceedings with a sort of scientific curiosity and inter- 
est — the result in great measure of the proud fastidious- 
ness that was one of his most strongly marked character- 
istics. 

The two men spent their time discussing the then all-per- 
vading topic of civic reform. New York was at that moment 
in the throes of one of the fits of virtue that seize her upon 
occasions, and the reform party was busy promising to bring 
the Millennium to earth at once, if its candidate was elected. 
Romeyn, who looked at the whole question solely from the 
practical standpoint, declared that things went on well 
enough, and that stirring up mud didn't do a particle of 
good; Cavanagh, on the other hand, maintained that stirring 
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up mud was the beginning of cleansing, and that while many 
of the reform party's projects were undoubtedly chimerical 
and could not possibly be carried out anywhere on this earth, 
it was better to try to make men angels than to take it for 
granted that they were all beasts. 

In spite of the inflammable subject, the discussion was per- 
fectly amicable. Romeyn's temper was not quick — a glance 
at his shrewd eyes and close-shut mouth would have taught 
almost anyone that, — and Cavanagh's had been well trained 
in the school of experience; besides, Romeyn was too much 
the hardened man of affairs, and Cavanagh altogether too 
well-bred, to overstep the proper limits, though when they at 
last went to rejoin the women, the opinions of neither had 
undergone the slightest alteration. 

In the drawing room Cavanagh and Romeyn joined Mrs. 
Romeyn and Miss Lacy, who were seated together at one end 
of the room, while Yemondee and Mrs. Dacre established 
themselves at the other. " Tell me," Vemondee said, after 
they had chattered for a while on various social topics, '* why 
do you all dislike that Miss Trevalyan so much? Is she very 
pretty?" 

Mrs. Dacre considered for a moment. " Yes," she replied. 
" She undoubtedly is pretty — ^very pretty." She was pretty 
enough herself, in spite of her extreme nervousness and con- 
sequent thinness, to be willing to acknowledge another wo- 
man's good looks. ^^But," she went on after a moment's 
pause, ^^I don't think that's the reason she's so unpopular; 
it's something about her — I can't explain exactly, but when 
you meet her, I'm sure you'll feel it too." 

" Strange! And yet she's rich, isn't she? " 

*' Oh, yes. Has lots of money, entertains superbly, and is 
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related to Mrs. Bartlett. If people liked her, she'd be a 
power. As it is, they can't afford to snub her." 

'* I see," he replied meditatively, and added after an in- 
stant's hesitation, '^ Miss Trevalyan must be something of a 
curiosity. I'd like to meet her." 

"Oh, I'll arrange it for you, if you wish," said Mrs. 
Dacre. "But I don't think you'll find her at all amusing. 
As I remarked at dinner, I suspect her of having ideals." 

"Well, you can't expect anyone to be completely agree- 
able. And a girl who is rich, good-looking, and her own 
mistress is ^" 

Mrs. Dacre gave him one of her quick glances. She was 
an unusually clear-sighted person. "Oh, so that's what 
you're thinking of, is it! You want to make her a subject for 
a matrimonial experiment! Am I right? " 

Vemondee hesitated, looking her straight in the eyes an 
instant before answering her question. It was not his habit 
to look people straight in the eyes, but this was an important 
moment. He felt instinctively that if she chose she could be 
an invaluable ally. She bore his gaze without flinching, and 
they were both silent for a brief space, while they stood and 
looked at each other. Then Stephen Vemondee dropped his 
eyes and gave a little laugh. " I think," he said slowly, with 
a certain deliberation in his utterance, as if he were making 
up his mind as he spoke, " I think I will marry Miss 
Trevalyan." 



CHAPTER TWO 

CAN I do anything more for you this evening?'' 
"No, thank you.'' 
" Do you desire that I should wait up for you? " 

" No, thank you." 

•* Then I will wish you a very good-night. Miss Trevalyan. 
I hope you will enjoy yourself." 

" Thank you. Good-night, Mrs. Enton." 

It was the regular evening dialogue, repeated every night, 
almost word for word. Katharine Trevalyan knew it all by 
heart, knew, too, precisely the extent of that formal bend 
of the head with which Mrs. Enton always saluted her as she 
went stiffly up the stairs to her own apartments. Never once, 
during all the years they lived together, had she known Mrs. 
Enton to lose one jot of her habitual rigidity. 

Miss Trevalyan sighed a little as she sat down by the desk 
in the little writing room, took up the sheaf of letters waiting 
there for her, and opened them with swift, dexterous fingers. 

First came some fifty-odd dollars' worth of tickets for 
various entertainments; these she laid in two little heaps, 
some to be returned, others paid for and given away ; a re- 
quest from a worthy but unfashionable charity for a small 
subscription was answered by a generous check; the re- 
mainder were notes of invitation. Most of these Miss Tre- 
valyan replied to at once, referring every now and then to 
a prettily-bound engagement book which bore her monogram 
stamped on the cover, but the last, written on paper of just 
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the correct tint and size in the manner deemed smartest at 
the moment, she hesitated over for several minutes, though 
her engagement book soon told her that she was free to go 
if she wished. It was from Mrs. Dacre, asking her to dinner 
on a date still some little time ahead, and she considered an 
unusually long while before answering it. She was not at all 
fond of that popular and diplomatic lady, and had refused 
most of her proffered civilities, which was partly the reason 
why she at last decided to accept this one. Having made up 
her mind she wrote and dispatched this note as well as the 
others with the promptness which characterized most of her 
doings. She clung to her decisions with considerable tenacity, 
whether they were important or otherwise. The one feminine 
prerogative which she seldom exercised was to change her 
mind, and she thoroughly disliked people who resembled 
weather-cocks in character. These latter retorted by calling 
her obstinate, or even mulish. 

Having sent off her notes. Miss Trevalyan went into the 
drawing room and began to pace slowly up and down. The 
house was an old-fashioned one, deep and very wide, with a 
hall running through the middle ; on one side of the hall was 
the drawing room, on the other the dining room, which was 
of course, in the rear, and a smaller front room, that had 
been used as a card, billiard, smoking room or study, accord- 
ing to the tastes of its various occupants, and was now a 
sort of writing and general business room. Thus the plan of 
the house made the drawing room quite large enough to serve 
for a promenade, and Katharine Trevalyan frequently used 
it as such. It was always brilliantly lighted, with many lamps 
about and shaded electric lights concealed in the cornice, its 
young mistress having a strong objection to dark comers. 
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She made rather a desolate-looking figure as she walked 
slowly up and down the great stately room, in her pretty 
gown of rose pink satin and chiffon. She was going later to 
a subscription ball, miscalled a dancing class, and she did not 
look forward to it with any great degree of pleasure. She 
was quite well aware of the lack of popularity on which Mrs. 
Dacre had dilated and she understood perfectly that her 
numerous partners were attracted mainly by her wealth and 
social position ; an understanding which did not increase her 
respect for them, or her enjoyment of their attentions. 

By nature sensitive and reserved, the circumstances of her 
life had greatly increased both tendencies. When her father 
and mother died, Katharine was only a baby, and she had 
been brought up by her guardian, Mr. Bartlett, a very busy 
man who looked after her education to the extent of getting 
her the most expensive teachers procurable, and attended to 
her bodily welfare by providing her with a superb establish- 
ment, as his wife absolutely refused to receive the child into 
their own. He took admirable care of her fortune, first as 
guardian, later as general adviser, and always meant to 
teach her something about business — meant it so sincerely 
that he finally became convinced he had done so, and that she 
thoroughly understood the papers he gave her to sign. There 
his parental cares ended, and his wife, who was a sort of 
cousin of Katharine's — Miss Trevalyan had no near rela- 
tions — felt that in presenting her to society and giving her, 
during the first year she was ^^ out," occasional advice as to 
gowns and social matters, she had done all that anyone could 
possibly expect from such an important personage as the 
great Mrs. Bartlett. Indeed, she plumed herself on having 
done father more than her duty, inasmuch as she had care- 
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fully preyented Katharine from being taught anything that 
could possibly tend to develop her brain and so interfere with 
her destined career as a beauty. Unfortunately for her esti- 
mable intentions, she completely ignored Katharine's dead 
father and mother, both of whom had been unusually intelli- 
gent persons. From them their daughter inherited an in- 
tellectual craving that could not be satisfied with mental pap, 
and many things her teachers deliberately avoided instruct- 
ing her in, she innocently taught herself. 

Her parents had left her a fine library, the combined work 
of several generations, and in it she found numerous books 
of which Mrs. Bartlett would certainly not have approved. 
Science and poetry, history and plays, philosophy, fiction, 
and religious speculation, she devoured them all with youth- 
ful eagerness, and when the time came for the European trip 
that " finished her education " she was an extraordinary mix- 
ture of ignorance and all sorts of out-of-the-way knowledge. 
She had the faculty of absorbing only the good from the 
things she saw and the books she read, and when she returned 
from abroad and prepared to take up her social duties she 
was full of vague ideas about the nobility of life and the 
greatness of humanity. Naturally, she found it impossible 
to get along with the people she met, the set of which Mrs. 
Bartlett was the leader being the one which votes Shake- 
speare a bore and goes to all the musical comedies; which 
attends one church or another according to the dictates of 
fashion, without giving a thought to such a trivial matter 
as a creed; which regards marital infidelity as matter for 
mirth, and seriousness as the one unpardonable sin. 

Into the midst of this social whirlpool was Katharine 
tossed at nineteen, without a single friend to fling her a 
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life-line. At first she was dazed and bewildered ; then shocked 
at every turn. She found girls of her own age and even 
younger, who seemed to her totally devoid of modesty or 
self-respect, popular and admired. They talked a jargon, 
part slang and part plain vulgarity, of which Katharine 
understood about half; what she did understand of it hor- 
rified her. None of them in the least resembled any of the 
characters in the novels on which she had formed her ideas 
about society. Among these girls and the men who were their 
companions she felt stifi^, strange, and awkward; no wonder 
she was disliked so thoroughly that had she not been Miss 
Trevalyan, with all the name implied, she would have been 
speedily dropped. 

After a year or two, however, she began to grow tolerant 
— or hardened, as one may prefer. She ceased to look, though 
she still felt, uncomfortable when risque conversation was 
indulged in; she learned how to endure the company of a 
man who had figured more than once in the divorce courts; 
she grew able to chat with a woman whose practice it was to 
fleece the unwary at " bridge " ; she gave up all attempt to 
talk to the people she met and was rewarded by attaining 
some proficiency in gabble ; but she never really became one 
with the set to which she was supposed to belong. She was 
in it, not of it. Meanwliile she grew more and more lonely, 
more and more anxious for the genuine companionship she 
had never had. She felt that the best part of her life was 
being wasted, frittered uselessly away. 

She had a so-called " companion '* of course, but Mrs. 
Enton, the lady Mrs. Bartlett had engaged to direct Miss 
Trevalyan's household when Katharine was still in the nur- 
sery, was a person whose entire character and outlook may 
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be expressed in two words — ^* good form." She was as cor- 
rect and useful an article of furniture as the mahogany din- 
ing table, and about as capable of feeling or inspiring 
affection. She looked after her charge's physical well-being 
with the greatest, most conscientious care, and took particu- 
lar pains never to meddle with her heart or her soul, these 
being, she considered, out of her province. 

To-night, as she paced up and down her superb drawing 
room. Miss Trevalyan was about as lonely and dissatisfied 
a creature as any in the great city. She hated the everlasting 
revolutions of the social wheel to which she was bound, yet she 
dreaded to cut the ropes, fearing that if she did so she would 
be left utterly desolate. In spite of her reserve she was by 
temperament anything but a recluse, and the dislike, even of 
people she despised, was painful to her and daily grew more 
so, partly because the hunger for affection of which she was 
herself scarcely aware, was beginning to border on famine. 
She knew only that she was not contented, that somewhere 
in the world were men and women who led lives worth living, 
who could teach her how to make something of her own. 
Unfortunately, such people did not move in her set. 

A tap at the door and the entrance of a maid with her 
fur-lined coat and the announcement that the carriage was 
waiting, broke up Katharine's reverie. After the maid had 
helped her on with her coat she stood for an instant looking 
at her image as reflected from one of the long mirrors — at 
her rather colorless, high-bred face, with its sensitive mouth, 
delicately chiseled nose, and dark blue eyes that in certain 
lights had the color of purple pansies; at the masses of 
bright wavy hair piled on the top of her small, proudly 
carried head ; at her slim straight figure in the dainty flufFy 
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gown and white silk coat; then she gave a little sigh ^..J went 
slowly out of the room. 

Half an hour later Miss Trevalyan was in the dressing 
room at Sherry's — the class met at Sherry's that year — 
drawing on her long gloves and exchanging more or less 
perfunctory greetings with a dozen girls, all busy pulling 
out bows, rearranging ruffles or adjusting flowers, and chat- 
tering like a flock of magpies. This was the first meeting of 
the season; various projects for coming gayeties were being 
canvassed, and Miss Lacy w£is appealed to for the details of 
a proposed " Kermess '* for the benefit of some charity or 
other — ^what charity no one knew or cared. Miss Lacy, whose 
mother was arranging the aiFair, was quite willing to give 
the desired information, but as she was interrupted about 
eight times a minute, the process was necessarily a slow one, 
and attended with considerable noise. 

The babble was at its height, half the girls talking at the 
very tops of their lungs, and the rest trying to get in an 
occasional word, when the portiere was pushed aside and 
another girl, evidently a new member of the class, came in. 
She was a pretty girl, brown-haired, brown-eyed, short, and 
slight. The instant she saw her, Katharine felt sorry for her, 
she looked so young and had such a joyous, expectant 
air. 

Miss Lacy detached herself from the group and rushed 
forward to greet the newcomer. ** Oh, Nell, you dear thing, 
I am so glad to see you!'* she cried, kissing her aff^ection- 
ately. "Why didn*t you let me know you*d joined? I'm 
going to introduce you to everyone I know, and you'll be 
sure to have a perfectly bully time! Miss Trevalyan, this 
is my great friend. Miss Wylie." Katharine bowed, and. 
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talking as fast as her tongue could go. Miss Lacy proceeded 
with the introductions. 

Katharine looked on with some interest. She had known 
Caroline Lacy for a long time and derived a good deal of 
amusement from the acquaintance, so now, though it was 
rather late, she lingered until the two girls left together for 
the ballroom. She followed them in time to see the look of 
contemptuous scrutiny Mrs. Vaughan, who managed the 
class, bestowed on the newcomer, whose simple, inexpensive 
gown evidently did not meet with her approval. The girl 
noticed the look and flushed a little, then lifting her head 
in a way that went straight to Katharine's heart, she followed 
Caroline Lacy into the ballroom. One of the patronesses 
stopped Miss Trevalyan, and as they stood talking together 
Katharine saw a man come up and speak to Miss Lacy. De- 
liberately, and without an instant's hesitation, that young 
lady turned her back on her " great friend," ignoring her 
as completely as if she had never existed. It was just what 
Katharine had expected, but it was evidently a complete sur- 
prise to Nell Wylie. The flush on her cheeks deepened as 
she glanced around, looking in vain for a friendly face. 
Then she went and sat down on one of the small gilt chairs 
ranged against the walL 

** Poor child ! " thought Katharine. " I wonder if this is 
her first dance?" She was about to go over and speak to 
the girl, when the cotillon began and her partner hurried 
up and carried her off to the two well-placed chairs he had 
previously secured by tying them together with his hand- 
kerchief. 

For a few minutes chaos reigned as men rushed hither and 
thither searching for their partners; order, however, was 
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soon re-established ; the army of ** stags " took up its usual 
position in the doorway, in the small chairs ranged around 
the room were the rest of the men, and with them all the 
girls except Nell Wylie, who sat conspicuously alone. The 
patronesses, grouped together behind a long table laden with 
favors for the cotillon, glanced at her, conferring in low 
tones ; then Mrs. Vaughan came up to Nell with the air and 
manner of one deeply injured yet resolved to do her duty 
at any cost, and said : *^ Have you no partner for the co- 
tillon, Miss — ah, um? '* 

Nell, blushing and confused, had risen to her feet as Mrs. 
Vaughan approached. She murmured, " No." 

Mrs. Vaughan, with an audible sigh, went over to the 
twenty or more men who stood near the door, and spoke to 
one of them. Nell saw him glance at her, laugh, and shake 
his head. The patroness turned from him, giving him a 
smile that seemed to say, ** You dear, naughty, incorrigible 
boy ! '' and spoke to a second ; then to a third ; then to a 
fourth. By this time the attention of the whole room had been 
attracted to Nell ; the girls whispered and tittered ; the men 
laughed and made remarks which they honestly believed were 
funny. Katharine thought of the " Thumbs down ! ^' of the 
Roman Circus. 

At last Mrs. Vaughan found a man who had strong per- 
sonal reasons for wishing to oblige her, and consequently 
acceded to her request that he would dance with ^^ that little 
girl over there." She brought him up to Nell and as though 
conferring a tremendous favor on her said : *^ Miss Ah-um, 
Mr. Norton!" and returned to her place behind the table 
with another sigh — this time one of relief. 

Mr. Norton, a rather good-looking youth just out of 
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college, conceited and badly spoilt, looked Nell over, saying 
meanwhile in a perfectly lifeless tone, **May I have the 
pleasure of the cotillon, Miss ? " 

Nell, prepared to be £is nice as possible to this modem 
Sir Galahad, replied, ^* Oh, yes ! " and Mr. Norton took her 
across the room to seats at one end, moving over the slippery 
floor so rapidly that Nell found it difficult to keep pace with 
him. As soon £is they were seated the cotillon began. 

For a short time Nell watched the dancers with interest, 
then she looked around at her partner, meaning to try and 
begin a conversation of some sort. Instead of seeing a full 
face, or even a profile, she had a fine view of the back of his 
head. He had turned and was talking with the girl on his 
other side — a girl whom Nell quickly recognized as one she 
had met in the country a year or two before. She leant for- 
ward, glad to see someone she knew ; the girPs eyes met hers, 
held them for a second, then moved away with no sign of 
greeting. It was a direct " cut.'* 

Just then the leader called up Nell and her partner, and 
also the couple next them. Young Norton rose resignedly, 
put his arm about Nell and whirled her away. She presently 
ventured a timid remark or two and was answered almost in 
monosyllables; it was her first experience of the chivalrous 
manners of the up-to-date young man, and they surprised 
her. The instant the leader clapped his hands, Mr. Norton 
left her, and she stood alone in the middle of the floor; she 
was aware that it was her privilege to choose a partner, but 
as she had never met any of the men in the room, it was one 
she would gladly have dispensed with. Despair gave her 
courage, however, and she went over to a red-haired youth, 
who glanced meaningly at the girl next him as he rose and 
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slipped his ami around Nell's waist, holding her so closely 
she could hardly breathe, while he whispered overfamiliar 
pleasantries in her ear. 

The girl felt that she was blushing furiously. Too inex- 
perienced to know what to do or say, she was afraid even to 
stop dancing for fear of again attracting the mirthful at- 
tention of the assemblage. She did not know that she had 
selected an individual famous for playing jokes, who seeing 
her to be a novice looked on her £is fair game. She was 
thankful when the music stopped and she was free to return 
to her seat. 

Just as she reached it a former schoolmate passed her — 
one with whom she had always been intimate. An exclamation 
of ple£isure broke from Nell's lips and she started forward, 
only to be checked by the curtest of nods from her friend — 
a salutation which plainly indicated that she had no desire 
for Miss Wylie's society. And of course Nell ought to have 
known better than to make any attempt to speak to a girl 
who was with a man. What, pray, could she possibly expect 
except a sharp rebuff? 

Ignorant of the grave offense she had committed, Nell sank 
into her seat hurt and confused. That May should treat her 
so ! — ^May Overton, with whom for years she had shared all 
her secrets. She winked back the tears with difficulty. Mr. 
Norton did not take the trouble to return to her, and as she 
sat alone she began to wonder why it was that May, whom 
she knew very well to be nothing like so pretty as herself, 
W£is dancing so much and having such a good time, while she 
was absolutely neglected! The explanation of what puzzled 
her was, in fact, very simple. May's mother, wise in her gen- 
eration, had given a large dinner before the dance, to which 
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she had asked a good many men, and the daughters of several 
of the patronesses. May's first appearance at the class had 
therefore been attended with considerable £clat; seeing her 
enter surrounded by men, others had been willing, even glad, 
to be introduced to her and dance with her. Indeed, no 
mother who knew anything about such things would have 
dreamt of allowing her girl to go for the first time to a 
dancing class without giving a dinner beforehand, but Mrs. 
Wylie had been a semi-recluse for years, and had trusted 
to the kindness of Nell's girl friends — folly ahpost unbeliev- 
able! 

That cotiUon was one long misery of humiliation to Nell. 
Perhaps the very worst moment came during a figure very 
popular that season, at the close of which there were always 
two more men on the floor than girls. The instant the leader 
signaled, all the men who could found partners among the 
girls who were up, and the two left over were required to 
amuse the rest by dancing with each other. The signal came ; 
a few seconds later there were four persons still partnerless ; 
three men and — Nell Wylie. The men looked at each other, 
whispered, laughed, and then, against all the rules of polite- 
ness, which signifies little, and of the cotillon, which signifies 
much, every one of the three chose a partner from among the 
girls sitting down. Nell, in an agony of mortification, 
longing for the floor to open and let her vanish, was left 
alone. 

She went quietly back to her seat, hardly able to see the 
way through the mist of tears that blinded her. She wanted, 
oh, so much! to be at home once more, and yet dreaded to 
meet her mother with the story of her sad experience — ^her 
mother, who had so confidently predicted a delightful even- 
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ing for her, and spent so many happy hours planning the 
simple little gown scorned by Mrs. Vaughan. "Poor 
Mother!'' NeU thought. "Poor Mother!" 

Miss Trevalyan knew practically everyone in the room, 
danced well, and enjoyed it, even with the college boys who 
compose so large a part of the masculine element in a dan- 
cing-class. It must be confessed that she forgot the little 
stranger who had excited her sympathy — for at the time of 
Nell's deepest discomfiture she had been out of the room 
taking some cafe f rapp6 with her partner — ^until the cotillon 
was over and she was talking to the man who was to take 
her in to supper. Then she saw the young girl sitting all by 
herself on the other side of the room. At a loss what to do, 
she stayed where she was instead of slipping away to the 
dressing-room, the one refuge for a partnerless maiden. 

Katharine had often witnessed similar semi-tragic scenes 
of the social comedy, and her quick sympathy helped her to 
know exactly how the present victim was feeling. She looked 
about for some means of relief, and her glance happened to 
fall on Jimmie Dane, ex-half-back of the Yale team, big, 
rather stupid, and good nature personified. He caught Kath- 
arine's eye and instantly joined her. They were as good 
friends as two people possibly can be who have not a single 
idea in common. 

"Hello, Katharine!" he exclaimed cheerily. "Go in to 
supper with me?" 

" Not to-night, thank you, Jimmie ; but I wish you'd take 
a friend of mine." 

" Sure. Glad to — ^if she hasn't red hair and freckles." 

In a very few minutes Katharine, accompanied by Jimmie 
find her own partner, Mr. Bryant, had crossed the room, 
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made the necessary Introductions, and lifted Nell Wylie out 
of the Slough of Despond. 

Nell was surprised, and very grateful. She had been 
taught a bitter lesson that evening, for Caroline Lacy and 
May Overton were by no means the only old friends who had 
snubbed her. The one petted child of a widowed mother, this, 
as has been said, was her first taste of society, and in the 
innocence of her heart she had actually imagined that her 
girl friends would keep some of their numerous promises to 
*^ introduce her to heaps of men " and make things generally 
pleasant for her. Many young and ignorant girls have 
cherished similar illusions. 

The group at the little round table was a merry one. Mr. 
Bryant and Jimmie Dane were both enthusiastic yachtsmen, 
and Katharine very fond of the water, so they talked boats 
and boating until a chance remark started them on the sub- 
ject of football, when it developed that Nell Wylie, thanks 
to a couple of college cousins, was as much of an authority 
on that particular sport as a girl^ can be. Jimmie and she 
at once plunged into a heated discussion of ** mass plays," 
•*open formations," etc., while Mr. Bryant seized the op- 
portunity to make himself as agreeable as possible to the 
heiress, at whose famous dinners he was anxious to be a guest 
— ^a fact of which Miss Trevalyan was very well aware. 

In spite of the general impression to the contrary, women 
are not the only social climbers, but it is so much easier for 
a man to ascend the ladder that the male aspirant is usually 
overlooked. Given correct evening clothes, a presentable ap- 
pearance, a small amount of money, and a good deal of push, 
a single man can in a short time go almost anywhere in New 
York; if he is able and willing to dance, he will probably 
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be received with open arms. Of course, he has to exercise a 
little tact, take a few rebuffs, and sometimes must even 
trouble himself to be polite; an exertion never required of 
the lucky youth whose father is a millionaire. Occasionally, 
he even succeeds in making a brilliant marriage, but not often, 
the modem papa having strong objections to an impecunious 
son-in-law, unless said son-in-law be a mere appendage to a 
title, or at least the possessor of an unshakable position 
on the giddy social heights where papa's family long to 
perch. 

Mr. Bryant made his d^but at a noted seashore place, 
where his excellent tennis and invariable willingness to " make 
up mixed doubles " had won him a warm welcome. He had 
made many useful friends, and succeeded in keeping them, 
even after their return to town. Not being a fool, however, 
he realized that his footing was still insecure and was doing 
his very best to strengthen it; hence his anxiety to be re- 
ceived by Miss Trevalyan. 

Altogether, supper passed off very pleasantly, and Kath- 
arine, while driving home in her luxurious carriage, reflected 
with considerable satisfaction upon the events of the evening. 
She had given sweet Nell Wylie a good time, and probably 
a start in the right direction. Jimmie Dane had certainly 
taken a fancy to the girl, and if the famous football hero 
admired her other men would feel it their bounden duty to 
do likewise. Then, too, it had been amusing to note Mrs. 
Vaughan's look of amazement when she saw the newcomer 
with Miss Trevalyan. A parvenue Westerner herself, Mrs. 
Vaughan now tried to be exclusive, and frequently succeeded 
in being rude. Of General Wylie and his sacrifice of life and 
fortune to the "Lost Cause" she had never heard. Lost 
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Causes, not being financially profitable, were not popular 
in the set to which she had at last been admitted. 

At her own door Katharine was met by one of the footmen 
with a note and a rather lame excuse for its delay. She recog- 
nized Mrs. Romeyn's very angular writing, and on tearing 
open the envelope, found it was an invitation to dinner and 
the theater on the twentieth, the very evening she had just 
promised to dine with Mrs. Dacre. She was a little annoyed, 
for, of the two, she would have greatly preferred to go to 
Mrs. Romeyn's. Then she gave a little yawn, reflected that 
it was a matter of no importance, and went to bed. 

The invitation was Mrs. Romeyn's attempt to fulfill her 
promise to Robert Cavanagh. 



CHAPTER THREE 

ONE afternoon, about a week later, Vemondee was 
walking slowly down Fifth Avenue. He was going 
to call on Mrs. Dacre, and did not enjoy the pros- 
pect. Naturally a secretive man, he deeply regretted the 
frankness with which he had spoken to her at the Romeyns* 
dihner, even though it had resulted in getting him the wished- 
for invitation to meet Miss Trevalyan. Frankness Stephen 
Vemondee regarded as a very expensive luxury ; the only one 
of the kind for which he had no taste. 

Fifth Avenue was crowded with the heterogeneous mass of 
people who always collect there on a pleasant afternoon in 
winter, and Vemondee's hat was off his head the greater part 
of the time in response to greetings which varied in effusive- 
ness from the almost affectionate bow and smile of Miss 
Lacy, who looked on every man as a possible partner, to 
the bare recognition Cavanagh bestowed upon him. At 
Forty-second Street the usual difficulty in crossing forced 
him to stand on the curb for several minutes, waiting until 
there should be a break in the motley stream of trucks, cars, 
and carriages. The quaint old barouche in which a certain 
aged member of one of New York's noted families has for 
years driven out every afternoon, petssed side by side with 
the smart victoria that conveyed the wife of a Western miner 
who had recently " struck it rich '* in oil or copper, Vemondee 
could not remember which. He wondered how long it would 
be before her frantic struggles to get into society met with 
success. 

S3 
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At last there was a break in the stream of vehicles : Vemon- 
dee crossed over and strolled on, thinking again of the com- 
ing interview and wondering what line of conduct it would 
be best for him to adopt. He would have preferred to ignore 
their talk at the Romeyns', but he felt unpleasantly sure that 
Mrs. Dacre would make such a course impossible. Yet what 
motive could she have for interfering? What, in plain terms, 
did she expect to get out of it? He did not see how any 
benefit could possibly accrue to Mrs. Dacre from his mar- 
riage with the heiress ; and he had a deeply rooted conviction 
that she would not give her time or her dinners unless there 
was some definite good for herself in prospect. He judged 
her as he did the rest of the world, by himself; and in her 
case he judged justly. 

No plausible motive appeared; twist and turn the situa- 
tion as he would, he could find none, and he arrived at the 
apartment hotel where Mrs. Dacre lived in a very unsettled 
frame of mind. 

He found her in her pretty, overheated drawing room, 
nestled in a huge chair whose bulk made her look very slight 
and small, almost fragile ; the dainty blue tea-gown she wore, 
far more becoming to her than a d^coUet^ evening frock, 
enhanced the efi^ect of delicate innocence. She greeted Ver- 
nondee in a voice carefully modulated, so very carefully that 
little of its natural shrillness remained. Unconsciously he 
was soothed and his half-defensive, half-aggressive feeling 
vanished ; Mrs. Dacre was a woman who thought out efi^ects 
carefully. 

"You've come exactly at the right moment,'* she said 
pleasantly. " Pve just ordered tea. You'll have some, won't 
you? Or perhaps you'd prefer a cocktail? " 
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"I'll have tea, thanks," Vemondee replied, a little too 
quickly. No cocktails for him at this stage of the game ! 

" I'm going to make you a cup of my own special con- 
coction," Mrs. Dacre went on from her place behind the tea 
tray. " You must know that I pride myself on getting pre- 
cisely the right proportions of rum and lemon. Do you care 
for much sugar?" 

" One lump, please." 

" Then you haven't a sweet tooth," she said as she handed 
him his cup. "The Lemaine boy — do you know him? — ^was 
here the other day and asked for six. Think of it ! No won- 
der he's getting so disgustingly fat." 

" It's in the family, anyhow," Vemondee replied. " Mrs. 
Romeyn told me that his sister almost starves herself to 
death trying to keep thin." 

They chatted on lightly about their various acquaintances 
for some time, and Vemondee, relieved, had just made up his 
mind that there was not to be any unpleasantly frank dis- 
cussion, when Mrs. Dacre said suddenly : 

" Now, about Katharine Trevalyan. I wrote you she had 
accepted my invitation to dinner. Have you decided on your 
plan of campaign?" 

Vemondee squirmed. The attack was direct, and in spite 
of all his forethought had caught him unprepared. 

"Why, no, I haven't quite -" 

"My dear friend," — Mrs. Dacre spoke with a touch of 
sarcasm in her tone — " My dear friend, in a case like this 
you ought to make up your mind beforehand as to what 
course you intend to adopt, and then you can vary it as 
you please. Don't imagine you're the first man who has 
wanted to marry that girl — or her fortune. You're not go- 
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ing to have a walk-over by any means. A little flattery and 
a few soft speeches won't do the business; she been out too 
long for that. In this world, if you want money, you've got 
to work for it, one way or another, and if you expect any 
help from me " 

** Why, really, I spoke hastily the other night. I haven't 
thought about her since." Vemondee laughed easily, but he 
knew she had trapped him, and he felt a vague sense of 
alarm. 

Mrs. Dacre smiled at him through half-closed eyes, while 
the restless fingers she never could keep quiet for two con- 
secutive minutes played with the tiny gold mirror she wore 
suspended at the end of a long jeweled chain. After a shorl 
pause she said in that carefully controlled voice of hers : '^ In 
other words, you regret your frankness and think you made 
a blunder. You'd prefer to play your own game and act 
the disinterested lover even to me, I suppose? Isn't that it? " 
She looked him up and down with a speculative glance and 
went on: "My dear friend, why? In the name of reason 
and common sense, why? You really can't expect me to be- 
lieve you'll ever be a victim to a romantic passion ! I'm not 
such a fool as that. And why shouldn't you marry for money? 
In Ihis country, in this society of ours, money is King and 
Lord. Look about you. Whom do we all bow to as the success- 
ful man? To the rich man. Who are the leaders of society? 
The wives of the rich men. Some people talk of * worth ' and 
* intellect ' ruling in a Republic. That's sheer nonsense ! " 
She was sitting erect now, clutching the arms of her chair 
with feverish energy and pouring forth her words in a 
flood. Her voice had escaped from control and rose higher 
and higher every moment. "Brains! yes, sometimes; but 
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only the kind that enable a man to make money. Honestly, 
or not, it's all the same thing! If he has money enough and 
will spend it lavishly enough, he and his wife and daughters 
will be received with open arms by everybody, though he 
may be a greater criminal than any in Sing Sing! But's 
it's only the money-making brains that count. Who cares 
a fig about authors, actors, painters, scientists, musicians, ex- 
cept as curiosities? And then only if they're expensive! 
Worth? Morals? Rubbish! Look at the divorc&s! Look at 
the families where there are two and three sets of children. I 
tell you it is money we all care for — that and nothing else. 
Be as upright and virtuous as you please before Miss Tre- 
valyan — it's your role — but don't try to play the hypocrite 
with me ! I know better." 

" There's a good deal of truth in what you say," Vemon- 
dee replied slowly. " I'm not very rich, you know, so of 
course if I marry, it will have to be a girl who's got some 
money of her own, and if Miss Trevalyan is, as you say, 
pretty and agreeable ^" 

Mrs. Dacre dropped back among her cushions with a little 
laugh. "Or ugly and ill-tempered; what earthly difference 
does it make? Really, you're not enough of a personage to 
be very particular ! Money, that's the main thing. Take my 
word for it, money means power, distinction, happiness! all 
that makes life worth living. By the way," she added ab- 
ruptly, "have you a grandfather?" 

" No, they were both obliging enough to die some time 
ago," 

" Nonsense, that's not what I mean. Can you trace your 
ancestry back to anything better than a bricklayer?" 

" Oh, yes, I think so. I don't come from a very distin- 
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guished lot, but they were prettj decent. Sort of middle 
class, I believe. Why do you ask? " 

'^ Because of Miss Trevalyan's prejudices. She goes back 
to the Floody they say^ and is immensely proud of it. You 
wouldn't have any chance at all if you had a bricklayer for 
a grandfather." 

^* Then you would advise social degeneration as a good 
topic to begin with? You see I'm preparing to do all the 
necessary work." 

"M— m— m. Well, perhaps. To tell the truth, I think 
you'll have to go mighty slow at first. For mercy's sake, 
don't let her suspect your real intentions, or it will be all 
up with you. Flay the sympathetic friend and make her talk 
— if you can. How lucky it is you haven't the reputation 
of being a fortune hunter ! " 

" Well, you see," Vemondee spoke easily, but he was watch- 
ing Mrs. Dacre carefully all the time. She had the advantage 
of being in the shadow, while the light from one of the lamps 
shone full on his face — ^a little matter she had arranged for 
before he came. " You see, I have some money of my own ; 
not much, but enough to get along on very comfortably, so 
that it isn't really necessary for me to marry."" 

^* Quite so," responded Mrs. Dacre, with a little shrug 
of the shoulders. "You have all you need, but not all you 
want. My position exactly." Vernondee hoped she was about 
to 3how her own cards, but she disappointed him by return- 
ing at once to the subject under discussion. " I've arranged 
my guests very carefully, so as to give you every possible 
chance to make a good first impression. That's half the bat- 
tle, you know." 

"Who are they, please?" 
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** Only SIX. Mr. Rathbone and Mrs. Chilton ** 



Vemondee raised his eyebrows in surprise, " Mr. Rathbone 
and Mrs. Chilton?'' 

" Why, yes. Don't ,you see the numerous advantages of 
having them? In the first place. Miss Trevalyan doesn't 
approve of either of them. Oh, she never says anything 
about it, but she always gives them as wide a berth as pos- 
sible. Chance number one for you ; insinuate very delicately 
that you don't approve of them either. Mrs. Chilton will 
be sure to say something nasty about somebody — she always 
does. Chance number two for you; defend whoever it is, 
your best friend or your worst enemy. Then for Mr. 
Rathbone — ^well, he won't interfere with you! He simply 
loathes Miss Trevalyan. Do you see now why I asked 
them?" 

^' Please forgive my doubts. You are a clever woman, and 
from now on my faith in you is unshakable." 

Mrs. Dacre smiled, well pleased ; he was proving easier to 
handle than she had expected. 

** Miss Trevalyan, you and I make five ^" she paused, 

looking at him quizzically. 

^^And the sixth? I am anxious to know who is to make 
the sixth ingredient in this remarkable compound." 

It never occurred to him that Mrs. Dacre's husband could 
by any chance be the sixth. Like most people, he had almost 
forgotten that gentleman's existence. 

" The sixth, my dear friend," Mrs. Dacre said with a little 
laugh, leaning back among her cushions, *^ the sixth is — 
Jimmie Dane!" 

^* Jimmie Dane ! In the name of all that is good, bad and 
indifferent, why Jimmie Dane? " 
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"Well," she replied slowly, while her eyes danced with 
mischievous fun, "he's stupid, and that's one advantage; 
he's good-natured, and will do just as he's told; that's an- % 
other. And lastly " — she was watching Vemondee keenly now 
through her half -closed eyes — ^** his father has millions^ and 
— Jimmie plays * bridge' very badly." 

" Oh ! I quite understand," Vemondee replied meditatively. 
The expression Mrs. Dacre was looking for was on his face. 
So he thought he " quite understood." So much the better. 

A distant church clock struck the half -hour and Vemondee 
rose. " Dinner and the opera to-night. Are you going? " 

" No. Mrs. Chilton has a poker party, and I think that 
will be better fun.* 

" Well, good-bye. If I see Jimmie to-night I'll do my best 
to cultivate his acquaintance." His tone was full of meaning. 

" I would, if I were you. You'll find it very — ^well worth 
while. Good-bye." 

In the elevator Vemondee consulted his watch and decided 
that he must hurry if he was to get home, dress, and reach 
the Lemaines' in time for a half-past seven o'clock dinner. 
So he hailed a passing hansom and drove off, feeling, on the 
whole, very well pleased with himself. The interview had, 
take it all in all, turned out much more satisfactorily than 
he had dared to hope it would. Mrs. Dacre was going to be 
very useful to him and he had learned her game without 
exposing any more of his own. He was far from wanting 
her to know that the little money he had inherited had all 
been spent some years ago ; that the emptiness of his pocket 
was, in fact, what had driven him to leave New York and 
start out as a species of chevalier d^industrie — a career 
which^ after oumerQus vicissitudes^ had taMm him to $outh 
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Africa, where he had fallen in with several men belonging to 
the same order. He had joined them in various money- 
making schemes, many of which were brilliantly successful, 
but unfortunately, some of their victims refused to behave 
with the lamb-like meekness that is so admirable, and threat- 
ened unpleasantnesses in the shape of legal proceedings — 
proceedings which the associated chevaliers were in no con- 
dition to meet, some of their doings having been, to put it 
mildly, decidedly shady. 

Vemondee had been quick to take the alarm, and after a 
little deliberation he had gone straight to the leader of the 
threateners and made a deal with that individual by virtue 
of which certain important papers changed hands; papers 
which had sufSced to land his associates behind prison bars. 
In exchange, Vemondee received a large sum of money and 
time to get clear of South Africa. It was this money that he 
had been living on ever since his return to New York. 

So Mrs. Dacre intended to fleece Jimmie Dane, and wanted 
him, Vemondee, to help her do it. Well, it was no business of 
his how much Jimmie lost, and if Mrs. Dacre desired the 
young man's society, it was surely his duty, in common 
gratitude — he smiled at the phrase — to try and get it for 
her as often as he could. To that end, he would become as 
friendly as possible with Jimmie. After all, he thought, 
women are easy enough to understand, for a clever man, at 
least. Vemondee flattered himself that he had got the better 
of this one. He might not have felt quite so much confidence 
in his own perspicuity if he could have heard the way Mrs. 
Dacre laughed to herself as soon as he had left her. She, 
too, was exceedingly well satisfied. It was her firm convic- 
tion that, while it is always extremely foolish to tell the whole 
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truth, no lie is ever really effectual that has not a little truth 
for one of its ingredients. She had led Vemondee to believe 
that winning money at cards from Jimmie Dane was her .sole 
object; in reality, that was merely a sort of side issue. Her 
game was far deeper, more complicated, and exceedingly 
difficult to play, as it depended entirely upon her ability to 
use for her own purposes certain qualities of three men: 
the desire for money and utter unscrupulousness of Vemon- 
dee, the chivalry which she felt sure was strong in Jimmie 
Dane, and the great, unselfish love for her of her own husband. 
Though her plan would not be an easy one to carry out, as 
she thought it over carefully, she could see no flaw in it, for 
while success would mean the control of the Dane millions 
through Jimmie, whom she felt certain she could manage with 
even less trouble after marriage than before, failure would 
entail no unpleasant consequences — to her. About other peo- 
ple she was unaffectedly indifferent. At the very worst she 
would get some money, and of money she was sorely in need. 
Her husband's salary, as assistant cashier of the Union 
Hudson Bank, was not nearly large enough to supply her 
wants and she was deeply in debt; that very morning her 
dressmaker had sent her a most annoying and impertinent 
letter, and it would be a week at least before — ^well, Conrad 
must get he^ money at once, somehow, some way. It made no 
difference to her whether he begged, borrowed, or stole it. 
Really, if her plan succeeded it would be quite a blessing to 
Conrad. She had not thought of that before. He would want 
the children, of course, and how glad she would be to get rid 
of them ! There was not the least danger of his making any 
trouble over the divorce; there would probably be a scene, 
but in the end he would yield to her as he had yielded ever 
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since their marriage. First of all, though, she must secure 
Jimmie. That ought not to be difficult, thought Conrad 
Dacre's wife with a smile; she had made playthings of men 
before. 

Her mind returned to Vernondee and his schemes. How 
very miserable he would make Katharine Trevalyan, and 
how very much she, Mrs. Dacre, would enjoy that! She 
would be revenged then for the many little snubs she had 
received, for the slightly contemptuous looks she had more 
than once caught fixed upon her. 

Altogether, thought Mrs. Dacre, as she rose from her 
chair with a yawn, the two plans dovetailed into each other 
remarkably well. Now to play her cards skillfully and win 
the game ! 



CHAPTER FOUR 

GOOD food and agreeable society/' remarked Mr. 
Rathbone with mock sententiousnessy '^ are the 
greatest things in the world. He who has them has 
gained the principal objects of his existence." 

** What a horribly limited view ! *' exclaimed Mrs. Dacre. 

'^I suppose Rathbone is joking. I'm never sure whether 
he's in earnest or not and that's why I hate to talk to him. 
Do be good and protect me ; " and Jimmie Dane ensconced 
his six feet two of stalwart manhood behind Mrs. Dacre's 
voluminous chifFon ruffles. 

^* Not at all," declared Rathbone. ** I meant what I said 
seriously. Doesn't that highly intelligent combination of 
fallacies, our great and glorious Declaration of Independence, 
tell us that every man's aims are, or ought to be, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness? Now how can you live without 
eating? And surely good food is more conducive to long life 
than bad. Liberty, of course, is too absurd a chimera to 
waste time talking about, hut as for happiness — aren't we 
always happy when we're with pleasant people? Therefore 
good food and agreeable society are, as I said, the greatest 
things in the world. Q. E. D." Mrs. Dacre and Vernondee 
laughed, and Jimmie Dane grinned without quite knowing 
why. As he had just confessed, he never knew how to take 
Rathbone and he supposed that was the reason he didn't 
like him. 

^* You have left out one very important things" remarked 

44 
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Mrs. Dacre, addressing Rathbone* "Money. Without the 
necessary amount of coin you can have neither good food nor 
agreeable society." 

" Yes, but money doesn't always insure them. Just think 
of the two people we're waiting for now. They both are 
very rich, and Mrs. Chilton, I believe ** 

"You mean, you know," smiled Mrs. Dacre. 

He accepted the correction with an answering smile. " I 
know to be a happy woman, but as for Miss Trevalyan ^" 

** Do you know her well? " asked Vemondee. He was anx- 
ious to gamer in all the information he could before meeting 
the lady. 

"Does anybody? I never met anyone who did. Oh, I see 
Miss Trevalyan quite often at the Bartletts' and Romeyns,' 
and so on, but she doesn't interest me much." 

"Here comes someone who does," half whispered Mrs. 
Dacre, as Mrs. Chilton parted the portieres and entered the 
room. She was a woman who gave the effect of being ex- 
tremely handsome, but in order to judge her looks justly one 
would have been obliged to remove the rouge from her cheeks, 
the black penciling from her eyes and eyebrows, and the dye 
from her hair. Her figure was superb, and it was easily seen 
that that, at any rate, was genuine; her spangled green 
princesse gown fitted her so tightly that as she sat down one 
held one's breath, feeling something must surely give 
way, and its extreme d^colletage displayed to full advantage 
a pair of white shoulders, covered only with the diamond 
strings which did duty for sleeves, and the curves of a beau- 
tiful bust. Altogether, she was very splendid and a trifle 
startling. Mrs. Dacre's combination of guests was proving 
everything she could desire, and she awaited with some eager- 
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ness the arrival of the one for whose benefit all had been 
arranged. 

Vernondee felt decidedly nervous. There are very few 
heiresses like Miss Trevalyan, and hordes of penniless ad- 
venturers on the hunt for them. This was his chance, and 
if he missed it he was not likely to get another. He felt that 
everything hung on this first meeting. 

His suspense was cut mercifully short. Soon came the soft 
sweep of a gown, the portiere was again pushed aside, and 
Katharine Trevalyan entered. Mrs. Dacre gave a tiny sigh 
of relief as she went to meet the last arrival. Her number 
of guests was complete now, and the contrasts as strong as 
she had hoped and desired. Vernondee gave Miss Trevalyan 
one swift glance of inspection, and felt that matters might 
be worse. True, she was not of a type he admired, but she 
was good-looking, she carried herself well, and her black and 
silver gown was unmistakably French. He wished he could 
catch a glimpse of her feet under the fluffy tulle skirts, for 
it was one of his pet theories that one can always tell a 
good deal about a woman's character by looking at her shoes. 
As this source of information was concealed from him, he 
consoled himself by noting the beauty of the single strand of 
pearls she wore around her throat. 

Mrs. Dacre greeted this most important guest in her very 
sweetest manner, but the bows exchanged between Miss Tre- 
valyan and Mrs. Chilton were of 'the stifFest possible kind. 
Mrs. Dacre had been telling the truth when she said that 
Katharine did not approve of that "happy woman." She 
didn't, and a good many people will probably sympathize 
with her in her disapproval. 

Mrs. Chilton had married a rich man, many years older 
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than herself, who on his death had left a great fortune, the 
income of which was to be paid to her so long as she remained 
his widow. Having a most ardent affection for the good 
things of this world, she remained his widow in name; but 
the particular clique to which they both belonged shrewdly 
suspected that her relations with Rathbone were rather more 
than platonic. As there never was any open scandal, and as 
nothing was positively known, the affair was generally con-* 
sidered to possess a good deal of piquancy, and furnished 
an inexhaustible theme of discussion. 

" Oh, by the way," remarked Mrs. Dacre casually, ** I 
don't think Mr. Vemondee has ever met you. Miss Tre- 
valyan." Katharine bowed, gracefully enough, but with a 
rather stately and formal reserve of manner. She met so 
many men that an introduction to a new one had ceased to 
excite or interest her greatly, and it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that she would meet anyone who might particularly 
appeal to her at Mrs. Dacre's. 

Just at that moment dinner was announced, and to his 
great surprise Vemondee found himself chosen to escort Mrs. 
Dacre, while Miss Trevalyan went in with Rathbone and 
Mrs. Chilton with Jimmie Dane. Once seated at the round 
table, however, he understood Mrs. Dacre's maneuver. Miss 
Trevalyan was on his other side, with Rathbone, of course, 
next her, while next to him was Mrs. Chilton, and then came 
Jimmie Dane. 

*^ When do the Bartletts intend coming back to town, Miss 
Trevalyan?" asked Mrs. Dacre, after they were all settled 
in their places. 

" Next Monday, I think," Katharine replied. " They say 
it's getting too cold to stay up the Hudson much longer." 
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** I hear that the Wintlirop pbux, the one next to the 



Bartletts', is for sale,'' remarked Rathbooe as he helped him- 
self to caviare on toast. ''Yoo knov there's a mmor that 
Winthrop dropped a good deal more in the Street the other 
day than he cared to lose.** 

''Well, Mrs. Winthrop has plentj," said Mrs. Chiltim, 
and added with a little kog^: ** They might faO the way the 
Vansortons did; trip to Eon^ and then ha^ oa Kfth 
ATenue.'* 

^That was the nxist soccessfol faihire I erer knew of," 
responded Rathbone. ** The creditors didn't get mnch out of 
it except experience.'' 

^ It's not so Tery difficult to see how the Vansortons man- 
aged," put in Vemondee. ^ The people who puzzle me are the 
Fisher Stanleys." 

" They live on their debts," said Mrs. Dacre gayly, " and 
I hear they have plenty of them." 

**Not exclusively," remarked Miss Trevalyan; "Mrs. 
Stanley's father is rich, and I believe he makes her a large 
allowance." 

" I've always wondered what induced Jim Stanley to marry 
that girl!" exclaimed Mrs. Chilton. "Now I understand 
it all." 

**He'd have done better to take Connie Norton," Rath- 
bone said cooUy ; " she flung herself at his head for years, 
but he thought she hadn't anything worth mentioning, and 
sheered off. Then just after he married, old man Norton up 
and died, and when they came to Investigate they found he 
had millions more than anybody suspected. So now Connie 
and young Norton are having a high old time, and I fancy 
Jim feels like kicking himself around the block." 
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'^ Do you think that was what made him take to drink- 
ing? '' asked Mrs. Dacre. " They say his poor wife has an 
awful lot of trouble with him, I do feel so sorry for her," 
(What a convenient phrase it is, " they say.") 

^* I never knew Stanley drank ! " exclaimed Jimmie Dane) 
quite unaware that Mrs. Dacre had an account to settle with 
Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Stanley and was taking the easiest way 
of doing it, 

^^Oh, yes, indeed! Like a sponge. Some people say it's 
because of that man who owns the gold mines — ^Milbanks, 
that's his name; but as for all those stories — ^well, about 
Mrs. Stanley, you know — I don't believe a syllable of them." 
Mrs. Dacre spoke with that exaggerated emphasis which 
conveys the two negatives that make an affirmative, 

^^ They're probably nothing but malicious gossip," said 
Katharine gravely, *^ She's too bright and pretty not to have 
enemies," 

Mrs. Chilton shrugged her beautiful shoulders. " There's 
usually some fire when there's so much smoke," she said care- 
lessly. 

Vemondee would have endorsed Miss Trevalyan's opinion, 
but he was afraid of offending Mrs. Dacre, so he said noth- 
ing. Katharine herself was silent; a few lines from a poem 
she had read more than once were running through her 
brain, 

**Like plants in mines, which never saw the snn. 
But dream of him, and gneas where he may be. 
And do their best to climb and get to him." 

A faint smile touched her lips; plants might indeed try 
to reach the sun, but surely these people about her had no 
such unpractical ambition! 
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General talk did not continue much longer; very soon and 
in the most unpremeditated manner in the world, Mrs. Dacre 
began to chat with Jimmie, thus leaving Mrs. Chilton free 
to devote herself to Rathbone, while Miss Trevalyan of 
course fell to Vemondee's share. He inwardly applauded Mrs. 
Dacre's tact ; nothing had been done that could possibly put 
the heiress on her guard, nothing that might arouse in her 
the smallest suspicion of having been invited there for a 
purpose; everything seemed perfectly simple and natural. 
He could not have asked for more favorable conditions and 
he proceeded to make good use of them. He was, in a cer- 
tain way, a clever man ; he had seen a good deal of the world 
and could talk entertainingly of it when he chose. Now he 
exerted himself to the very utmost, and while he talked he 
watched his listener's face carefully, afraid of unwittingly 
committing some irreparable blunder, for Mrs. Dacre had 
impressed upon him the fact of Miss Trevalyan's singularity. 
He was beginning to congratulate himself on his success, for 
he had not only won her attention, but made her talk as he 
felt sure she rarely talked to a casual acquaintance. She 
was criticising a new play with some acumen, and Vernondee 
was agreeing with her and trying to remember whether he 
had seen it, when an incident occurred that startled him out 
of his self-possession. 

It was only a name, carelessly spoken by Jimmie Dane in 
reply to a question of Rathbone's, but the hiss of a poison- 
ous snake would have alarmed Vernondee less. 

" Marrisf ord," Jimmie said. " Yes, that must be the man : 
Carlton Marrisford. He's an awfully brainy chap — civil en- 
gineer. Builds bridges and things where other people can't. 
Ever met him? He don't work the society racket much." 
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Mrs. Dacre was the only person at the table who noticed 
Vemondee's sudden pallor as he heard the word "Marris- 
ford." She wondered what there could be about the distin- 
guished engineer that made the mere sound of his name strike 
such evident terror into Stephen Vemondee. There might be 
some advantage in knowing the secret; she watched her 
" dear friend " covertly, while in appearance she gave all 
her attention to Rathbone's reply. 

"Only once, at a dinner in London. He was there with 
that scientific dabbler — ^what's the man's name? — Cava- 
nagh. Struck me as an odd sort of fellow; blunt and in- 
different." 

Mrs. Dacre saw an expression of relief cross Vernondee's 
face; he went on talking, quietly as before, though every 
now and then his lips twitched nervously, and his hands 
shook. Mrs. Dacre again devoted herself to Jimmie. The 
little incident was stored at the back of her mind for future 
reference. 

The tetes-i'tetet were interrupted by Mrs. Chilton's clear, 
high voice. " Nothing could make me believe she doesn't use 
drugs," she said decidedly. ** Haven't any of you noticed the 
queer look in her eyes? If that isn't opium, what is it? And 
if ever a man looked worried out of his life, her husband 
does. Don't you think so, Mr. Vemondee? " 

" Whom are you speaking of? " he inquired. 

" Mrs. Romeyn. Don't you think she looks like an opium 
fiend? " 

Katharine would have intervened, but Vemondee saw that 
the chance Mrs. Dacre had spoken of had come, and he used 
it quickly. " No, I can't say I agree with you. I never saw 
the smallest indication of anything of the kind. On the con- 
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tmry* she and her husband always seem to me a very happy 
aiHl devoted couple/' 

Mrs. Chilton gave her beautiful shoulders a little shrug 
of polite incredulity, saying lightly, ^ Then they ought to 
be sent to a dime museum ! " But Katharine looked at Ver- 
nondee with sudden interest. She was not accustomed to 
bearing the absent defended; in her world it was considered 
a stupid thing to do, and not exactly good form. Vemondee 
had begun well ; his little speech had laid a comer-stone for 
confidence and respect to build on. 

He himself was much pleased; he had not found his task 
so difficult a one as he had expected, and when Miss Tre- 
valyan, on rising, lifted her skirt a trifle to free it from the 
chair and he caught a glimpse of a dainty, high-heeled, black- 
and-silver slipper, he felt thoroughly satisfied. 

At Mrs. Dacre's the women always had cofi^ee, cigarettes, 
and liqueurs with the men. Vemondee would have liked to go 
home early, but he was afraid to do so, knowing that Mrs. 
Dacre would expect an account of his progress. It was not 
until Miss Trevalyan had gone and he was watching Mrs. 
Chilton's back disappear between the portieres and admiring 
the accuracy with which the point of the d£colletage met her 
waist-line, that he was able to reflect on the events of the 
evening. 

Though on the whole very well contented, he was greatly 
annoyed at having so lost his self-control when Marris- 
ford's name was mentioned : why had he been such a fool as 

to tremble and turn pale? Surely, after so many years » 

He shook ofi^ the recollection angrily. He would think no 
more about the man; an ocean rolled between them. It was 
lucky for him that Miss Trevalyan had been helping herself 
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to an entr^ and so had not seen his face at the moment when 
Jimmie pronounced the accursed name that always unnerved 
him. As for the rest of the company, he was sure none of 
them had been looking at him. 

"Well?*' Mrs. Dacre's voice behind him roused Verondee 
with a start from his meditations. He turned to her with a 
smile. 

"Well?" she repeated. "How did things go?'* 

"Beautifully, thanks to your tact. Much better than I 
dared hope they would." 

She was leaning back in her favorite big chair and the 
soft glow from one of the shaded lamps — ^Mrs. Dacre had 
none of Miss Trevalyan's fondness for plenty of light — 
cast queer, half-blurred little shadows on her face. "You 
think," she went on gently, " that you've made an impres- 
sion?" 

He gave a self-satisfied little laugh; he was very vain of 
his ability to please women. " Oh, I wouldn't put it that way 
exactly ! I think I've made a fairly good beginning." 

She looked him over slowly and critically. She was finding 
this game amusing for its own sake ; besides, its possibilities 
seemed broadening. Would he win in the end? She thought 
so, but did not feel sure. 

" Well, be careful how you play. Take your cue from her, 
but don't let her know it. And if I were you I wouldn't take 
society into my confidence. You understand?" 

"Yes, but " 

"Oh, I know it makes the game rather difficult; but if 
your — er, intentions — are suspected, there'll be somebody 
who will make trouble, one way or another. There always is. 
Now, it seems to me that the hopeless and adoring lover line 
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- tnii w^y/e time enough to talk about that The frank, 
lAnct'f^r friend come* first.^ 

^ Kxartljr. I'll take your advice. And now, how about jour 
own little game? IVe been trying to cultivate Jimmie, but 
h#r iiiH'Mn^i respond with any great degree of enthusiasm/' 

Mm. Dacre smiled. ^' Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Dane, and I are 
Ut dini' with Mrs. Chilton to-morrow night,'' she said. Her 
Umt' rrMrant far more than her words. 

** Miirw ! Well, you certainly haven't lost any time." 

^ ^lirie is money. I can't afford to waste it." 

\U laughed. '^ I see your point. Only hope our young 
U\t^ui\ will come up to the scratch. Sometimes these poor 
playtrfN have abominably good luck." 

*♦ Yfs but— it doesn't last." 

H« roM» to go, with a gesture of abandoning the argu- 
tmni, "When shall I see you again?" 

" I'll be in the Romeyns' box at the opera Friday night. 
I I'm (»no of those German things that make such lots of noise. 
Ml ooine In and we'll have a good talk. You'll see Miss Tre- 
vulynri again before then, won't you?" 

^^ Ki xprct to. She said she'd be at the Armstrongs' musicale 
TliuriKlay. Well, I'll drop in Friday night about eleven." 

" All right. We shan't get there until ten or half-past. 
(Jond night." 

Aftor Vcrnondee's departure Mrs. Dacre sat for some timo 
lout In Tevcric. Despite her confident tone, she was disap- 
IMiIntod; Jimmie Dane had proved far more difficult to 
Imiulle timn she had had any idea of; her glances, her half- 
vt'iliHl phrases, had passed over his head, and she recognized 
with a sigh that the very honesty, stupidity and chivalry on 
wluch she relied for the climax of her scheme were going to 
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make the beginnii^g difficult. So far as the bridge party 
went, it had been easy enough to bring that about, but her 
other plans — she sighed as she reflected that she would have 
to advance slowly and use plenty of patience. To carry 
them out was going to take time, and Jimmie did bore her 
so. What a pity Conrad was so poor! For in every other 
way, he was as accommodating a husband as any woman 
could possibly have. 

She dismissed the subject with a yawn, and began to think 
about Vemondee and his inexplicable perturbation. Marris- 
ford! Marrisford! Had she ever heard the name before? 
What could have passed between him and Vemondee? She 
longed to know. 

Suddenly she remembered that Rathbone had said he met 
Marrisford at a dinner with Cavanagh. It was quite evident 
that Rathbone could not give her the information she wanted, 
but would it not be possible to get it from Robert Cavanagh? 
Not directly ; remembering his steady eyes and strong mouth, 
she knew that that was out of the question. Still, might she 
not, by hook or by crook, manage to get from him some clue 
with whose aid she could unravel the mystery? A hold of that 
sort over Vemondee would be of the greatest service to her 
for the dinouemeni of the comedy she was planning. She 
considered the matter in all its bearings. A witness who 
would see what she wished him to see, know what she wished 
him to know, tell what she wished him to tell — ^why, he might 
prove invaluable! 

Of course, this business of marrying him to Miss Tre- 
valyan would give her a claim on his gratitude, but in the 
efficacy of that she had not the smallest faith. She knew 
that people usually rather dislike those who do them favors. 
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She had no real doubt of his eventual success, and she 
thought out various bits of advice to give him. How amusing 
it would be to play the kind friend, giving good counsel, while 
all the time she knew that which would ruin him! For she 
never doubted that the matter was an exceeding grave one. 
His marriage would make him rich, and by using her knowl- 
edge, could she get it, she might Decidedly, she must 

find out his secret. 

As she rose from her chair and went into her own room 
to prepare for bed she made up her mind that her first move 
must be to see Cavanagh and get from him, by fair means or 
foul, the clue she wanted. 

Unfortunately for the success of her amiable plan, only a 
very few days later Cavanagh was comfortably settled on 
board a slow vessel which was a ship and not a floating hotel, 
on his way to London, where he was to meet his most inti- 
mate friend — Carlton Marrisf ord. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

KATHARINE'S acquaintance with Nell Wylie 
rapidly developed into that species of feminine 
intimacy which consists in two girls seeing a good 
deal of each other, and talking over superficial aflTairs to- 
gether freely. Nell was only nineteen, and had all a young 
girl's unquenchable thirst for pleasure, while Katharine, to 
whom society had become principally a matter of more or 
less wearisome repetitions, found a new enjoyment in using 
all her social influence — and she had a considerable amount 
despite her unpopularity — on Nell's behalf. So successful 
was her wire-pulUng that invitations to all sorts of affairs 
soon came pouring in by the dozen, and " little Miss Wylie," 
as people quickly took to calling Nell, was entirely happy. 

Katharine could not help often wondering at her pro- 
t^gde's blindness, not only to the petty meannesses, jealousies, 
and intrigues that were going on constantly everywhere 
about them, but to all the many things — the callous selfish- 
ness, the materialism, the total disregard, ntfy, ridicule, of 
the better and higher part of life — ^which had shocked and 
disgusted herself when she first ^^ came out ^' ; a blindness 
which was obviously real, and not feigned. Nell had an in- 
nocent way of taking speeches, motives, and people at their 
face value, which, in combination with the friendly little 
manner that made everyone feel at the end of a five minutes' 
chat as if they had known her intimately from babyhood^ 
soon made her very popular, not only with men, but also 
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among the women — or at least, among those who had no 
bachelor sons to be ensnared by her penniless attractions, 
and no daughters jealous of Jimmie Dane's very evident 
admiration. 

To Katharine she was frankly grateful, and often blessed 
Caroline Lacy — who, by the way, was much annoyed at the 
rapidity with which her " great friend " was catching up 
to her in the social race — for the rudeness which had re- 
sulted in calling out Miss Trevalyan's attention and sym- 
pathy. 

^^ Just think," Nell said one afternoon, looking up from 
the rug before the open fire in Katharine's sitting room on 
which she lay, basking in the warmth like a contented kitten. 
" Just think ! If Caroline hadn't been so horridly mean, you'd 
never have thought about me twice, and I wouldn't have had 
a single one of all the good times you've given me." 

Katharine's clear eyes rested on her eager face, and in 
them was the humorous little smile one bestows on a petted 
child. Nell often made Miss Trevalyan feel very old and 
worldly wise. "You've certainly been kept pretty busy 
lately," she replied. ** But, dear, if people didn't like you, 
I could not do very much. All you really needed was a 
start." 

" Do you know," Nell said, sitting up straight, that her 
words might receive their due emphasis, " do you know that 
I haven't lunched or dined at home once this week? Mon- 
day," she went on, checking off names and dates upon her 
fingers, " I went to luncheon at Mrs. Chilton's and dined at 
the Romeyns' ; Tuesday, I was here and at the Richardsons' ; 
Wednesday, I lunched with Mrs. Howard Morton " 

Miss Trevalyan, whose humorous smile had deepened as 
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she listened to this recital, here raised her delicately marked 
eyebrows and said in a tone of some surprise, "Mrs. Mor- 
ton? Where did you ever meet herf** 

Mrs. Morton happened to be none other than that ambi- 
tious, newly rich Westerner on whose possible social career 
Vernondee had mentally speculated. 

" In the country, last year. She played against me in the 
golf tournament, and then the other day — the one you had 
a headache and lent me the carriage — I walked straight into 
her coming out of Arnold's, and she stopped me and asked 
how I was, and said she was looking for a pair of horses just 
like those beauties of mine, and asked where I got them. So 
of course I said they weren't mine, but that you had loaned 
them to me. Then we talked some more, and she asked me 
what day I could come to lunch. Wasn't it nice of her? I'd 
only played against her once." 

"Did you go?" Katharine asked with some curiosity, 
leaning one elbow on the arm of the big easy chair in which 
she was sitting, and resting her chin in the palm of her hand 
that Nell might not see the mirthful twitching of her lips 
produced by this ingenuous account of Mrs. Morton's di- 
plomacy. The precaution, however, was scarcely necessary, 
for the room had become quite dark, save for the fire, which 
flung out a fickle light that danced from place to place ; now 
it touched Katharine's shimmering hair tenderly, as if with 
elfin fingers, now cast a soft glow over the pearly whiteness 
of her clear-cut face ; then it tried to penetrate through the 
veil of her long lashes and reach the deep blue eyes that 
looked down, a little wistful even in their amusement, on the 
girl sitting at her feet; retreating, defeated, it found a 
friendly welcome among the few superb jewels on her slim 
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#^te ioigcfi wtnAf rejoicing in their opportimity, flashed 
fc«dk « tbooMUid gKitering primnaiic hues. 

^ C^Kf jesy I wcnL She's got a ttunning house, and there 
wiite afMMit a dosn other women there. Nobody Fd erer seen 
htffmtf m^ none of them said much except Mrs. Morton, 
HffA lint iras ytrj kind, and wanted to know all about my 
winUr mid just what I had been doing with myself. But I 
ihfmff^ joa knew her from the way she talked,** Nell con- 
thkkAf imiocait brown ^es raised frankly to her com-« 
panrion's face* 

Katharine's own eyes grew grave; she felt a little pus- 
dedf a little saddened. Could Nell really have failed to see 
bow a woman wild for social advancement was trying to make 
tiMr of her? Really have believed that invitation to lunch a 
simple act of kindness? Undoubtedly she had; there was no 
mistaking the candor of those big brown eyes. For the mo- 
ment Katharine wished that she herself were a little less 
ckar-sighted 

^What was it she said that made you think she knew 
me? '^ Katharine inquired after a brief pause. 

^ Well, she seemed to know quite a lot about you, and I 
thought she certainly must have met you at the Romeyns' 
musicale, because she spoke of the pink chiffon gown you 
wore and how lovely it was, and I said yes, that I was with 
you when you ordered it and you had — oh, did I tell you? ** 
Nell, another train of idea? awakened in her mind by the pink 
dress, put both hands on Katharine's knee and spoke eagerly: 
** The bill for my blue mousseline de sole came the other day 
and it was even less than we thought it possibly could be. 
Mother was so surprised! Madame Blanche charged almost 
nothing for the making." 
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" She likes to do things for you," Katharine answered, lay- 
ing her own slender hand lightly on the two dimpled ones 
that rested upon her knee. " She says you wear your clothes 
so well it's a pleasure to make them." 

This was true, so far as it went, but — ^well, Madame 
Blanche does not make gowns for pleasure only, and the fact 
was that Miss Trevalyan had had a private interview with 
the famous modiste before she took Nell Wylie to get any 
frocks from her. It must be confessed that a blue mousselme 
de sole had figured on Miss Trevalyan's last bill, though 
there was no such gown in her wardrobe; nor was it the 
only article of clothing charged for on that bill which was 
never worn by the lady whose name was signed to the check 
that paid it. Nell often thought what rubbish people talked 
when they said a poor girl could not go about much in New 
York. Had not her own personal experience taught her 
better? She knew nothing, of course, about Katharine's lit- 
tle arrangement with Madame Blanche, who provided hats, 
furs, and lingerie, as well as gowns, and it never occurred 
to her to stop and consider how she would have managed to 
get back and forth from operas and theater parties, dances 
and dinners, had it not so often happened that, even if Miss 
Trevalyan was not to be one of the guests, she was going 
in the very same direction and ** could drop her there as well 
as not, and stop back for her on her way home." 

^^ I only hope the blue is becoming," Katharine went on 
presently ; " I do want you to look your very best to-night 
on account of Mrs. Bartlett." 

Nell nodded with silent gravity ; she was fully aware of the 
great influence Mrs. Bartlett's liking might have on her fu- 
ture career. " Mother says the gown's a dream," she replied 
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The maid touched a button, filling the luxurious room 
with a soft flood of light, and then j-etired to busy herself 
among drawers and closets, preparing the many articles 
needed for Miss Trevalyan's toilette. Katharine inspected 
the boxes. ** * Miss Wylie ' ; yes, this long one's yours, Nell, 
and the other is for me." 

The younger girl's face was fairly radiant as she cut the 
string, tossed the box cover aside, and revealed a fragrant 
sheaf of exquisite white roses, with a background of maiden- 
hair ferns to set off their fragile beauty. Katharine did not 
need to ask whose name was on the card that was tucked 
among them. 

" He's going to dance the cotillon with you to-night, isn't 
he? " she questioned carelessly, and as the girl nodded a 
blushing assent Katharine noted with amusement that to Nell 
** he " meant Jimmie Dane. 

For the liking which Jimmie first felt for Nell had speedily 
deepened into something more serious, thanks in a great 
measure to the help and encouragement given by Katharine, 
for whose judgment he had a good deal of respect. The 
truth was that an innocent remark or two of Jimmie's, looks, 
tones, a few words carelessly dropped by Mrs. Dacre, trifles 
of various kinds, each indicating little by itself, but much 
when added to the others, had aroused Miss Trevalyan's sus- 
picions. Exactly what Mrs. Dacre was trying to do, Kath- 
arine, of course, could not be sure; but she saw and heard 
enough to enable her to make up her mind that Jimmie must 
be in some way saved from " that woman's " clutches. The 
best safeguard was a counter attraction, and Katharine de- 
liberately used time, money, and diplomacy in order to make 
Nell Wylie that counter attraction. 
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Apart from her fears of an unfortunate entanglement, she 
fdt that the match would be a highly suitable one. The 
Danes, she knew, would be only too glad to have Jimmie 
safely married to a sweet, well-bom, well-bred girl like Miss 
Wylie, and would not care whether she had a penny of her 
own or not; their dread being that Jimmie, like so many 
of his kind, youths with more money than brains, might 
present them with an utterly impossible daughter-in-law. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Wylie could ask no better mate for her 
only child than honest, clean-minded Jinmiie, who would be- 
yond all question make her a good and faithful husband. 
In character, Katharine soon saw that the two were admir- 
ably adapted for each other; they liked the same things, they 
were both frank, simple, straightforward and unaffected; if 
Jinmiie openly acknowledged that he thought Shakespeare 
an awful bore, Nell was quite willing that her own respect 
for the classics should remain unsubjected to the dangers of 
familiarity. 

So there was gratification as well as amusement in Kath- 
arine's smile as she cut the cord that fastened her own box, 
and perhaps — who knows? — there may have been a little 
touch of sadness too, for there was no ^ he " in the world 
to her and she was young and very lonely. 

A superb bunch of ideep purple violets greeted her eyes, 
and she lifted them to her face with the caressing touch of 
the genuine flower-lover. "Oh, Nell, just look! Aren't they 
lovely? " she exclaimed. 

" Perfect beauties ! " Nell found it difficult to tear herself 
even for a moment from the ecstatic contemplation of her 
own white roses, but she did and even thought to ask, " Who 
sent them?" 
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" I haven't looked/* Katharine replied with a fleeting wish, 
called into being by the happiness which shone on Nell's face, 
that she too might know who it was that sent her flowers 
without so much as a glance at the card. "Why, they're 
from Mr. Vemondee!" she exclaimed in surprise a moment 
later. "How nice of him! They'll match my gown per- 
fectly.** 

** Are you going to dance the cotillon with him to-night? " 
Nell was not really interested in anything just then except 
white roses, but she asked the question politely. 

" No, only supper. Now, Nell, if you don't stop sni£5ng 
those flowers and run and dress, Jimmie will be here before 
you are anything like ready — ^not to mention the other people 
who are coming to meet you." 

Nell laughed, slipped around behind the back of the big 
chair, dropped a light kiss on the top of Katharine's head, 
and obeyed her injunction by literally running out of the 
room. Her lack of dignity must be forgiven; she was only 
nineteen, and too happy to walk. 

But when the young girl had gone to the room now always 
called hers, she used it so constantly. Miss Trevalyan still 
sat motionless, looking at the flowers on her lap; though 
considering that she was the hostess, and the hour of the lit- 
tle dinner before Mrs. Bartlett's cotillon fast approaching, 
it was her positive duty to put herself at once into the hands 
of her maid. She touched the' violets with fingers that trem- 
bled a little. Was it due to accident only that they were 
long-stemmed, single flowers, tied together in a loose, grace- 
ful bunch? Or was it — could be possibly be — that Mr. Ver- 
nondee had not forgotten the preference for single violets 
which she had one day carelessly expressed in his hearing? 
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Had he really taken the trouble to remember what she cared 
for? She had received many a more costly bouquet; never 
one that had given her the pleasure she would get from this, 
could she but believe it design, and not mere accident. The 
flowers sent her usually, to her feeling, bore a sort of price 
tag, or at any rate an acknowledgment ** for favors received 
and hoping they may be continued," which spoilt their 
sweetness. These were different — ^perhaps! 

A good deal of fuss made over what was at best but a bit 
of thoughtfulnessP So it might have seemed to one nurtured 
in the midst of affection, and the consideration that springs 
therefrom; but not to^Katharine Trevalyan, accustomed 
to deference for her wealth and position, dislike or mere tol- 
erance for herself. Vemondee, she knew, was not a climber, 
and she had never given a thought to his financial status; 
he always appeared to have plenty of money. Perhaps it was 
because the little incident of Jimmie Dane's flowers and 
Nell's welcome of them had made her feel her own isolation 
so keenly, that this trifling indication of another's thought 
for her pleased her so much. How could she guess that it 
was all part of a pre-arranged plan? Or suspect that Ver- 
nondee, at Mrs. Dacre's suggestion, noted every word she 
uttered about her likes and dislikes, and jotted them all 
down carefully in a book? She had no more suspicion of 
all this than she had of the fact^,^fchat the violets which she 
replaced in their box so gently and told Marie to put out on 
the window-ledge that they might keep fresh, were not paid 
for. 

As she .sat in fxont of her dressing table while the maid's 
skillful hands coiled up the wavy masses of her hair and 
adjusted^ the pretty diamond comb which had a deceptive 
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appearance of keeping them in place, Katharine's sensitive 
lips curved in a smile she did not try to repress. When by 
some blessed chance, it is given to one ^^who hath not," 
greater happiness results than can be produced by a whole 
shower of benefits poured on the head of one ^^who hath.'' 
The little, comforting glow in Katharine's heart from which 
that smile was bom did not die away, and when Marie had 
fastened the last hook on the gown of some soft Liberty 
fabric, shading from faintest lavender to deep purple, that 
threw her delicate beauty into perfect relief. Miss Trevalyan, 
much to the maid's surprise, showed herself unusually anx- 
ious that the violets, which just hamonized with the deepest 
tints of her frock, should be placed at exactly the proper 
angle. Nine times out of ten, Katharine wore flowers of her 
own procuring, and gave but the 'scantiest attention to the 
many sent her. It is not at all strange, therefore, that Marie 
felt both wonder and curiosity, or that after Miss Trevalyan 
had gone downstairs to receive her guests, the maid searched 
diligently, though fruitlessly, for the card which had accom- 
panied this remarkably well-treated bouquet. 









CHAPTER SIX 

WHEN Miss Treyalyan and her party entered 
Mrs. Bartlett's magnificent ballroom, which 
had the reputation of being one of the hand- 
somest in New York, it was after eleven o'clock, and as it was 
not an opera night, a good many people were already present. 
The dance, however, was not a large one, only some hundred 
and fifty invitations having been issued. Mrs. Bartlett's great 
annual ball would come later in the winter. It was all the 
better for Nell, Katharine thought, that on her first ap- 
pearance in Mrs. Bartlett's house the number of other guests 
should be comparatively small ; in a crowd she might easily 
have passed unnoticed, while as it was, the hostess found time 
for a brief chat with her. What Katharine had hoped for 
took place ; Nell's pretty, friendly manner caught Mrs. Bart- 
lett's fancy ; she was heard to pronounce Miss Wylie '^ a 
very sweet girl," which, from a social point of view, was 
equivalent to placing a laurel wreath on Nell's soft brown 
hair; half a dozen people mentally put her on their dinner 
lists at once. 

Katharine, with semi-unconscious deliberation, had tried 
to keep her mind fixed on Nell, and away from the puzzling 
question of the violets; but as supper would of course be 
served at midnight, she knew she could not possibly have 
long to wait before Vemondee must come to take her in. 
Meanwhile she waltzed with Mr. Bryant, and talked about the 
costume dance for which Mrs. Romeyn, after a good deal of 
secret mental perturbation, had just issued cards. Mrs. 
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Romeyn, in fact, cherished the daring ambition of becoming 
one day a leader like Mrs. Bartlett, and she had a wild hope 
that this costume dance might possibly rival the famous an- 
nual ball, which was supposed to decide the vexed question as 
to who was and who was not of the elect, parting the sheep 
and goats for the year, in so far, at least, as New York 
society was concerned. 

Mr. Bryant spoke of the picturesque possibilities of fancy- 
dress with an amount of enthusiasm carefully regulated ac- 
cording to his idea of what would suit Miss Trevalyan. That 
he had ceased to be a climber was conclusively proved by his 
presence in Mrs. Bartlett's house, but he was not, as yet, 
sufficiently convinced of the security of his position to feel 
himself able to ignore any means of strengthening it. Be- 
sides, though he would never have come near Katharine had 
she been a commonplace Miss Jones or Brown, he had an 
intense respect for her as ^^ Miss Trevalyan.^' Even when the 
music ended and they stopped dancing, he kept his place by 
her side and endeavored to continue the tete-i^tetef but with- 
out success. Two or three men who had come late, intending 
to get some supper and then make their escape during the 
opening figures of the cotillon, hastened to join them, not, 
be it understood, from any great love for their company, 
but because a solitary man is in danger of being suddenly 
attacked by his hostess and dragged oiF, whether he will or 
no, to dance with some girl in whom she happens to be espe- 
cially interested. When the hostess is an unimportant per- 
son, one of those to whom it is not necessary to be civil, he 
can, and often does, refuse point-blank; but very few men, 
no matter how popular they may be, care to run any risk of 
offending Mrs. Bartlett. 
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Mrs. Dacre, who was strolling about the room with Rath- 
bone, presently caught sight of Miss Trevalyan's graceful 
head and slim lavender-clad figure, distinct amidst the little 
group of black-coated men, and paused in her walk to greet 
her. '^ Good-evening, dear Miss Trevalyan," she said, almost 
aiFectionately. " I was so sorry you could not come to my 
little bridge party the other night. It really seems an age 
since I've seen you. But I knew I would find you here" As 
she spoke she extended her hand cordially, and Katharine 
was forced to take it despite her inward annoyance at the 
accusation of snobbishness plainly implied in Mrs. Dacre'9 
speech. 

Miss Trevalyan was not a snob, but an aristocrat ; unfor- 
tunately, many people make the mistake of confounding the 
two, although they are in fact as far asunder as the poles. 
Her fastidious self-respect made it quite impossible for her 
to fight Mrs. Dacre with Mrs. Dacre's own weapons, so she 
quietly ignored her remark, and after a civil word or two, 
turned to one of the men beside her, asking him some question 
about a horse of his father's which had taken a blue ribbon 
in the last Show. 

This subject served for several minutes, then came a 
change, produced by the appearance of a certain Miss Hol- 
land, a young woman well known to them all, who passed by 
with Jimmie Dane. 

"Stunner, isn't she?" exclaimed a young man whose 
father's horses had not taken ribbons of any kind. 

Mrs. Dacre thrust her thin red lips forward, making a 
funny little grimace. " I can't help feeling sorry for that 
girl," she declared. " Her life is just a constant struggle to 
obey beauty doctors without giving up society. I called there 
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the other day and found her almost In tears. It seems the last 
specialist she went to told her she ought to eat only certain 
kinds of food, sleep at least eight or nine hours, walk in the 
open air from ten to twelve every day, lie down for thirty 
minutes in the afternoon, take electric baths, do gymnastics, 
and be massaged. ^ How in Heaven's name am I to do all 
that and go out besides? ' she asked me, and really I couldn't 
tell her. Sounds utterly hopeless, doesn't it?" 

The men laughed, and Katharine exclaimed : " What slav- 
ery! Does she actually think it's worth while?" 

^^ Well, you see she just misses being a great beauty. Of 
course, that kind of thing would hardly pay most people," 
and Mrs. Dacre's glance, traveling slowly from Katharine's 
coiled hair to her satin slippers, clearly expressed her opin- 
ion that it would certainly not be worth while for Miss Tre- 
valyan to try in any way to follow Miss Holland's example. 

The insinuation left Katharine quite unmoved. She knew 
perfectly well that she had made Mrs. Dacre her mortal 
enemy by her interference in behalf of Jimmie Dane, and the 
knowledge did not disturb her in the least. Mrs. Dacre had 
fought with every weapon she possessed, and done her very 
utmost to attract Jimmie, but all to no purpose. Her des- 
perate struggle had, indeed, proved worse than useless, for 
it had drawn Miss Trevalyan's notice, and, thanks to her 
influence over Nell, and Nell's influence over Jimmie, the 
young fellow had by now obviously begun to avoid his would- 
be enchantress. Baffled in a plan which had promised so many 
and such great advantages, Mrs. Dacre proceeded to turn 
the larger part of her attention to Vernondee's aiFairs. Aware 
that she owed her galling defeat principally to Katharine 
Trevalyan, the dislike she had always felt for her changed 
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into a hatred which steadily increased until there was no 
amount of trouble which she would not gladly have taken in 
order to gratify it ; and she was sure she could gratify it 
through Vemondee. 

That astute gentleman, who saw a good deal of all this, 
and guessed more, was very cautious in his dealings with 
Mrs. Dacre, particularly as to what he put down in black 
and white. He was obliged, for the sake of his own objects, 
to talk to her pretty freely, but he wrote no letters, having 
already had some experience as to the very disagreeable pre- 
dicaments into which an apparently innocent note can some- 
times get a man. Mrs. Dacre's advice he usually found ex- 
cellent, and it helped him to pursue his purpose, which he 
did undeviatingly, though partly because of his sympathetic 
friend attitude, with its apparent frankness and absence of 
flattery, and partly because of her own lack of vanity and 
absorption in Nell Wylie's affairs, Katharine never sus- 
pected it. 

To most men, this continual playing of a part would have 
proved both irksome and difScult, but dissembling had become 
a matter of habit to Vemondee. During many years he had 
acted a great variety of characters and shown his own but 
once — ^in the cabin of a little sloop where all his dissimula- 
tion had been stripped off by Marricford. It was not the 
means he used, but only the slowness of his progress which 
irritated him. He comforted himself, however, with the re- 
flection that he undoubtedly was progressing and curbed his 
impatience to possess Miss Trevalyan's bank-account. 

The sending of the violets had been a definite step in ad- 
vance taken by Mrs. Dacre^s advice, after long and anxious 
consultation between them as to its possible consequences. 
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And Mrs. Dacre, though unable to resist the temptation to 
dispatch a verbal shaft or two against her foe, had been quite 
consoled for the way in which they had fallen blunted to the 
ground by the sight of Yemondee's violets pinned on Miss 
Trevalyan's breast. 

The orchestra began to play the last dance before supper, 
and Mrs. Dacre saw Yemondee, who as Katharine's supper 
partner of course had this dance with her, rapidly making 
his way towards them. She fixed her eyes on him until he 
looked at her, and met her warning glance, imperatively 
bidding him recall the many cautions she had given him. Only 
to send those single violets had been a risk, but the greater 
danger lay in the chance of his making a mistake, saying the 
wrong word, using the wrong manner, when thanked for 
them ; it would be perilously easy for him to ruin everything 
by a mere intonation of the voice or a too admiring glance. 
No wonder Mrs. Dacre watched his approach with an anx- 
iety even she found it difficult to conceaL On his success 
depended her revenge. 

Yemondee was himself rather, more nervous than he would 
have cared to acknowledge; he was fully aware of all the 
difficulties of his position and to a certain extent he even 
enjoyed them. He had not had time enough as yet to weary 
of this particular role, and he took a good deal of pleasure 
in his own skillful playing of it. He answered Mrs. Dacre'a 
warning look with an almost imperceptible nod, and came 
straight up to Miss Trevalyan, on his lips the conventional^ 
" Good-evening; this is my dance, I think? '* 

Katharine assented, made a polite little gesture of excuse 
to Mrs. Dacre and the rest, and walked away with Yemondee. 
M SQQp as they were out pf ^ftr-sbot sb^ aaid, " Thank you 
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80 much for the flowers. They are lovely, and it was very 
good of you to send them." 

Voice and words were alike touched with a formality which 
was the result of a natural reaction from the feelings of a 
few hours earlier. 

**It is very good of you to wear them,** Vemondee an- 
swered. The dangerous moment had come; would he get 
through safely? He went on, choosing his tones as carefully 
as an artist selects the colors on his palette. ''To tell the 
truth, I had something of a hunt before I was able to find a 
place where they had any single violets, and I'd have been 
disappointed if you hadn't worn them." 

The words were out; how would she take themP Had he 
destroyed the *' friendly " position he had been at so much 
pains to create? He held his breath and watched Katharine's 
face with keenest apprehension, feeling that his fortune — or 
rather, his chance of getting hers — ^was trembling in the 
balance. 

An instant's pause, which seemed to him interminable ; then 
he knew that his luck still held, for as Katharine turned her 
face towards him, he saw that a smile, sweet and full of 
gratitude, was curving the comers of her mouth, while her 
eyes met his with the clear frank gaze he so much disliked, 
though just then he was glad to see it. Had she been more 
of a coquette, his task would have seemed to him far easier, 
for in that case she would have belonged to a type of which 
he had had a wide experience. 

** I owe you double thanks, then," Katharine said simply. 
**For the violets and — for the thought." She did not add 
that she cared much more for the thought than she did for 
the flowers, fragrant as they were. 
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" Oh, I don't think it's any fun to just fling things at 
people's heads,'' he replied lightly. *^When I was a small 
boy I had an old aunt who always sent me some sort of a 
girl's book every Christmas, and how I did hate them! I 
made up my mind then I'd never give anyone a blessed thing 
that I wasn't pretty sure they'd like." 

Katharine laughed; it was a gay, rippling laugh, and her 
eyes sparkled. How was she to know that those words which 
were spoken so naturally and so easily, had all been carefully 
thought out beforehand, even the story of the unsympathetic 
aunt being pure fiction? She believed that he had tried to 
give her pleasure, because he wanted to, and because they 
were, in a way, friends. When they caught the time and 
whirled away amidst the other dancers Katharine gave her- 
self up to the swing and rhythm with zest, and thought what 
remarkably perfect time the orchestra was playing. 

The scene was not yet quite so animated as it would become 
later, during the cotillon, though already decidedly gay and 
colorful. The room was so large that many more people than 
it then held could have danced in it with absolute comfort, 
and the fact that there was no crowding made the women's 
gowns and jewels show to more than usual advantage. Rain- 
bow-tinted draperies had plenty of space in which to float 
and swirl ; pink and blue and white and yellow, with here and 
there a vivid splash of scarlet or dull streak of somber black, 
mingled like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, and were re- 
peated again and again in the rose-festooned mirrors on the 
walls. The graceful had an admirable chance to display their 
skill, but alas for the awkward, whose every clumsy move-^ 
ment could be distinctly seen and was certain, as they knew 
to their sorrow, to be unpleasantly commented upon. The 
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young women who understood how to manage their swajing 
skirts rejoiced, and the rest longed dismally for an excuse 
to hold theirs up. 

When the cotillon was caUed, not long after one o'clock, 
quantities of favors made of silk and ribbon, tissue paper 
and tinsel, lent still more color and sparkle to the scene. 
Mrs. Bartlett had brought most of these expensive trifles 
home with her from Paris, and everyone declared that they 
were the very prettiest of the season — everyone, that is to 
say, except the two or three unfortunate girls who, being 
without partners, had slipped away to the dressing room, 
there to wait for their maids to come to take them home and, 
while choking back bitter tears of mortification, hope against 
hope that their disgrace had passed unnoticed. 

Poor defeated victims of that social warfare for which 
every ballroom provides a battle ground where the results 
of the preliminary skirmishing which has gone on at din- 
ners and teas are displayed to " all New York " ! There they 
sat, listening to the music and laughter coming joyously 
up from below, while in their hearts envy, hatred and all 
uncharitableness, most likely, grew and festered. After the 
fiercest of men's conflicts practised hands bind up the wounds 
of friend and foe, but into a ballroom no Red Cross comes 
on its errand of mercy ; there it is everyone for herself, and 
who ever wastes even so much as a single thought on the 
vanquished? 

So the dancers followed that famous leader, " Monty " 
West, through figure after figure ; forming long lines which 
broke at a given signal, when the men looked about for the 
partners they happened to desire and the girls maneuvered to 
put themselves in the way of the best gilded youths; thea 
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gathering all together beneath a huge floral umbrella, which 
showered down roses ; tossmg gay-colored confetti ; swinging 
about in a long chain that dissolved at the leader's signal, 
when it was each man's duty to dance with the girl who hap- 
pened to stand opposite to him at the moment of dissolution 
— a duty often unfulfilled, particularly if that particular 
girl chanced to be plain, or else, as sometimes happened, saw 
an opportunity of getting a more desirable partner. Next 
would come, perhaps, one of those more intricate figures in 
which only some half dozen couples take part, while the rest 
sit waiting until at the signal the army of " stags " rush 
forward to seize and dance with the popular girls, who have 
been employing the interval to display their favors, count 
them, and question their less attractive friends as to the 
number they have received. Is there any contempt in this 
world equal to that which the girl with ten favors feels for 
the girl with two? It is not strange that dread of the dress- 
ing room ordeal, when the dance is over, trophies numbered, 
and the question, "How many did you get?" fills the air, 
sometimes causes an unlucky girl to abstract a favor or two 
from the gay pile the more admired damsel sitting beside 
her left on her chair when chosen as a partner for perhaps 
the twentieth time, and later show it as her own? A kind of 
petty thievery which has caused more than one weak girl 
to shed hot tears of shame when safe at home again. 

Katharine had seen too much of the tragi-comedy called 
" society " not to be well acquainted with this phase of it, 
and more than once she had taken favors from the heap which 
she, a hostess whose dinners were as near perfection as any- 
thing can be on this earth, invariably received, and slyly 
added them to the pitiful little collection belonging to some 
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girl who was poor, plain, or, worst of all, clever. As for Nell 
Wylie, she never troubled her head about such things ; though, 
to do her justice, she would, if asked, have given away her 
entire stock of those dainty trifles, so valued for a night, so 
worthless afterwards; only it never occurred to her to give 
quietly and unobserved, as Katharine did, or to refrain from 
questioning any girl she saw about the number she had 
amassed. After that night at the dancing class when Miss 
Trevalyan came to her rescue, Nell had never for an instant 
known what it meant to be a wall-flower, and she never 
stopped to consider the possible sensations of the species. 
She was not really selfish; only she was so busy enjoying 
herself that she had no time to think of other people. And 
she was only nineteen. 

That night, when Katharine and she bade Mrs. Bartlett 
good-bye, Nell was all aglow with felicity. Had she not 
danced every minute until her feet ached with fatigue? been 
in fact one of the belles of the ball, declared by man after 
man as sweet and lovely as the white roses she carried? And 
beyond and above all, had not Jimmie Dane been her constant 
attendant, and given her every favor he could get hold of? 
No wonder Nell was happy! What more could she possibly 
desire? 

Katharine looked a little wistfully at the girPs joyous 
face; in all her life, she had never been one-tenth as happy, 
as Nell was at that moment. Then her eyes fell on the 
violets, faded now, and drooping sadly on their fragile stems, 
and the wistfulness of her glance changed to a look of con- 
tent. A passing wish to give her pleasure — that, to her, was 
what they symbolized; not a very great deal, truly, yet to 
Katharine Trevalyan something most rare and precious. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

ONE raw, chilly afternoon, late in January, Ver- 
knondee, after hesitating for a moment on the cor- 
ner, turned off Fifth Avenue and went down Fifty- 
— th Street towards the Lacys*. Mrs. Lacy was that day 
giving the second of two teas, and Vernondee, who felt restless 
and had nothing particular to do, thought he might as well 
drop in there for a little while. There had been several heavy 
storms during the past few weeks, and in the side streets 
there were a number of huge, heaped-up mounds of what had 
once been spotless snow, now gray with accumulated filth. 
Here and there passing vehicles had broken fragments from 
the piles which, if left alone, might eventually have melted 
and run off ; these a solitary street-cleaner, clad in a costume 
which had presumably been at one time white, was listlessly 
^i^S&g^ ill restoring to their parent heaps; an occupation 
constantly interrupted by the stream of carriages and motors 
which flowed steadily through the street from the Avenue, 
many of them pausing in front of No. 16, the house which 
the Lacys had occupied for several seasons — ever since their 
daughter made her d^but. 

As Vernondee, assisted by the footman, stood removing his 
over-coat in the square entrance hall — the house was an 
American basement — he could hear the sound of many voices 
coming down from above. Several people whom he knew 
greeted him, stopped for a word or two, and passed out, or 
on up the stairs. Presently there was a momentary cessation 
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of arrivals and departures. Vemondee was just deciding that 
he had better go up to the drawing room, when he heard a 
light step on the polished oak stairway, and the soft dull 
sound of trailing velvet skirts. He glanced up; Katharine 
Trevaljan was descending the stairs, her head bent a little, 
her eyes fixed absently in front of her. It was evident that 
she did not see him, and for a brief space he was able to study 
her unobserved. She moved slowly and rather wearily, one 
gloved hand touching the stair-railing lightly ; she was paler 
even than usual, and the comers of her mouth drooped a 
little, for she was in the grasp of one of those moods of dis- 
content and bitter loneliness which sometimes fell upon her 
and held her fast. Vemondee saw that she was not happy, and 
wondered eagerly just how much her expression would alter 
when her eyes encountered his. The change might tell him a 
good deal that he very much wanted to know. 

As the thought flashed through his mind he made an in- 
voluntary movement ; the sound seemed to pierce through 
Katharine's abstraction ; she started, glanced hastily around, 
and saw him. Instantly the change in her expression came, 
but not the change he had hoped for and expected. Instead 
of brightening or softening, her face stiiFened a little, be- 
coming still, composed, neutral; it was as though her ever- 
ready pride had flung a veil over her emotions. The smile 
she gave Vemondee was purely conventional — of the lips only. 
Her head resumed its customary erect poise, her voice, as 
she spoke to him, was under perfect control. At that in- 
stant, he seemed to her only one of the alien throng by which 
she was surrounded, and from which she stood solitary, aloof. 

Vemondee felt annoyed, baffled, and also a little afraid; 
there was something particularly disconcerting to him in her 
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self-possession, in the slim dignity of her bearing, enhanced 
as it was by the moss-green velvet of her gown, which hung 
about her in stately folds; from under the shadow of her 
plume-laden hat her eyes looked forth, dark and somber. 
The light seemed able to rest only on the waves of her beau- 
tiful hair, and on the diamond or two that sparkled in the 
lace at her throat. 

Had it not been for the plans he had made regarding her, 
Vemondee would have watched her quite unmoved ; as it was, 
he felt decidedly ill at ease. He did not know what to say, 
and therefore fell back on the weather, that most useful of 
conversational stop-gaps. 

** It's growing much colder," he said, trying not to show 
his discomfort. " You had better fasten up your furs." 

She took his advice and drew the magnificent stole of sil- 
ver-tipped fox closer about her with a wintry little smile, 
finding a tiny scrap of comfort in his thought for her. He 
had spoken merely for the sake of saying something, yet had 
he considered for a week he could not have selected better 
words. Miss Trevalyan had no affectionate parents to insist 
that she wrap up well and keep her feet dry. Yet even more 
than his words was the look of anxiety in Vemondee's eyes ; a 
look which sprang in reality from his feeling that she was 
holding herself apart, standing mentally at a distance from 
him, treating him as simply one of the many whom she knew ; 
an acquaintance, and no more. The secret of her trouble was 
one to which she evidently intended that neither he nor any 
other should obtain so much as the smallest clue. Her atti- 
tude, were it maintained, would prove conclusively that all 
his attempts to win her confidence had utterly failed. His 
very natural anxiety showed itself in his eyes. 
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Katharine saw that look, and thought she understood it. 
She knew that her face must have betrayed her and enabled 
him to divine her unhappiness before she saw him, and she 
attributed his evident uneasiness to the knowledge of her 
feeling which he had thus gained. What other reason indeed, 
could there possibly be for his looking at her so? Here, then, 
was someone who actually cared whether she was glad or sad; 
actually understood, and perhaps, sympathized. She felt 
soothed, a little less alone. 

And so the uneasiness which he had tried to conceal did 
Vemondee good service. 

'^ I hope it does not begin to snow again, because of the 
Romeyns' dance to-night," Katharine remarked, making con- 
versation, and despising herself meanwhile for the triviality 
of her speech. How convention-bound she was, after all! 

He saw that her face had lost its cold, neutral expression, 
and though he could not imagine what had caused the change, 
he accepted it as a good omen. "With whom are you 
dining? " he asked, and his voice made the question sound 
like one of importance. 

Mrs. Dane, Mrs. Chilton, Mrs. Lacy, Mrs. Bartlett, and 
some half-dozen others were going to give dinners that night 
and take their guests on later to the much discussed costiune 
baU. 

"Miss Wylie and I are to be with Mrs. Bartlett,** 
Katharine replied, picking up the big flufFy mufF she had 
laid down while arranging her stole. "And you?" 

" Mrs. Chilton was good enough to ask me," Vernondee 
replied. 

A slight shadow swept across Miss Trevalyan's mobile 
face. She reflected, however, that it was no business of hers 
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where Vemondee dined, and bidding him " Good-bye, then, 
for the present," she passed out to her waiting carriage, 
leaving a faint fragrance of violets in the air from the bunch 
she wore at her waist. 

Vemondee watched her go with curiously mixed sensations 
— disgust mingled with admiration ; she embodied at once all 
that he most longed for and all that he most disliked. The 
spiritual quality of her beauty, her proud reserve, the dig- 
nity of her movements and bearing, a certain delicate fas- 
tidiousness of mind and person that breathed from her — 
these he disliked, almost hated ; but the luxury in which she 
lived, by which she was always surrounded, the velvet and 
costly furs in which she was clad, the jewels that sparkled 
at her throat, the well-trained footman who, a rug of softest 
fur over his arm, had waited for her on the stoop and sprung 
to open the door of her perfectly appointed carriage — the 
wealth indicated by all these was to him the most desirable 
thing in the whole world, and he wanted, hated, and respected 
her because she possessed it and he did not. 

As he went up the broad stairway to the drawing room, 
Vemondee had a distinct feeling of grievance ; it was a great 
shame, he thought, that he must go through all this worry 
and bother, and then submit to the fetters of matrimony 
in order to obtain what so many of his acquaintances had 
without struggle or payment of any kind! people, too, who 
did not deserve nor know how to use it one-half so well as he 
did. Certainly, there must be a screw loose somewhere in the 
conduct of the universe. For the time being the joys of suc- 
cessful duplicity palled on Vemondee. Pleasure, enforced, be- 
comes mere pain. 

It was now about five, and Mrs. Lacy's rooms were filled 
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with a fhrong composed principally of women ; a few stray, 
more or less bored men were gathered around the punch bowl, 
over which Caroline Lacy herself presided, while two of her 
dear friends supplied the debutantes and elderly women with 
tea or chocolate, casting envious glances during every pause 
in their uninteresting occupation at the group around the 
punch bowl, and endeavoring to buoy up their sinking spirits 
with thoughts of the coming dinner and dance. Mrs. Lacy 
stood near the doorway in the drawing room, shaking hands, 
smiling mechanically on her guests, and inwardly thanking 
Heaven that this was her last day. Having received from her 
a smile, a hand-shake, and the stereotyped ^^ So glad to see 
you,*' Vernondee retreated to a comer out of the rush, where 
he stood looking about and listening to the fragments of 
conversation that reached his ears from the perpetually shift- 
ing and changing groups. *^ I hate teas, don't you? I hardly 

ever go to one but ^ ** Not at all ! She's a most devoted 

mother. Why, she spends an hour every day with her chil- 
dren, except, of course, in the height of the season, and even 

then she's ^" " No, there won't be any divorce. It's all 

been arranged quietly. Much better taste, I think, and I'm 

sure you'll ^" " My dear, that fiend of a dressmaker never 

sent my gown until after ten! I was simply wild! And I 

told her the very next day ^" 

Vernondee spied an opening in the crowd, and seizing his 
opportunity, made his way through it into the dining room, 
where he joined the group around Miss Lacy and the punch 
bowl, pretending not to hear the tea-pouring girl, who tried 
to attract his attention by saying "Oh, Mr. Vernondee!" 
very distinctly. They always have excellent punch at the 
Lacys'. 
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Miss Lacy greeted Vemondee warmly. She knew that he 
too would be at the dance that night, and she was too much 
of an adept at the social game to lose any chance of securing 
an additional partner. He immediately fulfilled her expecta- 
tions by asking her to save a two-step for him, and then 
joined in the discussion — if it can be called by such a name — 
which his coming had interrupted. 

" Oh, it*s all very well for you to try and skin out of it 
now, but you know mighty well you said you thought Miss 
Holland would be far and away the prettiest girl in the 
room. You needn't deny it ; " this from Miss Lacy, accom- 
panied by a toss of the head which made the little artificial 
curl she wore just over her left ear bob wildly. 

** Honor bright, I never said anything of the sort. You 
just ask Bryant if I did," replied the pleased and flattered 
youth to whom she spoke, seeing himself a very Beau Brum- 
mel, creating reputations for beauty by a word or a glance. 

^' As if I didn't know he'd take your part, all right, all 
right! No girl ever has a particle of show when it comes 
to getting the truth out of a man. Has she, Mr. Vemondee? " 

" Upon my word, I don't see how men can help telling you 
the truth. Miss Lacy — unless they want to be disagreeable." 

Miss Lacy laughed and dropped him a little mock curtsey. 
" Just hear him talk ! Does he actually expect me to believe — • 
why, hello, Mr. Ward ! I thought you were down in Florida. 
Have some punch? Mr. Norton can tell you whether it's 
good or not. He's had seven glasses ! " 

Mr. Norton, the youth above mentioned, vigorously denied 
the impeachment, and so the chatter and laughter went on. 

Presently Vemondee felt a light touch upon his arm, and 
turning, saw Mrs. Dacre standing just behind him. 
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" Get me a glass of punch, please," she said. " Pm per- 
fectly melted with the heat." 

Vemondee glanced at the very becoming caracul coat she 
wore, and thought that it was no wonder if she was too warm, 
but he procured her what she wanted and was wise enough 
to make no comments. 

Mrs. Dacre raised her closely-dotted veil and drank slowly, 
glancing about meanwhile with quick, keen eyes that saw 
everything, from the touch of black penciling with which 
Miss Lacy " improved " her eyebrows, to the worn spots on 
the black velvet gown of Mrs. Cresten, who had an immense 
income, but suffered agonies when forced to part with a 
dollar ; she was a familiar figure at all teas, but particularly 
debutantes', where she ate largely in order, people said, that 
she might need no dinner when she got home. No one liked 
her, but everybody invited her because everybody else did. 

Though she did not speak, Mrs. Dacre's manner took it for 
granted that Vemondee would remain at her side ; he felt the 
wordless demand she made upon him, and stood silently wait- 
ing. Two or three of the men had quitted the group, about 
Miss Lacy, and their places were now taken by others. Ver- 
nondee wished restlessly that he too could get away. He 
looked sidewise at Mrs. Dacre, noted the nervous twitching 
which every now and then contracted her left eyelid, and 
wondered rather indifferently whether she did not find it a 
good deal of a nuisance. 

At last she handed him her empty glass and drew the veil 
down over her mouth again. ^ Come with me," she said in a 
low, slightly imperious tone, ^' I have a hansom outside, and 
we can talk in that." 

Vemondee assented, and they passed together through the 
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crowd, stopping here and there to exchange a word with 
various acquaintances. In the drawing room Mrs. Dacre 
paused to speak to the hostess : ^^ Good-bye, dear Mrs. Lacy ; 
I really must run now. Tell Caroline I wanted to say how- 
de-do to her, but the men were clustered about her so I 
couldn't get anywhere near her. Well, I can't blame them! 
Good-bye.'' 

Mrs. Lacy gave Mrs. Dacre a smile full of gratified ma- 
ternal pride, and thought that she certainly was a very sweet 
little woman. It was with such pleasing remarks as this that 
Mrs. Dacre smoothed her social pathway. 

No sooner were they fairly settled in the hansom than Mrs. 
Dacre turned to Vernondee, and said. " How are you getting 
on? I haven't seen you for nearly a week." 

She always attacked Vernondee directly, giving him no 
chance to beat around the bush. 

" Oh, well enough, I suppose," he replied shortly, his eyes 
turned away from his companion. He was in a thoroughly 
bad humor and preferred to stare out into the street rather 
than look at Mrs. Dacre. 

The darkness, only partly dispelled by the few street lamps 
which cast a faint yellow glow over their immediate surround- 
ings, softened the harsh outlines of the houses, and veiled the 
dirtiness of the snow heaps. As they swung sharply round 
the comer onto the Avenue, an automobile flashed by, its 
powerful head-lights illuminating the pathway before it with 
pitiless brilliance; then it disappeared, leaving behind a 
strong smell of gasoline. As they drove on, now slowly, now 
rapidly, then stopping altogether, the side streets looked 
like dark alleys, gloomy and mysterious, from which every 
now and then cabs and carriages of all kinds emerged. It 
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was as if the Avenue, by some strange magnetic influence, 
drew all light, all life, to itself. 

*'*Well enough' doesn't mean anjrthing." Mrs. Dacre's 
voice came high and sharp. She paused, and if Vemondee had 
been looking at her, he would have seen that her lips were com- 
pressed in a straight, determined, narrow red line. *' Have 
you made any real advance? " she went on. " It's time now 
that you were able to go to her house, not just as one' of the 
Sunday afternoon callers, but a cup of tea and a social chat 
— ^that sort of thing. You know what I mean. You ought to 
have managed at least that much by now, anyway." Fresh 
from the overheated house she shivered a little in the raw, 
cold air. 

Her tone stung Vemondee's vanity — ^that easily wounded 
vanity of a mean, cowardly, egotistic nature. '^ I suppose I 
could do it without much trouble if I tried," he said, his eyes 
narrowing disagreeably. 

Inside the fur muff which matched her coat Mrs. Dacre's 
restless fingers twisted her little handkerchief into a thin 
rope; the nervous twitching of her eyelids increased. There 
were times when she would have found it a great relief could 
she have boxed Vemondee's ears, and this was one of them. 
Her voice was tense and a little shrill as she replied : '^ In 
Heaven's name, why don't you then? You can't go loafing 
about after her forever. People will begin to talk soon, and 
the moment any of their gossip reaches her ears, it will be 
aU up with you unless you make her care enough for you to 
resent hearing you caUed ' fortune hunter.' " 

** I suppose you are right ; " Vemondee's tone was concil- 
iatory, as indeed it always became the moment Mrs. Dacre 
displayed any anger or even annoyance. " I will see what 
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I can do to-night. But you have no idea what a damnably 
hard job it is ! Making love is easy, but this friendly business 
is the very devil ! " Like most weak people, Vemondee took 
pleasure in using strong language. 

Mrs. Dacre, still twisting and imtwisting the bit of cam- 
bric in her muff, began to talk fluently, repeating and empha- 
sizing much that she had said before. Miss Trevalyan's 
character, as it appeared to Mrs. Dacre's eyes, was analyzed 
with all the keenness of vindictive hatred, and Vemondee, 
listening, smiled to himself in the darkness, turning his little 
mustache about his fingers, and thinking what fiends women 
were. He did not really wish to injure anyone, himself. So 
far as this little affair he was now engaged in went — well, 
why not he as well as another? And what is a rich girl, after 
all, but the natural and lawful prey of the clever, impe- 
cunious male ! Doubtless many other men had tried to travel 
along this safe road to wealth. Had not Mrs. Dacre, in fact, 
told him as much? A safe road; for should he fail, he would 
be none the worse off, while if he succeeded, he would have 
that in his grasp for which so many men he knew fought and 
struggled and rent each other day after day. Vemondee told 
himself that his way was a far better one. He meant that it 
should lead him to the desired end ; and he did not intend to 
run any risks. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

ON leaving the Lacys', Miss Trevalyan gave the 
I order, " Home, John." The footman slammed the 
carriage door, sprang up on the box and as the 
coup^ rolled briskly away, she sank back in one comer, feeling 
as if the closing of that door had cut her off from all the 
world. Loneliness descended upon her again like a heavy black 
cloud, hiding the sim. 

She thought of the assembly she had just quitted, of the 
light and heat and perfume, the intrigues and gossip, the 
senseless giggling and chatter. What a hideous waste of 
time it all was ! The afternoon spent in calling on people for 
whom she cared nothing and who interested her little if at 
all; and now she was driving home quickly — to do what? 
To dress elaborately in order that she might first dine and 
then dance with others to whom she was just as indifferent. 
She called herself a reasonable being, and this was her life; 
in this aimless way she was squandering those brief years 
which constitute the only existence of which we have any 
positive knowledge. But how better it? How make it fuller, 
richer, more genuinely worth while? Oh, for someone to 
whom she might turn for help and counsel! A friend — a 
single real friend. 

Katharine closed her eyes ; her attitude spoke eloquently of 
weariness and lassitude, her delicate body drooped like a 
parched flower ; and it was then that Vemondee's face, with 
that troubled look she had noticed in the eyes, rose before 
her out of the darkness. He had cared. Not much, of course, 
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but still he had cared. Could he perhaps help her? The 
thought formed itself hesitatingly in her mind, scarce daring 
to take definite shape. Could she ever venture to speak to 
him quite frankly of those ideas and feelings out of which the 
web is wrought of that real life, which is the life of the soul? 
And should she venture, would he ? 

The craving for companionship which had never known 
one instant's genuine satisfaction, stirred itself vigorously 
within her, crying out that here was a chance, here was one 
who might understand; her hungry heart added a demand 
which she felt, but hardly recognized. The immense capacity 
for self-devotion, which circumstances had deprived of any 
natural outlet, all the emotions that had had no opportimity 
to develop normally and happily, rose and clamoured pite- 
ously against the fate which had trammeled them and boimd 
them fast. Katharine herself could not have analyzed, did 
not even comprehend the flood of powerful undirected sensa- 
tions which surged through her. She felt so intensely that 
she could not think ; she only pleaded dumbly for help against 
she knew not what, as a child, terrorized by the dark, cries 
out for protection from the horrors it feels, but cannot see. 
And for the flash of a second the answer to her plea seemed 
to be Vemondee's face, with its anxious eyes. Unconsciously, 
she stretched out her hands in an involuntary appeal. 

The slight movement served to rouse her; she opened her 
eyes and moved a little against the cushions of the carriage. 
Her habitual self-control forced back and restrained once 
more the inrush of unwelcome emotions. She raised her hands 
to her head, pushing the hair back off her forehead. The 
world seemed to have regained its customary aspect. 

And then suddenly, unexpectedly as a storm from out of 
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a dear sky, she became aware of a chill feeling of distrust — 
distrust of Vemondee, a distrust instinctive and without rea- 
son. She felt that she had no faith in him ; why, she did not 
know. His looks, his words, his actions, all seemed false ; his 
face a mere smiling mask behind which lurked — ^what? Her 
whole frame stiffened; she sat up erect on the seat, staring 
out of the window with sorrowful eyes that saw without ob- 
serving it the many colored drama of the streets. She gath- 
ered her furs closer about her and thrust her hands deep in 
her muff, seeking to find in mere physical warmth a relief 
from the cold wretchedness of the irresistible doubt which 
seemed to chill her through and through. 

But the doubt was irresistible only for a short time; soon 
the innate generosity of her nature arose and asserted itself. 
Was she so cynical, so unbelieving, so ready to think the 
worst, that she could without any real cause distrust the one 
man who, having nothing to gain, had shown himself frankly 
interested in her, had even grieved at seeing her sorrowful? 
The one man who had talked to her with simple friendliness 
about the things for which she cared — friendliness which she, 
perhaps, had repulsed. She was undoubtedly right to look 
with suspicion on most of those who courted her; she had 
learnt that much through unpleasant experience, but Ver- 
nondee — she had given him nothing, done nothing for him. 
Her mind traveled rapidly over the brief period of their 
acquaintance, from that first meeting at Mrs. Dacre^s to their 
recent parting in the Lacys' hall. What had he ever said or 
done that gave her the faintest shadow of a right to dis- 
trust him? He was to dine with Mrs. Chilton that night. 
There, she thought, was the fact which had lain at the root 
pf her sudden inexplicable doubt- An admirable r^son truly 
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— one which she ought to be proud of as doing honor to her 
sense of justice! How narrow-minded, how contemptibly 
small she was growing. It was this existence she led, sur- 
rounded by selfish maneuvers and intrigues, selfish hopes and 
fears, flatteries and caresses, springing all from a sordid self- 
seeking which had for its object one form or other of ma- 
terial aggrandizement. She must keep careful watch lest 
her belief in truth and honor and nobility and faith be 
destroyed. 

Sitting up very straight, and a little rigid, her hands 
clenched tight inside her muff, her lips pressed firmly to- 
gether, her eyes, deep and soft as pansies, glowing with an 
ardent, generous light, she defended before the tribunal of 
her thoughts the man she believed to be her friend, accusing 
herself meanwhile of baseness and lack of loyalty — to her, 
something more than a crime. She reproached herself for 
her own formless suspicion. What more despicable than to 
distrust without reason? 

And so Katharine Trevalyan fought with the instinct 
which tried so hard to warn her, which, vanquished and 
bound down by her strong will, still struggled most valiantly 
to save her. 

She battled with herself a good while, for the doubt took 
a long time to vanquish and even at the end it was only 
stunned, though she declared to herself that it was dead and 
buried. It was the memory of this distrust, distrust she called 
unfair and ungenerous, which made her receive Vernondee 
with so much cordiality when he came to ask her for a dance 
that evening that he, feeling the change in her, was embold- 
ened to take her card and fill up the few space? stiU remaining 
yjicant on it with his Qwu name. 
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The ball was proving even a greater success than Mrs. 
Romeyn had dared to hope. The idea of ** dressing up " 
which so delights all normal children, appeals strongly to 
grown people as well, and Mrs. Romeyn's guests had been 
filled with a spirit of competition which resulted in a really 
wonderful display of satin and velvet, laces and jewels, for 
which the graceful masses of purple wistaria that turned the 
room into a bower made an ideal background. Even the 
men, renouncing for once their somber black, were gorgeous 
in uniforms of all kinds and dates, or rufiled it in the laced 
coats and knee breeches of a more picturesque time. 

Nell Wylie, in the daintiest of pale blue Watteau gowns^ 
one Miss Trevalyan had " ordered for herself and then f oimd 
when it was half finished that it did not suit her style at all, 
so Nell would really be doing her a kindness by taking it 
off her hands," etc., etc., looked her best and danced to her 
heart's content. Katharine's own spirits had swung away, 
pendulum-like, from the point of despondency they had 
touched during the afternoon. Not being in the least given 
to self-analysis, it never even occurred to her to wonder how 
much of the pleasure she felt was due to the gayety surround- 
ing her, to the effect on her young blood of the lights and 
music and laughter, and how much to the fact that Vemondee 
was with her, and her distrust of him subdued. 

They were standing talking together during one of the 
last figures of the cotillon. Vernondee, through bored, con- 
cealed the fact perfectly, and managed to derive a good deal 
of satisfaction from a covert contemplation of Miss Treval- 
yan's magnificent Louis Fourteenth costume of rose-pink 
satin, silver brocade, and exquisite lace, and still more from 
a mental estimate of the probable value of the pearl necklace 
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that clasped her slender white throat. The stately fashion of 
the dress was well adapted to the patrician contour of her 
head and form; it suited that pretty dignity of hers — dig^ 
nity which to sympathetic eyes would have held in it more 
than a little pathos. She had never looked lovelier; but her 
beauty was not the kind to stir Vemondee's pulses. Neverthe- 
less, he exulted; there was a change in her; her manner to- 
wards him had softened, was losing that touch of formality 
which had sometimes made him feel that it was a hopeless 
task for him to try ever to approach any nearer to her. 

" How well most of the women look to-night ! Is it because 
the old fashions were more becoming than our modem ones, 
do you think? *' Vemondee spoke with a secret consciousness 
that he himself had never looked better than he did at that 
moment, in Van Dyke costume of black velvet, with lace 
collar and cufFs. He was a handsome man, and he knew it. 

" That's scarcely fair to the present," Katharine replied. 
" To-night, every woman could choose the period whose 
clothes suited her best. And besides, there is always a sort 
of poignant perfume of romance about everything belonging 
to the past — to me, at least ; " the last words were accom- 
panied by a little smile, rather sad than gay. 

" I feel the same way," Vemondee lied in answer. " I am 
always ready to forget all the ugly side of the past, all the 
sordidness and misery and horror, and think only of what 
was fine and brave. One or two of the women here to-night 
seem to embody all that was best in it. You," he went on, 
regulating the tones of his voice carefully, " ought to be 
named Mademoiselle de Montmorency, and have just returned 
from a ball at Versailles." He uttered the names at a venture, 
and giving her no chance to reply, continued, " There are 
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some dreadful misfits, though. Just look at Miss Richardson. 
There — on your right.'' Long, lank and gawky Miss Rich- 
ardson had in an evil hour elected to wear a Louis Eleventh 
costume with towering, pointed head dress and veil. The 
efi^ect was comic to a degree, and Katharine could not help 
smiling at it, though her smile quickly gave place to a look 
of compassion. In a moment she turned her eyes away from 
the unlucky damsel, and, as she did so, Yemondee, who was 
watching her, saw a swift change pass over her face; the 
expression of proud reserve, the disdainful little curve of the 
sensitive lips, the coldness of the eyes, whose very color seemed 
to alter, surprised him; he followed the direction of her 
glance ; Mrs. Chilton, in a wonderful, gold-embroidered First 
Empire gown which revealed every opulent curve of her 
splendid figure with somewhat startling frankness, was com- 
ing towards them, accompanied as usual by Rathbone. 

An instant's bewilderment was followed by a flash of mem- 
ory which Yemondee welcomed as a veritable inspiration — 
the words spoken by Mrs. Dacre months ago : " Miss Tre- 
valyan doesn't approve of either of them. Oh, she never says 
anything, but she'll give them as wide a berth as possible — 
sympathize with her." The advice, given for another occa- 
sion, told him plainly what was the wisest thing for him to 
do now. He bent a little towards his companion : 

"Shall we go and rest a few minutes in the conservatory? " 
he asked. His look added : " And so escape these people whom 
I know very well you wish to avoid? " 

"Yes, I would like to rest a while. I'm just a little bit 
tired " ; that was all she said in words, but the gratitude in 
her eyes responded warmly to his look, and Yemondee knew 
that he had added one more to the mcmy little things whose 
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sum total would prove such an important factor in the end — 
was indeed, what he counted on to win the stake for which 
he was playing. 

It Is but seldom nowadays that a man has any chance to 
risk life and limb before the eyes of the lady whose favor he 
wishes to obtain, is able to rescue her from deadly peril, or, 
in short, employ any other of the time-honored methods; 
methods which would scarcely have appealed to Stephen Ver- 
nondee. He was clever enough to make the best use of means 
at once subtler and less fraught with discomfort for himself. 
He made Katharine fed that he not only understood, but 
shared many of her likes and dislikes. He won more of her 
good-will by enabling her to escape an encounter with Mrs. 
Chilton than any of the other aspirants to her fortune had 
ever obtained by their crude, though energetic, use of flowers 
and flatteries. 

As Katharine and Yemondee seated themselves on a rustic 
bench in the conservatory, Mrs. Dacre, in the huge plumed 
hat and quaint gown of Gainsborough's Duchess of Devon- 
shire, passed by them accompanied by Mr. Bryant, who 
looked well in a Colonial uniform which he fondly hoped to 
make people believe was copied from one worn by his great- 
great-grandfather — an Irish peasant, as a matter of fact, 
who had never so much as seen America. Mrs. Dacre nodded 
to them, threw Yemondee a quick significant look which he 
understood perfectly, and then walked on a little way, pausing 
behind a group of palms where she could overhear their con- 
versation without appearing to play the eaves-dropper. 

" I have always been sorry that when I was in London I 
hadn't time to go and see the Wallace CollectioUi" Yemondee 
was saying. "You saw it, I suppose?** 
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^^ Yes, several times. It was wonderful, and yet apart from 
the pictures, I think I have had more real pleasure out of 
the little collection my father made." Katharine's voice was 
low, but her clear enunciation made every word perfectly 
distinct and audible to Mrs. Dacre. 

Vemondee saw an opening, and made prompt use of it. *^ I 
can understand that very easily. The trouble with all these 
great collections is that there is too much to see and you get 
bewildered; it takes months to see them properly. Tell me 
something about your father's. You have it still?" 

**0h, yes; Pm very fond of it. There are not so very 
many things, but they every one of them belonged to some 
famous person. I have a silver toilette set that was Marie 
Antoinette's, one of Napoleon's snuff-boxes, a Book of 
Hours that belonged to Mary Tudor, a sword David Garrick 
used as Romeo, a lovely old missal that has Diane de Poitiers' 
crescent on it, a book about hunting that was Charles the 
First's and — oh, quite a number of others." Katharine spoke 
eagerly; to her who had found so many of her pleasures 
among books, every one of those relics had a voice, and told 
her something of the man or woman to whom it had once 
belonged. She had a genuine affection for them all, both for 
their own sakes, and for that of the father whom she had 
never known. 

Vemondee saw that the opportunity he had been maneu- 
vering for had come. " Won't you show your collection to me 
some day? I'd like so much to have a look at it. I'm in- 
terested in such things, though Pm afraid I know very little 
about them." His tone expressed just the propier and reason- 
able degree of eagerness. 

He waited a little nervously for her answer, but it was 
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not long in coming; Katharine's lips and eyes were smiling 
as she said: "Of course I will* If you really want to see 
them I'd enjoy showing them to you ever so much." 

Another post of sympathy established between them ! Ver- 
nondee pushed his advantage a little further : " Can I come 
some afternoon this week, then?" 

Miss Trevalyan thought a moment, wrinkling her forehead 
as she mentally reviewed the list of her unescapable engage- 
ments ; there was not one of them which she would not have 
thrown over gladly for the delight of showing her treasures 
to Vemondee. How different he was from the rest of the peo- 
ple she knew ! ** Could you come on Thursday about four? ^ 
she said hopefully. " We will have tea and I'll show you the 
collection. Only don't expect too much, or you will be dis- 
appointed." 

" Indeed I'll come ! " Vemondee exclaimed, and for once 
the pleasure in his voice was not feigned ; he had gained his 
point. 

Just then Nell Wylie appeared, and announced that the 
cotillon was over. The two girls went home together, Nell 
talking eagerly of the events of the evening, and Katharine, 
while apparently listening to her prot^g^'s chatter, was 
really thinking what a fool she had been to have any doubt 
of Vernondee's sincerity. Oh, if there were only a few more 
like him how different society would be! How quick he had 
been to see her dislike of meeting Mrs. Chilton, and how 
tactfully he had intervened and rescued her from the im- 
pending encounter, without any questions to force a possibly 
awkward explanation. She looked forward with a glow of 
pleasure to the hour or so they would pass together on 
Thursday. She smiled to herself thinking of her distrust of 
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him ; and yet, though she refused to acknowledge It, the dis- 
trust was still there. 

Meanwhile, Yemondee joined Mrs. Dacre, being anxious 
to tell her of the promotion he had won. 

"You certainly have made an immense advance," she de- 
clared when he had finished a short history of the even- 
ing, " but do, for Heaven's sake, be careful. If you should 
display the least bit of ignorance or indifi^erence ! " 

Yemondee shrugged his shoulders; "Well, I'll do my 
level best," he replied gloomily; "but I can tell you thia 
making love through the medium of a lot of dusty old books 
and such rubbish is beastly hard work. If I had known what I 
was imdertaking I'd never have gone in for it. Now if Miss 
Trevalyan was only a simple innocent little fool like that 
Wylie girl " 

"We were just saying how perfectly charming Miss 
Wylie looked to-night, dear Mrs. Bartlett," interposed Mrs. 
Dacre in her most suave tones, and Yemondee, turning 
quickly, saw that the great lady was standing quite near 
them. 

He devoutly hoped she had not overheard his last re- 
mark, for all New York knew that Mrs. Bartlett had become 
as fond of Nell Wylie as it was possible for her to be of 
anyone — except Mrs. Bartlett. Far more fond, indeed, than 
she was of Katharine, whom she had regarded as a most 
peculiar and eccentric person ever since Katharine had ceased 
to attend the fashionable Episcopal Church where Mrs. Bart- 
lett and the majority of her friends had pews, and when 
questioned as to her reasons for behaving in such an extraor- 
dinary manner declared that she did not believe in the Epis- 
copal creed, and therefore would no longer go to an 
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Episcopal Church. That anyone should stop going to a 
church where the music was of the best and the congregation 
of the smartest, because of such a trifle as disbelief In the 
creed, was to Mrs. Bartlett simply Incomprehensible, and she 
had looked upon Katharine as a sort of social monstrosity 
ever since. Nell, on the contrary, had no such absurd notions, 
and Mrs. Bartlett thought her all a girl should be. Mrs. 
Dacre, well acquainted with this latter fact, began to praise 
Nell warmly, at the same time plainly hinting that she owed 
most, if not all of her charm to Mrs. Bartlett's forming 
hand. 

Vemondee soon made his adieux and went home through the 
empty silent streets, the tiny rooms he occupied In a bachelor 
apartment house being quite close at hand. As he strolled 
along puffing at a cigarette, his thoughts were not very 
agreeable, being principally concerned with the large num- 
ber of bills the evening mail had brought him and the rapid 
diminution of his bank accoimt. He had made any number 
of plans for Increasing It and every one had fallen through ; 
except that of a rich marriage. Working out the sum In his 
head he came to the conclusion that if he was lucky his funds 
would last about six months longer. Then he would have to 
fall back on his credit, and when that was exhausted, leave 
New York; a most distasteful prospect. Decidedly, he must 
push matters a little more rapidly with Miss Trevalyan. 

He felt certain now that he occupied more of a place in her 
life than she herself was aware of. His career as a chevalier 
d'indiistrie had taught him to read the feelings of men and 
women towards himself by the most trifling signs ; a quiver 
of the lips, a flicker of the eyelids. He believed that he noted 
these things with cold-blooded accuracy, though as a matter 
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of fact he was often misled by his vanity into thinking them 
more favorable than they really were. He thought with satis- 
faction of the interview he had arranged, and the oppor- 
tunity it would give him ; the many opportunities, rather, for 
it surely would be easy enough to find excuses for returning. 
Soon, he hoped, his presence every now and then would become 
a matter of course, though it would not do for him to cheapen 
himself by going too often ; he must keep to the border line 
between friendship and familiarity. Ah well, he had pleased 
many women in his time. He smiled as he remembered them. 
Why should he fear failure now? 



CHAPTER NINE 

MUS. DACRE*S wisdom in advising Vernondee to 
obtain, by hook or by crook, informal entrance 
^ into Miss Trevalyan^s house, was soon proved be- 
syond all possibility of question. Before Lent arrived, 
Katharine had learned to look forward to these visits as the 
brightest spots in her outwardly gay but really rather dull 
existence. Vernondee tactfully made them few enough never 
to grow commonplace, and yet frequent enough to establish 
a sort of intimacy. Best of all for his purpose, they remained 
quite unknown to society, which had no idea whatever that 
there was anything between the heiress and Stephen Ver- 
nondee except the most ordinary kind of acquaintance. He 
appreciated his good luck, though he indulged himself in 
many a grumble during his conferences with his mentor, 
whose counsels had never been more useful to him that they 
were just then. 

It was after one of these talks with Mrs. Dacre that 
Vernondee began to ** pump '* unsuspicious Nell Wylie as to 
Miss Trevelyan's movements, garnering in that way much 
valuable information. It was thanks to knowledge thus gained 
that he met Katharine " imexpectedly '* more than once that 
winter in picture galleries, concert halls, and other places 
unfrequented by their set. 

One stormy afternoon in March Katharine and Vernondee 
sat together before the blazing wood fire in the library, an im- 
mense bay-windowed room, nearly the full width of Miss Tro- 
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valyan's broad, old-fashioned house. Outside it was already 
growing dark; it had been a dismal day. Few people were 
abroad, and these few shivered in the searching cold, and 
slipped and slid miserably on the icy pavements, covered with 
the mixture of hail and sleet which the bitter wind flung 
against the windows of the luxurious room in sharp rattling 
volleys. Some woe-begone hansoms, the horses with their 
heads hanging down in hopeless resignation, the drivers hud- 
dled up in wretched little heaps on their exposed perches, an 
automobile or two skidding badly as it went aroimd the 
comers, some half-dozen hapless delivery wagons, one of 
which had broken down and remained in the street, lurching 
over on one side in drunken fashion : these were all that had 
passed the door during the last hour. No one was out who 
could manage to keep under shelter. 

The huge library seemed all the warmer and more comfort- 
able by contrast with the conditions outside. The tea-tray 
had been placed on a claw-footed, polished mahogany table 
drawn in front of the cheerful blaze, and Katharine was busily 
employed in making tea, while Yemondee, leaning back lazily 
in a cushioned easy chair, watched the firelight play among 
the waves and curls of her hair and — ^what interested him much 
more — ^flash back from the jewels on the slender fingers 
that moved so noiselessly, so deftly, about among the 
egg-shell cups and quaint, old-fashioned silver on the tea- 
tray. 

" When you really come to think of it, what a farce all this 
Lent business is ! " he said presently. ^^ Everybody stops 
dancing and plays bridge by way of being devout." 

Katharine's eyes and lips smiled deliciously as she passed 
him his cup across the table, holding back with her left hand 
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the fluffy chiffon and lace ruffles on her flowing sleeve, In 
order to keep them clear of the tea things. *^ It gives women 
a chance to replenish their wardrobes In peace, at any rate,'* 
she replied when he had received the cup safely. ^^ Mrs. Chil- 
ton told me she thought of going into retreat for a week, so 
that she might be able to concentrate her whole mind on the 
clothes question." 

Vemondee stirred the delicately tinted liquid In his cup and 
laughed as if much amused. ^^ Well, she'll certainly be out 
of mischief for a time, and that's better than joining one of 
those sewing classes some women are so fond of. To judge 
from most of the things I have heard, they're nothing but 
regular hot-beds of gossip." 

Miss Trevalyan raised her cup to her lips with a tiny sigh. 
** I'm afraid you're right," she replied as she set it down 
again. '^ And there's an immense amoimt of harm done at 
some of them." Her eyes grew dark and her lip curled as 
she recalled several of the tales started at these " charitable '* 
meetings. 

" After all, I suppose the poor unf ortimates who are obliged 
to stay In New York have to amuse themselves somehow," he 
said flippantly, and Instantly regretted the words as he saw 
her look at him, surprised and questioning. '*I wish they 
could And some less contemptible way of doing it, though," 
he added In a serious tone. 

Katharine sat silent a moment, watching the fire, that now 
shot up ambitious spires of flame^ now drew together In a 
glowing mass. 

" And then, too, it's only when they are In New York that 
people bother much about keeping Lent," she remarked with 
Jittl^ smjl^, "Oiice thej get down to Florida, or any pf 
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the winter resorts, for that matter, they do just about as 
they please " ; she paused and her smile vanished as she went 
on : ^ It is funny in a way, but it has its sad side too, don't 
you think so? '* 

As Stephen Vemondee had never thought about it either in 
one way or another, he was a trifle nonplussed for a moment. 
However, he contrived to cover the pause successfully by 
helping himself to a toasted muffin, and then replied gravely : 
*^ That's the modem fashionable way. It's pleasure first, 
last, and all the time. You are the only person I know who 
takes anything except society and social duties seriously." 

Katharine flushed a little, for to her the words sounded like 
praise, and she was beginning to care what this man thought 
of her, to desire and value his good opinion. All the more, 
perhaps, because he made her so few compliments — had never, 
for instance, told her that her hair was spun gold and her 
eyes the most beautiful of stars; two phrases of which the 
various applicants for her hand had nearly all been fond. 
She never suspected that it amused him to say such things 
just because she took them in one way, while he really meant 
them in quite another; what seemed praise to her expressed 
the very limit of stupidity and boredom to him. 

There fell a significant silence; the portraits hanging on 
the walls looked down at the couple in sedate and stately 
fashion, as if interested in a scene of the human comedy 
which in diverse ways and varying garbs, has been played 
with little save outward change through all the generations. 
Vemondee imderstood the full value of that pause, and did 
not speak ; it was Katharine who at last broke it. 

"Have you finished *Coiimorton' yet?" she asked, re- 
ferring to a very clever society novd just publish^ by a 
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young and rising author which was being much discussed in 
the newspapers and book reviews. 

^^ Yes, I finished it yesterday afternoon. It nearly made me 
late for the Romeyns' dinner." 

Katharine laughed. "How dreadful! Well, what do you 
think of it?" 

Vemondee hesitated a moment, as if considering his judg- 
ment carefully. The fact was that he had expected the ques- 
tion and decided just how to answer it ; his hesitation was only 
to enable him to recall the phrases he had selected. ^^ It's 
clever, very, very clever," he said slowly, " and most admira- 
bly written. I believe I really could identify the originals of 
a good many of the characters, but — well, I don't see the good 
of recording ugly things, even when they are true." 

" He certainly shows a certain phase of New York society 
just as it is," Katharine put in. "He hasn't exaggerated 
a bit." 

" No one who knows anjrthing about it can deny that. 
Still, for my part, I would rather he had idealized a little. 
And then I do not like his heroine. He keeps telling you what 
a pure, lovely character she has, and in the very next breath 
describes her as willing to marry Ralston just for his money." 

"I agree with you there. The heroine seemed to me the 
weakest spot in the book." As Katharine spoke she leaned 
her head against the high back of the chair, unconsciously 
revealing the delicate round of her snowy throat, which rose 
flower-like from the sapphire blue of her tea-gown — one of 
Madame Blanche's most beautiful confections. Vemondee 
rather wondered at himself that he had no desire to kiss the 
soft warm flesh. 

" Good women don't sell themselves in that way either for 
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money or position," he said emphatically, elaborating a hint 
given him by a newspaper review of the book. " If what's her 
name — ^Nora — ^was what the author said she was, she wouldn't 
have acted the way he makes her act. On the contrary, she'd 
have been horrified at the bare idea of doing such a thing. 
I should think," he added speculatively, " that in real life a 
great fortune might sometimes even serve as a deterrent." 

^ You mean, a good woman might perhaps hesitate about 
marrying a man whom she knew to be very rich?" 

" I suppose I ought not to pretend to judge," Vemondee 
replied with apparent thoughtf ulness, ^' but it seems to me 
that it's just as despicable in a woman to marry for money 
as it is in a man. And any decent fellow hates to make love 
to an heiress for fear she may think he's nothing but a fortune 
hunter." The last words were spoken with an accent of the 
utmost contempt. 

"Still, women have fallen honestly in love with wealthy 
men," Katharine answered, her eyes on the shifting, darting 
flames, " and I suppose it sometimes happens the other way 
round." 

" Undoubtedly. That's one reason why it occasionally 
comes even harder on a man to be poor than it does on a girL 
Everyone thinks it right and proper for a penniless girl to 
marry a multi-millionaire, but if it's the girl who has the 
money, they all look at the man askance, though he may be 
really mad about her. Take this book we've been talking 
about. The ending is called delightfully romantic because 
Ralston marries Jane, who hasn't a sou ; but suppose it had 
been Ralston who was so miserably poor? What would they 
have said then — in real life, anyhow? No wonder every self- 
respecting poor man fights against falling in love with a rich 
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girl. I believe more than one unlucky chap has ruined his life 
by loving a woman with a fortune, and being too proud to 
tell her so." Vemondee had said all he wanted to, and was 
quite ready to change the subject. Just as he stopped speak- 
ing one of the logs in the fireplace fell asunder with a light 
crash amid a shower of sparks. 

Katharine looked at him with a sort of grateful respect. 
Here was someone who thought of an heiress as more than 
a mere appendage to her fortune, of marriage other than as 
a means of gain. ** Yes, I suppose that's true," she replied at 
length, and she did not know how much sadness there was in 
her low tone. Another pause; then she went on: "So alto- 
gether you did not like * Conmorton '? " It was she who had 
advised him to read it. 

"Yes and no," Vemondee answered. "I admired it im- 
mensely but," — ^his voice fell a little — ^^ do you remember 
the part where Carter finds out how his chum has tricked and 
robbed him? It reminded me too much of an experience of my 
own — one I have never forgotten, though it happened a long 
time ago. You see," he went on, turning his head away and 
biting his lip as if to keep it from trembling, " the man was 
my dear friend. I loved him — and it hurt. I have never spoken 
to anyone about it before " ; he contrived to make the last 
sentence an appeal. 

Katharine's quick sympathy responded instantly. She was 
too young, too inexperienced to catch the false note in Ver- 
nondee's story. She only knew that he had kept silence to 
others and told her, come to her and revealed the wound he 
hid from the eyes of the world. Impulsively, her hand moved 
out, intending to touch his in silent sympathy and under- 
standing ; moved and — dropped on her lap ; why, she did not 
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know. She told herself afterwards that she had been weak 
enough to listen to the dictates of convention instead of 
obeying those of humanity. She was wrong. It was not her 
social training that checked her impulse and made her draw 
back her hand. It was the stirring of that unreasoning, in- 
stinctive distrust, which, though she denied its existence even 
to herself, was yet hidden away in the very bottom of her 
heart. Her movement and recoil had both been so slight, so 
swift, that Yemondee, keenly as he was observing her, had 
not noticed either of them. He was much disappointed and 
chagrined by the apparently small effect of the tale which 
had taken him some time and no small amount of trouble to 
concoct. His only consolation was the feeling that Miss 
Trevalyan's eyes were on him ; that he held her attention, if 
he had not succeeded in moving her emotions. He would have 
been much better satisfied could he have known that she was 
wondering irrelevantly why she had never before noticed how 
good-looking he was. 

Presently they began to talk about other things and before 
long Yemondee took his departure. But when he had gone 
Katharine Trevalyan sat alone before the fire for a good 
many minutes, thinking over the fragment of personal history 
he had related to her, and using her imagination to supply 
the missing details. She wondered what kind of a person that 
** dear friend " had been of whose treachery Yemondee could 
not speak calmly, even after the lapse of years. She felt in- 
dignant, angry; how could one man treat another so? and 
when that other was a man like Yernondee, too. Ah, but it 
must hurt to be deceived in that way; was anything, cotUd 
anything be more painful? He had evidently suffered in- 
tensely. And he had made her his confidante, told her the sor- 
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row of which he had never breathed a word to any human 
being. She was proud, and grateful for his confidence. Ver- 
nondee had managed to appeal to her sympathy in the most 
direct and personal way ; and not only to her sympathy, but 
also to that element of vanity which no nature, however 
generous and noble it may be, is entirely without. Often after 
a visit from him, Katharine had been conscious of a feeling 
of disappointment ; she had not said what she intended to say, 
told what she had intended to tell. Something which she mis- 
takenly called the influence of her solitary life seemed always 
to hold her back. She had never yet spoken to him so freely 
and openly as, when he was absent, she often longed to speak. 

Now her mind was entirely occupied with Vemondee and 
what she believed to be the glimpses of his past life which he 
had giveh her. In her thoughts she made him the hero of a 
romance of friendship, a very idyl, shattered by a miscreant ; 
in them, he grew to the proportions of a King Arthur, easily 
deceived because too noble and true himself to see quickly the 
evil in others. And now he was her friend — ^her friend! She 
felt that she had the right to call him so, for had he not given 
her the very best proof of friendship in telling her the story 
of his trouble? 

The fire began to die down; darkness slowly settled over 
the great room, like the shadow of approaching tragedy. 



CHAPTER TEN 

1ENT,'' declared Miss Lacy with conviction, ^* would 
be quite endurable if it were not for the * appro- 
J priate * amusements." 

" Such as ** Vemondee touched the elaborately gotten 

up programme he held with a significant smile. 

The famous string quartette, for whose perfonnance at 
this musicale she was giving Mrs. Bartlett had paid an 
enormous sum, was now in the midst of what the company 
saw with inward rejoicing was the last number on the pro- 
gramme. The first violin, leading the rest of the instruments, 
sobbed pitifully, and the audience wriggled and wished the 
performance was over. 

Miss Lacy nodded in response to Vemondee's question. *^ It 
is so hard to keep from being awfully bored at these horrid 
affairs ! '* she said plaintively. ** I really think it's your duty 
to amuse me," the words were accompanied by a coquettish, 
suggestive glance sent up straight into Vemondee's eyes. 

He returned it as she expected, and then took a swift look 
ftround. If Miss Lacy wanted to flirt with him, he was quite 
ready and willing to oblige her, provided that he ran no risk 
of endangering his own projects by so doing. The two had 
been among the very last arrivals and sat together on a little 
sofa at the extreme back of the great ballroom, some distance 
from the place where the temporary platform for the musi- 
cians had been erected. Away up in front, Vemondee saw the 
gleam of Miss Trevalyan's wonderful hair; she was much 
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too far away to observe any of his movements, so, satisfied 
as to his safety, he moved closer to his companion, bending 
towards her and whispering in her ear. She smiled at him, 
well pleased, and made but small protest against his covert 
clasp of her hand* 

The voice of the violin rose in one last despairing, long- 
ing wail, like the cry of the artist's soul pleading hopelessly 
against the multitude's inertia and lack of understanding ; it 
died away unanswered, into silence. There was a brief polite 
patter of gloved hands and the audience, realizing with relief 
that the concert was actually over, rose quickly to its feet, 
dreading a possible encore. The light little gilt and brocade 
chairs were pushed in all directions as people walked about, 
greeting each other and making fervent remarks about how 
** perfectly charming '* the music had been to anyone whom 
they thought at all likely to repeat what they said to Mrs. 
Bartlett. Vemondee could see the light sparkle on Katharine's 
silver gauze draperies as she passed from group to group 
exchanging a few words with each, and acting as a sort of 
general aide-de-camp to Mrs. Bartlett. 

In a minute or two yoimg Norton appeared and began to 
chatter to Miss Lacy, while Vemondee, obeying the com- 
mands of prudence, himted up Mrs. Dacre and asked her to 
go in to supper with him. She was looking unusually well that 
night; he could see that her cheeks were flushed under the 
cunningly applied rouge, and her eyes glittered with feverish 
intensity. He guessed that something had happened, and did 
his very best to find out what it was, but at verbal rapier-play 
he was no match for Mrs. Dacre, and he found himself baffled 
at every turn. Vernondee had an intense objection to being 
worsted in this fashion, and his defeat, combined with the 
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fact that earlier In the evening he had lost to Rathbone a 
larger sum than he could conveniently spare, reduced him to 
an unpleasant state of irritability. As soon as he was able 
to get away from Mrs. Dacre, he retired into the conserva- 
tory, feeling that it would be far from wise for him in his 
present mood to venture an encounter with Miss Trevalyan. 

He threw himself into the comer of a rustic bench, rested 
his elbows on his knees and his head on his hands and sat 
there for a while, thinking how badly the world had treated 
him. Really, he thought, he was by no means a bad sort of 
fellow at bottom. Of course, he had done a good many things 
that so-called upright people would condemn, but then he had 
been practically forced to do them by lack of money. Mighty 
few of the virtuous would, in his place, have acted differently. 
And now here he was obliged to plan and work and slave in 
order to please a girl who bored him. It was a beastly shame 
that he hadn't been bom rich! He had worked himself up 
into a very comfortable state of self-pity when the sound of 
a couple of men's voices roused him from his reverie. 

Through the screen formed by a thick cluster of ferns he 
could see Jimmie Dane, Gilbert Romeyn, and a third man, 
standing talking together a few feet from him. Veraondee, 
who never felt any hesitation about eavesdropping, when he 
could do it without too much danger of discovery, did not 
move from his post. He was more than glad he had stayed 
when the third man, turning his head, showed him the strong 
unforgettable profile of Robert Cavanagh. 

** I say, Romeyn, who's that man over there talking to Mrs. 
Dacre?" suddenly exclaimed Jimmie Dane. 

Romeyn shook his head, and Cavanagh answered the ques- 
tion for him. "That attractive gentleman, Jimmie, is Mr. 
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C. — ^understood to stand for Cicero — Octavius Dodkins, the 
Beef Trust King. They say his great desire is to become a 
social star, and Miss Lacy told me Mrs. Dacre got him an 
invitation for to-night by pretending he was visiting her, or 
something of that sort.'* 

Jimmie looked with disgust at the large, fat, flabby man 
with the beetle brows and bull-dog jaw who was hanging over 
the back of Mrs. Dacre's chair and staring at the other 
women through his bad little red eyes, and said : ^^ I suppose 
she's helping him butt into the social game. How the mischief 
did you ever happen to meet him» Cavanagh? '* 

" I didn't meet him, thank you," Cavanagh replied. " He 
was pointed out to me one night in a London restaurant as 
an illustrious compatriot of mine." 

** By the way," remarked Romeyn, " I though you were 
going to bring Marrisford back with you? " 

Vemondee caught his breath sharply and leant forward, 
listening with painful intentness for Cavanagh's reply. 

^^ He couldn't come ; he has a big contract on hand and 
won't be able to get away for three or four months yet. 
Then he's coming over for a holiday." 

"Well, there's no hurry, but when he does come I want 
to see him about some business. Odd sort of chap, isn't he? " 
Romeyn added reflectively. 

Cavanagh only smiled a little and made no reply. His 
friend was very dear to him. 

" Oh, Mr. Cavanagh ! " cried a girl's voice, and Vemondee 
saw Caroline Lacy approach the group, attended now by 
Mr. Bryant. "Mr. Cavanagh, a friend of mine — such a 
sweet girl! — ^is just dying to meet you! WonH you come and 
let me introduce you to her? " 
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Cavanagh, feeling like a martyr, — ^he had no liking for 
Miss Lacy and knew very well that the '* sweet girl '' was 
either a pure myth or would be discovered after a long 
search to have gone home, — ^assented courteously, and walked 
away with the astute Caroline, who was planning to '* shake " 
Mr. Bryant as quickly as possible; Romeyn gave Jimmie a 
little push, crying: ^60 and play with the girls, you young 
rascal ! See if you can't get Miss Wylie to take pity on you." 
So the group was broken up, and after a moment's pause 
Romeyn himself sauntered over to Mrs. Dacre that she might 
present him to the multi-millionaire, Mr. Dodkins. He always 
had a very keen eye for the main chance, had Romeyn. 

Vemondee passed through the rest of the evening like a 
man in a dream, moving, talking, smiling, mechanically. Mrs. 
Dacre and one or two other people noticed the uncontrollable 
shaking of his hands and wondered whether he could be 
drinking too much. As soon as possible he went home, locked 
the door, turned on the electric light, and sat down on the 
edge of his bed to think. 

Marrisford! Marrisford! The name rang in his ears like 
the trump of doom. In vain he tried to pull himself together, 
to tell himself that he had nothing to fear, for the consump- 
tive boy who had been both the witness and the cause of that 
encounter in the cabin of the little sloop had died long ago, 
and now it was simply his word against Marrisford's. There 
was no proof against him ; a dozen times he muttered that over 
under his breath; no proof; no proof; no proof. Suppose 
Marrisford came to New York and told his story ; why should 
people believe him rather than Vemondee? He could prove 
nothing; nothing. He did not possess a shred of evidence. 
Why, there were men over there in South Africa who could tell 
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far worse things of him, who could substantiate their stories 
and do him the greatest harm, who could ruin, perhaps even 
imprison him, and yet Vernondee knew that he did not fear all 
of them together as he feared Marrisford. It was useless for 
him to tell himself that his word was as good as the other 
man's ; he knew that not for one single instant could he face 
Marrisford. He had a horrible, prophetic vision of himself 
crouched, whining for mercy, at his foe's feet. Other men 
knew him for what he was, liar, trickster, and coward ; but no 
other man had stripped his mask off and exposed his naked 
soul. In his dealings with those other men the conventionali- 
ties that hide truth had always been observed ; Marrisford liad 
torn away the conventional veils, had forced him to his knees, 
physically and mentally, and that was why every inch of Ver- 
nondee's shrinking flesh feared him. 

Three or four months ! He had that much respite, and if in 
the interval he could marry Katharine Trevalyan he would be 
safe, raised high on a pinnacle of money and position, far 
above Marrisford. Surely, even he would respect so wealthy a 
man as Vernondee would be — ^if he succeeded. 

His lips twitched in an ugly smile as he thought of what it 
would mean to him to be Marrisford's superior: for to Ver- 
nondee's mind, money and position constituted superiority, 
and Marrisford, he knew, was not a rich man. This train of 
thought was familiar to him, and had, in fact, often lent zest 
to his pursuit of Miss Trevalyan. Yet he knew in his in- 
most heart, that it was neither Katharine Trevalyan's fortune 
nor her position that would keep Marrisford from striking at 
her husband. He would not injure even the man he loathed if 
by doing so he must hurt a woman. Marrisford's chivalry 
would be Vemondee's safeguard. 
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Matters, then, must be brought to an immediate climax. 
Vemondee knew that if he was to win the Trevalyan fortune 
at all, he must win it at once. He had often gone over in 
imagination the scene that was to be the culminating point of 
the comedy he had been playing for so many months, and was 
quite prepared to play it at a moment's notice. On one thing 
he was resolved; the engagement must be a very short one. 
The briefest possible period stretched before him as a desert 
of time. He would not feel safe until he was fairly married ; 
the period of courtship must necessarily be more or less a 
period of probation ; and such a dreary one ! To not a single 
fiber of his being did Katharine Trevalyan appeal. As he had 
come to know her better he had disliked her more and more ; 
she repelled him at every point; her very beauty was of a 
type distasteful to him. Ah, well, once she was securely his 
wife ! 

He thought of Mrs. Chilton's superb, full-bosomed figure, 
her soft rouged lips, her heavy-lidded eyes, her slow, languid 
movements. She herself, he knew very well, was not for him ; 
but there were other other women like her, women who wielded 
the weapons of sex with full knowledge. He smiled in anticipa- 
tion, for the man was a sensualist, though of a singularly 
deliberate, cold-blooded type ; there would be no reckless dis- 
regard of conventionalities in his pleasures; they would be 
properly concealed. 

Vemondee roused himself from his agreeable meditations, 
remembering that he had an arduous part to play on the com- 
ing — or rather, on that — day; it would be well to go to it 
rested and refreshed. He undressed slowly, rehearsing the 
scene in his mind with relish, for he took a sort of artistic 
pleasure in successful deception, apart from the prospect now 
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held out to him of a great and glittering reward for clever 
lying. But as he ascended the broad stone steps of Miss Tre- 
valyan's home on the following afternoon, he felt extremely 
nervous. So much depended on this single cast of the die ! If 
he should lose, there was nothing for him but immediate 
flight; to stay and run the risk of meeting Marrisford — he 
shivered as he rang the bell, and when the butler had shown 
him as usual into the great library and departed to tell his 
mistress of his arrival, Vemondee listened for the swish of 
skirts with a nervous dread which so affected him physically 
that when Miss Trevalyan at last made her appearance, her 
first exclamation, as they shook hands, was, ^' Why, how cold 
your hand is ! Do come over near the fire, and I'll ring for 
tea.'' 

Like a flash Vemondee saw how he could turn his very 
physical weakness to good account, but he bided his time and 
began to talk about the musicale. 

" Did you notice the fat man with Mrs. Dacre? " he asked. 

*^ You mean Mr. Dodkins? Mr. Romeyn spoke to me about 
him, and wanted to introduce him to me, but I managed to 
avoid it." 

" I don't believe even you will be able to avoid him long. 
He has social aspirations, any amount of money, and I fancy 
from what I heard last night, that Mrs. Dacre means to push 
him. He'll probably marry some girl with plenty of family 
but no coin, and get in that way." 

Katharine raised her eyebrows as she began to pour out 
the tea. She would have been an admirable study for a 
painter just then, in her tea-gown of deep crimson velvet and 
silk, made in a quaint fsLshion copied from an old picture. 
The high carved oak chair formed a perfect background for 
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her golden hair and delicately chiseled face; but the value of 
the ruby and diamond pendant at her throat was what quick- 
ened Vemondee's pulses. 

^ Mr. Dodkins looks more like a prize pig than anything 
else,'' she said lightly. ^Our nearest animal relations may 
be apes, but I'm sure his are swine. Well," she added, with 
the proud little lift of the head which was one of her habitual 
gestures, and the one Vemondee particularly detested, ^ I 
know one house in New York where he will never be admitted, 
no matter whom he marries ! " 

Vemondee smiled in answer, and then sat silent. This des- 
ultory chatter was all very well in its way, and he sincerely 
wished Miss Trevalyan would indulge in it oftener, but just 
now he wanted to get down to business. So he did not speak 
for several minutes, but gazed at the fire with a sad and 
abstracted air, apparently immersed in gloomy thoughts. He 
made his intense melancholy so very plain that Katharine, 
after vainly trying to rouse him, said at last, ^* Is anything 
the matter, Mr. Vemondee? Won't you tell me what's 
troubling you? " 

Vemondee sprang up as if impelled by an irresistible im- 
pulse; walked rapidly across the room and back again; 
stopped; rested his hands on the back of the chair in which 
he had been sitting, and said with a little tremble in his 
voice, ^^ I've got to go away. Miss Trevalyan. I must leave 
New York at once." 

'^But why?" exclaimed Katharine, surprised and dis- 
tressed* 

** Because I don't dare to stay. If I do " He stopped, 
apparently struggling with an emotion that threatened to 
overmaster him. 
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^ But won't you tell me why? Is there anything I can do? 
We've been such good friends, you and I. I'd hate to have 
you leave me like this ! Isn't there any way I can help you? " 
She spoke with an earnestness that secretly delighted him. 

" No ! No ! " he exclaimed passionately. " I can't tell you. 
It would only distress and hurt you to know that I — ^you're 
so good — so kind ^" Again he stopped short. 

^* I would rather know," Katharine said gently. ^ I'm 
sure you've done nothing to be ashamed of." 

Had he been a man with a spark of honesty in his com- 
position, this quiet expression of her trust would have turned 
him from his purpose. Instead, it made him redouble his 
efforts. 

"It's nothing to be ashamed of!" he cried; "But don't 
tempt me to tell you. You'd think me mad if you knew 
how ^" 

" Tell me," she insisted. " I will do anything to help you." 

" If you will have it, then," Vemondee exclaimed in a 
hoarse smothered voice, apparently choked with intense feel- 
ing. *^ If you will have the truth, I don't dare to stay, because 
I've fallen desperately in love with you and I'm a poor man. 
If you were not so rich! Oh, if you only were not so rich! 
But I won't be counted among the fortime-hunters that have 
been chasing you because of your money. So I'm going away 
— anywhere, I don't care where. Every place is hell to me if 
you're not there. Now you know my miserable secret and 
there's nothing left for me but to leave you. Forgive me," 
he went on, glancing, with the light of triumph already in his 
eyes, at Katharine, who had turned from him and bowed her 
face on her hands. " I didn't mean to hurt you. But just 
to tell you how I love you was such joy ^" He paused. He 
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had rehearsed this speech to himself often, and he delivered it 
with artistic force and fervor. 

Katharine raised her head. Her cheeks were crimson, but 
she spoke steadily, ** I wouldn't think you a fortune-hunter, 
no matter what you — said.** 

He moved away that she might not see the smile he could 

not suppress. " Not now, maybe, but perhaps some day 

Oh, if you were poor, I'd be at your feet, begging you to 
marry me. I could bear anything if you were with me, any- 
thing. Fd work for you, slave for you, starve for you ! You 
asked me just now why my hands were cold. It was because 
the knowledge that I must go away and leave you makes me 

sick with misery. If I had money and you none ! As it 

is ^^ His voice broke. He admired the effect with great 

inward satisfaction. 

And Katharine Trevalyan rose from her seat, and came to 
him and laid one slim white hand, all ablaze with jewels, on 
his arm. In her heart of hearts she knew she was acting on 
impulse, that she was doing a wild, foolish, reckless thing. 
But he was the only friend she had, and if he left her she 
would be all alone. She made herself believe that the com- 
bination of flattered vanity produced by his avowal, the real 
liking she had for him, and the dread of his going, was love. 
** I don't think you are quite fair to me. You put more stress 
on my wretched money, than on my ** 

He caught both her hands in his. ** Do you mean that?*' 
he cried. In spite of his skill in dissimulation, he could not 
keep a ring of triumph out of his voice. **You care for 
me? You'll marry me in spite of my poverty? " 

And Katharine Trevalyan bent her proud head. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

WHEN Mrs. Bartlett was told of Katharine's 
engagement she gasped; shook her head; 
shrugged her shoulders; sighed; and then be- 
gan to consider whether she had better give her a set of gold 
plates or a diamond star for a wedding present. Naturally, 
she did not approve of Miss Trevalyan's marrying a man 
without either money or a title; but then she had always 
expected Katharine to make a fool of herself, and she might 
have done worse than become engaged to Stephen Vemondee ; 
although Mrs. Bartlett could not help feeling a trifle 
chagrined that her husband's ward, and in a sense, her own, 
should have captured no greater prize in the matrimonial 
market. 

Society followed Mrs, Bartlett's example; the engagement 
was the subject of considerable comment for several days, 
but, on the whole, there were few nasty remarks made, except 
by various gentlemen who had tried their hands at the game 
Vemondee had played so successfully, and lost; they all, 
with touching unanimity, expressed their deep sympathy for 
any man whose awful fate it was to be Miss Trevalyan's 
accepted suitor. The women, however, were more complacent 
than they usually are at such times, for though Vemondee 
was a general favorite, he was poor, and mothers did not look 
upon him as a desirable match. 

So society accepted the whole affair calmly, and would 
speedily have become quite indifferent to it, had it not been 
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for the wedding present consideration, which weighed on many 
minds ; on some, because they felt they ought to give a hand- 
some gift and didn't want to ; on others, because they wished 
to be entertained by the newly-married couple, and yet, re- 
membering that the fiancee was that peculiar young woman, 
Katharine Trevalyan, were not at all sure whether she would 
pay attention to society's golden rule of quid pro quo and 
render them the correct return for a superb gift — invitations 
to dinner. 

Vemondee himself found the whole engagement business, 
after the first flush of triumph had died away, an unspeakable 
bore. The necessity of passing much of his time in the com- 
pany of his betrothed was very irksome to him ; now that the 
excitement of the chase was over, he found it much more dif- 
ficult to sustain his part, as he must sustain it in order to 
keep what he had won. The pleasure of successful deception 
was growing stale, and when Mrs. Romeyn proposed that 
Katharine should spend a week with her husband and herself 
at the Westboume Country Club, he hailed the suggestion 
with joy, telling Katharine in his gentlest manner that she 
was looking a tiny bit fagged and he was sure a few days in 
the country would do her good ; he would run down to West- 
boume himself and spend the week-end with her. 

It was not only because Katharine wearied him that he 
wished to be rid of her, but also because he wanted time to 
think over the situation. For, now that the engagement was 
a settled fact, marriage with Miss Trevalyan did not present 
itself in quite such rosy hues as it had formerly done ; after 
all, Katharine would hold the purse-strings, and observation 
of her character had convinced Vemondee that she could be 
obstinate — " stubborn as a mule " was the way he put it— 
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upon occasion. Perhaps she could be induced to make him a 
regular and liberal allowance; but even the most liberal of 
allowances has this great drawback — ^it may be stopped. 
Finally, after due consideration, Vemondee made his plans; 
as a preliminary move he decided to let some little time elapse 
before he went down to Westbourne, thus giving Katharine 
a chance to miss him. In the meantime, he wrote her ardent 
letters every day ; a much less tiresome business, he discovered, 
than daily conversations. 

To say truth, Katharine was not sorry to leave her fiance 
for a short time. She wanted, as it were, to survey the whole 
affair from a distance; to adjust herself to altered condi- 
tions, a changed outlook. If it were possible to do so, she 
wanted to understand herself and her own feelings — a thing 
she honestly tried her best to do. It was not her fault that 
she made egregious blunders. 

She decided that she must really be very much in love with 
Vemondee, and if her love did not bring her the blissful hap- 
piness she had always thought it would, why, the fault must 
be in herself, in the limitations of her nature. For if she did 
not care for him as much as it was possible for her to care for 
anyone, why had she acted as she did when he came to bid her 
good-bye? It was a sad fact that the idea of seeing him did 
not fill her with rapture ; that the sound of his footstep did 
not transport her to the seventh heaven ; but his coming cer- 
tainly gave her pleasure and she much preferred his com- 
pany to that of anyone she knew. Unfortunately, there was 
no one else of whose company she was particularly fond. 

She made up her mind that either the poets and novelists 
she had read were guilty of gross exaggeration, or else she 
was incapable of the feelings they described* So little did sh^ 
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know of herself and her own character, she never suspected 
that she was really one of the few endowed with ability to 
love in the best and highest sense of the word. If anyone had 
told her that her rash and impulsive acceptance of Vemondce 
had been the result of a mixture of pity, friendly liking* 
gratified vanity, ignorance and loneliness, while of real love 
there was not a particle, even for the man she believed Ver- 
nondee to be — ^a personage who, needless to say, bore not the 
slightest resemblance to the real Stephen Vemondee — she 
would have been greatly surprised and rather angry. If her 
future husband had really been what she imagined him, her 
liking might easily have passed into love, and she would have 
attributed the change entirely to the alchemy of marriage. 
Such a result, however, was of course out of the question* 

Her self -communings taught her none of these things, and 
she had no one with whom she could talk freely ; no one, her 
love for whom she could compare with her feeling for Ver- 
nondee. She simply became thoroughly disgusted with her- 
self, and wondered why Stephen cared so much about such a 
shallow creature. 

Vemondee, as has been said, did not hurry to Westboume, 
but many other people did, and on Thursday afternoon Cav- 
anagh, who was going down there by the four-twenty-seven 
express, met a lively party at the Grand Central Station. The 
Bartletts were there with Nell Wylie in their train, and, of 
course, Jimmie Dane — ^whose devotion to Nell, by the way, ' 
had reached such a pitch that everyone was expecting the 
announcement and wishing to goodness they'd hurry up so 
that they could be frankly treated as an engaged couple; 
Rathbone and Mrs. Chilton, Mrs. Dacre, escorted by the 
^normQU9 Dodkinsy whose paunch seemed to occupy the 
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greater part of the waiting-room, Miss Lacy, and Mr. 
Bryant. 

Cavanagh, who was not very fond of any of these people 
and greatly disliked some of them, escaped being waylaid and 
forced to join the party by hurrying off precipitately to 
another part of the station — so very precipitately that he ran 
into and nearly knocked down a shabby little man who was 
endeavoring, without much success, to make his way through 
the crowd. 

Cavanagh, afraid he might have injured this insignificant 
person, paused, glanced down, and instantly recognized Con- 
rad Dacre. Socially, Mrs. Dacre's husband was totally un- 
known, but Cavanagh, who had had some business dealings 
with him, both liked and pitied him, so now he stopped and 
held out his hand, saying cordially, with the rare smile that 
seemed to light up his whole face : ^^ Hello, Dacre ! Did I 
hurt you? Beg your pardon. I hadn't any business to go 
staving along in such a fashion." 

Conrad Dacre took the proffered hand hesitatingly, and 
replied : " Oh, no, not at all. Not in the least. It's very good 

of you " He had a general air of apologizing for having 

the temerity to exist, which was now intensified by the knowl- 
edge that he really had been in the way of this big young 
man with the charming smile. 

Cavanagh shook the limp heuid warmly. In later days he 
often wondered what had prompted his next speech; perhaps 
it was the look in the dog-like eyes upraised to his; per- 
haps it was only the worn coat with the fast whitening seams. 
" Come in and smoke a cigar with me some evening, won't you? 
I'm living at the Bellacourt — only going out of town now 
for the week-end. Good Lord ! " as a man with a raucous 
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voice began to bellow out some jargon, totally unintelligible 
to any but the initiated, and to them only when they could 
see the clock — ^^ there's my train ! Good-bye. Don't forget 
to come and see me," and he rushed off, leaving Conrad Dacre 
looking after him with a strange expression in his pathetic 
brown eyes. One man soon forgot this little incident; the 
other never did. 

Once on the train, Cavanagh was speedily corraled by the 
party he had been so sedulously avoiding, and forced to sub- 
mit with as good grace as he could to the blandishments of 
Miss Lacy, who after careful inquiries as to his social and 
financial status, had decided that he was the man appointed 
by Fate to be her husband ; which view of the case did not at 
all commend itself to Cavanagh, who had divined it. He was, 
however, imable to get rid of her and her attentions without 
being positively rude, so they even drove to the club-house 
and ascended together the steps of the great veranda, in one 
comer of which was Romeyn, seated with several other people 
who were all grouped around a little tea-table. Having suc- 
ceeded at last in shaking off Miss Lacy, Cavanagh joined his 
friend, by whose side sat a young girl Cavanagh had never 
seen before. 

" Here you are at last ! '• cried Romeyn as soon as he 
caught sight of him. " Train late? " 

" Not unusually ; only half an hour ; it used to be three 
quarters last year. They've improved." As he spoke, Cav- 
anagh shook hands with Mrs. Romeyn and glanced at the 
strange girl. 

Romeyn caught the look, and exclaimed, " Oh, I forgot ! 
you two don't know each other, do you? This is my great 
friend Robert Cavanagh, Miss Trevalyan." 
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Cavanagh bowed. He wasn't at all interested in the girl 
who was going to marry " that cad Vemondee *' for whom he 
cherished a healthy and entirely imreasonable detestation. 

Katharine, on her part, looked at him with some curiosity ; 
he was not in the least the sort of person she would have 
expected Gilbert Romeyn's "great friend" to be, and she 
did not know that he himself would have referred to their 
relationship in much cooler terms. It was some time before she 
guessed the reason of the genuine affection Romeyn felt for 
Cavanagh, and imderstood that to the parvenu, who pre- 
tended to be proud of the fact that he was " self-made," this 
other man, in every respect his direct antithesis, was an em- 
bodiment of that which in his heart of hearts he longed to 
be; that the practical man of affairs had a secret reverence 
for the student ; that to the materialist he was, in fact, a liv- 
ing ideaL 

Though she did not see or understand this truth until long 
afterwards, Katharine nevertheless foimd the relations of the 
two men interesting, and during the .next couple of days 
amused herself by watching them, finding unconscious relief 
and relaxation in this diversion of her thoughts from Ver- 
nondee and her engagement. 

Cavanagh paid little attention to her, beyond what 
courtesy required. He was not a lady's man, having a decided 
preference for the society of his own sex, and against Stephen 
Vemondee's fiancee he had a particular prejudice. As his 
fellow guest, however, he was obliged to see something of her, 
and at the regular Saturday night " hop " they danced to- 
gether once or twice, and afterwards went out on the balcony 
for a breath of fresh air. 

Built on an elevation, the Westboume Country Club com- 
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mauds a good view in all directions, but at the front, which 
faces the bay, the outlook is particularly fine; on a moonlight 
night, when the moon-glade forms a shimmering path of light 
over the black expanse of water, it is worth going some dis- 
tance to see. From the veranda where the couples promenade 
between dances, the view b beautiful enough to attract some 
attention even from the most careless, but from the balcony 
where Katharine and Cavanagh stood it is truly superb. 

They stood side by side, both silent, feeling that a word 
would mar the magnificent panorama of earth and water and 
sky spread out before them. The full moon, riding high in 
a purple vault unflecked by a single cloud, transfigured the 
world, and its influence seemed in some mysterious manner to 
isolate them from the gay company whose voices and laughter 
came up to them from the ballroom ; it was in unconscious 
yielding to a strange feeling he could not define, that Cava- 
nagh at last spoke. 

**^* Maid-moon %" he said softly. ** Symbol of purity 
through all the ages — and yet, how she distorts! How she 
hides the truth, convering it with her beautiful, false 
glamour." 

Katharine drew a long, deep breath which sounded almost 
like a sigh, before she answered, '* Ought we to reproach her 
for that? Is truth indeed '* always as good as it seems?" 
Facts are so ugly sometimes. I think we ought to be grateful 
to the glamour that hides them from us." 

Cavanagh shook his head. "No; what's the use? We al- 
ways have to face facts in the end, and it is better to do so 
bravely, of our own accord, than to be dragged up to them 
like cowards. Besides, the glamour is always treacherous. That 
liDoks like a path straight to the moon and all her glory," he 
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went on, pointing to the glittering moon-glade, " but as a 
matter of fact it's only unstable water.'* 

" Sometimes on a night like this I feel as if I would like 
to take a boat and row straight out into the glory. It seems 
as though that path there might lead, if not to everlasting 
happiness, at least to an everlasting peace, where all doubts 
might be set at rest forever, and I would learn to be sure what 
was truth and what — ^glamour. You say facts are things to 
be faced and faced bravely ; but how is one to know fact from 
fiction? " Katharine's voice was very low ; she had almost for- 
gotten she had a listener; it seemed rather as if she were 
communing with her own soul. 

As she stood there, her soft white spangled gown and 
golden hair bathed in the moonlight, she looked to Cavanagh 
like some priestess of Diana returned to earth. He was silent 
for several minutes before he replied : " Most people take 
what they are told, whether they understand it or not, and 
accept it as fact." 

" Ah, but I can't. I want to know, to find out for myself, 
to be sure, and I only succeed in beating against the bars 
of my own ignorance." There was a little quiver in her voice. 

"What a perfectly corking night!" Miss Lacy's high- 
pitched, rather nasal tones broke the spell that had held them 
both. They turned quickly and saw her standing directly be- 
hind them with Mr. Dodkins. Miss Lacy went on : " This Is 
the best ever! Regular pippin of a view, isn't it, Mr. 
Dodkins? " 

Her escort, still panting from the exertion of dragging 
his huge weight up the stairs, assented breathlessly, and as 
briefly as possible. Miss Lacy rattled on. " I told Mr. Dod- 
kins he must come up. That this balcony was a regular 
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peacherina, and he-r-oh, are you going already ?'• as Cava- 
nagh and Miss Trevalyan moved with one accord towards the 
French window that gave access to the balcony. ^^Hope I 
haven't driven you away ! " 

Katharine said something about being engaged for that 
dance and left the balcony, followed by Cavanagh. Neither 
spoke as they descended the stairs together. 

The next day Vemondee arrived. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

VERNONDEE had laid his plans carefully, and only 
waited for a propitious moment to act on them. He 
was both curious and anxious as to the outcome, 
though at worst he felt sure he would lose nothing, and at 
best he might gain a good deal. He knew Katharine was 
generous, but just how generous remained in his mind as a 
debatable question. 

His opportunity came one day when they were riding to- 
gether down one of the many pretty country roads near 
Westboume. Katharine was very fond of the exercise, and 
rode as only those ride who have been used to horses from 
childhood. Her perfect control of her spirited little bay 
rather annoyed Vemondee, whose physical cowardice showed 
itself in his fear of horses ; a fear he was able to partly subdue 
now, the mare he rode being warranted as ^^ safe and gentle." 
They had been talking over the plans for their wedding, which 
had first been fixed for October; at Vemondee's urgent re- 
quest, however, the date had been advanced two months, and 
they were to be married in the country some time during the 
end of August. He began now, in lover-like fashion, to talk 
of their approaching union and drew any number of rose- 
colored pictures of their future; but at last he sighed and 
said: "I ought to be perfectly happy. Fve gained what I 

never dared even to hope for, and yet ^^ He paused, with 

another little sigh. 

Katharine looked at him, her face softening beautifully. 
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She had never been nearer loving him than at this moment. 
"Is it the miserable money again, Stephen?'* she asked 
gently. "Why do you worry about it so much? You know 
I don't care." 

" Ah, but / do. It's very bitter for a man to feel that he's 
absolutely dependent on a woman, even when she's a woman 
like you, my darling. If I had just a little money! Why, the 
very horse I'm riding now belongs to you. But it's my own 
fault, and I suppose I must bear the consequences. I was fool 
enough to lose what I had ^" 

" Generous enough, you mean," interposed Katharine. He 
had told her he lost everything trying to help an unfortunate 
friend, and she believed the lie. 

"Of course, I suppose I could earn something," he went 
on. ^^ But you know I wasn't brought up to make my living, 
and the only thing I could do would be to go into some office 
or bank and slave for a pittance. And if I did, what would 
become of all our plans? I'd have to be away from you nearly 
all the time, and I honestly don't believe I could bear that. 
Yet to think of living on your money, of being dependent on 

you for everything, of having you pay every bill ! Well, 

it does grate on me horribly." He had weighed every word 
with the greatest care. Would they produce the effect he 
hoped for? 

Katharine made no reply for several minutes. They were 
walking the horses through an avenue of trees, all beginning 
to put on their spring clothing of green. There was no sound 
save the fall of their horses' feet and the occasional song of 
a bird. Katharine's eyes were fixed on the road; she was 
thinking earnestly, trying to make up her mind what to do. 
At last she said slowly, in the decided tone that Vemondee so 
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hated: " I don't want you to feel that way — that you are a 
sort of pensioner on my bounty and have nothing of your 
own. It seems to me the best way to arrange things would be 
for me, as soon as I get back to town, to go and see Mr« 
Bartlett — ^he has charge of all my affairs, you know — and 
have him divide my fortune into two parts and make one part 
of it over to you. Then we will be even on the money ques- 
tion and you need never think of it again." 

Vemondee was overjoyed. He had hoped she would pro- 
pose to settle some money on him, but he had never even 
dreamed of anything so splendid as this. However, he knew 
he ought to protest, and he did. 

" My darling ! " he exclaimed. " You're a perfect angel 
of generosity. But I can't accept ^" 

" Oh yes, you can," interrupted Katharine. " Now don't 
say a syllable more about it. This time I'm going to have my 
own way." 

She had her own way, in spite of Mr. Bartlett's vigorous 
objections. That magnificent gentleman flew into quite a 
magnificent rage when the matter was first proposed to him, 
but what Vemondee secretly called Katharine's "mulish- 
ness " stood him in good stead, and it was finally settled that 
on their wedding-day one-half of her fortune should become 
his absolutely, to do with as he pleased. 

Katharine gave herself the same reasons and motives for 
this act of hers that she gave Vemondee, yet it was in truth 
the result of a mixture of thoughts and feelings which lay 
buried far down in those depths of heart and soul which we 
call sub-consciousness. 

In bestowing on Vemondee all she could voluntarily give, 
her money as well aa herself^ she wa9 not only bidding de- 
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fiance to her stifled doubts, but also making a sort of atone- 
ment for that moonlight talk on the balcony, when she had 
spoken to Robert Cavanagh of what lay close to her heart, 
spoken out her inmost thoughts f rankly^ as she had never yet 
done to any human being, not even to Vemondee. tn his 
presence she was aware of a certain feeling of constraint, 
which when he was away she explained in her own mind as 
the result of their position ; it would surely vanish when they 
were one, when he had taught her to be better, less unworthy 
of his love. And yet with that other man she had had no 
feeling save that of being perfectly at home ; obeying an in- 
stinct she could neither explain nor understand, she had 
thought aloud, and his mind had met and seemed to blend 
with her own. 

She did not regret her confidence in Cavanagh; it seemed 
a thing natural, inevitable, which no volition on her part 
could have prevented. She had no sense of uneasiness, of 
wishing her words recalled, such as we often suffer from after 
talking freely of those things about which we really care. 
Her feeling towards him was too much a part of her person- 
ality for her to reason about or attempt to explain it ; she 
did not even think much about it, only accepted it as a fact 
which she did not endeavor to question, like the greenness of 
the grass or blueness of the sky. It was unconscious loyalty, 
a clinging to a decision already made, a promise already 
given, that caused her to close her conscious mind to thoughts 
of Cavanagh, aided by a certain amount of preoccupation 
with her own immediate affairs. Those few minutes with him 
remained in her inmost soul like an exquisite dream, some- 
thing too perfect not to be far away from the realities of 
everyday life. She was betrothed to a man whom she liked 
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and respected and honestly believed she loved as much as she 
was capable of loving anyone; such was to her the tangible 
reality. No dream, but solid fact. 

And the old feeling of loneliness, of being out of touch 
with the world, was still there, deny it how she would. Was 
her marriage with Vemondee going to dispel it forever B 
She shut her eyes, stopped her ears, and desperately, reck- 
lessly, staked all her future on this one chance. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

SO that was the way the job was done," ended Marris- 
ford, stretching out his legs towards the crackling 
fire which a cold drizzling rain made very comfortable, 
tbough it was only early September. 

Cavanagh looked admiringly at his friend, for the story 
he had just finished telling had been of a daring enterprise 
bravely carried through, a story which even the abrupt un« 
varnished manner of its narrator could not divest of thrill 
and romance ; besides, Cavanagh knew Marrisf ord well enough 
to guess much that was left untold; to construct a whole 
chapter of peril and hardship out of a brief sentoice. He 
said warmly : ** You've earned your holiday, Carl, if ever a 
man did! Fve chartered the Thetis for a month — ^I think I 
wrote you about her — ^and well start off just as soon as 
you're ready ; to-morrow, if you like.'* 

Marrisf ord puffed at his pipe for a minute or two; then 
he shook his head* *^ No," he said, ** Fve got a beastly little 
job to attend to firsts and come to think of it, I believe you 
can help me." 

Cavanagh looked at him in surprise. 

** Don't be startled I only want an introduction." 

«• An mtroduction? To whom? " 

** To a young woman." 

Cavanagh sat bolt upright with astonishment. ^^You!" 
he exclaimed. Then he .added laughing. ^' Are you going to 
try society?" 
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" Not on your life. I leave all that tommy-rot to you. Just 
the same, I want to meet a girl. Miss Trevalyan — ^Katharine 
Trevalyan. Do you know her? *' 

Cavanagh blew half a dozen smoke rings round his head. 
" Yes, I know hep — ^very slightly. But what on earth do you 
want with her? ** 

Marrisford bent forward, poker in hand, and stirred up 
the fire ; settled himself again in his chair and began to puff 
at his pipe: " Well," he replied at last, " it's rather a nasty 
story, and I don't mean to get mixed up with it any more, 
unless I have to. What sort of a young woman is this Miss 
Trevalyan? Horizon limited to clothes and flirtation? Or is 
she worth taking a little trouble for? " 

^^ I think," Cavanagh answered slowly, his eyes fixed on the 
fire, ** I think she is worth taking a good deal of trouble for. 
As I said, I don't know her well, but she struck me as 
rather out of the ordinaiy." 

" Then," said Marrisford in his most abrupt manner; ^ if 
that's the case, I shall be obliged to have a talk with her.^ 

" Suppose you explain," protested his f rioid. " I never was 
good at guessing riddles." 

" Well, as I told you, it's rather a nasty story, but there's 
no particular reason why you shouldn't hear it. Remember 
Arthur Robson? " 

Cavanagh nodded, and the other went on: ** When he was 
first taken ill, about two years before he died, the doctor 
ordered him to chuck everything, and go and live out of 
doors. Said that was the only thing could possibly save his 
life. He hadn't much money— old man Robson had gambled 
away nearly all his fortune before he died, and Arthur'd 
followed in the parental footsteps and managed to get rid 
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of most of the little there was left — ^but still he had enough 
to keep him going for a little while, only he'd have to be al- 
mighty careful. I didn't get many holidays myself at that 
time, but I managed to screw out a week or two, and Arthur 
and I. got a boat and went off for a fishing trip. At a little 
village where we landed for a while we met a man called Ver- 
nondee — Stephen Vemondee. You know what a sociable little 
chap Arthur was. Well, he got acquainted with the fellow ; 
had him over on the sloop and saw a lot of him. Told him all 
his affairs. Never could keep his mouth shut, poor boy. One 
night I went ashore for something or other and left those two 

together. I came back sooner than they expected and ^" 

Marrisf ord drew a long breath, while his strong hands slowly 
and involuntarily clenched themselves on his knee. Evoi now, 
after the lapse of several years, he could not speak of that 
night's events without emotion. " The long and short of it," 
he resumed, ^^ is, that that scoundrel Vemondee had coaxed 
Arthur into playing cards with him. Arthur had refused at 
first, and then yielded. It was in his blood — the passion for 
gambling — and he couldn't resist the temptation. The 
damned skunk knew it, and cheated him out of the money 
that meant life to him. I caught them playing, saw Vemon- 
dee cheat, and — ^well, I guess I lost my temper pretty thor- 
oughly. But the way that fellow begged for mercy, and 
whined and whimpered and cried and groveled on the floor! 
He hadn't pluck enough to stand up and fight. I threatened 
to expose him, and I'd have done it, too, only Arthur got me 
to let him off. I gave him my opinion of him straight and 
told him that if he ever crossed my path again I'd scrunch 
him under my heel like a rattle-snake. I've seen some pretty 
poor specimens of humanity In my time, but never one that 
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was so utterly contemptible as he was. Lost track of him for 
a while, and now I see by the papers he's to be married in 
October to a Miss Katharine Trevalyan — girl with lots of 
money, apparently. Seems to me it's my business to stop this 
particular piece of rascality — ^if I can. To warn the girl at 
any rate, for of course all he's after is her money, and if she's 
decent she'll have a hell of a life with that infernal cad." 
Marrisford flung out the last word with an indescribable 
amount of contemptuous emphasis. 

Cavanagh slowly and deliberately knocked the ashes off 
his cigar before he said: "That certainly is a vile story. 
Worse than any blood-sucking vampire yam I ever heard. 
But it will have to be hushed up now." 

"What do you mean?" demanded Marrisford. 

" Only that you are too late. The marriage took place last 
month." 

"Damnation!" exclaimed Marrisford. "They said Octo- 
ber ! I've got the clippings here." He rummaged in an ample 
wallet and drew forth some slips of paper. " Here they are I 
I looked the thing up in half a dozen papers so as to make 
sure." 

" I know," Cavanagh replied very quietly. " It was to have 
been in October, but they changed the date." 

Marrisford swore, fluently and eloquently; consigning all 
newspapers and newspaper reporters to everlasting perdition, 
and himself with them for having been fool enough to trust 
to them — ^which exercise seemed to afford him considerable 
relief. So much relief, indeed, that in a little while he was 
able to return to the discussion of the Thetis and the coming 
cruise. 

After Marrisford had gone, Cavanagh sat for a long time 
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before the fire, staring into the glowing bed of coals which 
was all that was left of the once bright blaze ; and instead of 
the dying embers he saw a moonlit waste of earth and water, 
and instead of the hissing of the rain on the window glass, a 
girl's voice echoed in his ears. Had he been less absorbed in 
his thoughts, he would have wondered at his complete and 
perfect recollection of their one short dialogue, certain 
phrases of which repeated themselves to him again and again ; 
phrases which now bore a new meaning. " Where I could 
learn to be sure what was truth and what — glamour.** " You 
say facts are things to be faced and faced bravely, but how 
is one to know fact from fiction?" "I want to know, to 
find out for myself, to be sure, and I only succeed in beating 
against the bars of my own ignorance." 

Before his mind's eye arose the pure face with the frank 
eyes, proud nostrils, and sensitive lips. An agony of pity 
smote him. Why, oh why, must such things happen? What 
folly, what blindness, could have led her to give herself, her 
youth and innocence, to such a man as he now knew Vemon- 
dee to be? As he knew! But she had not known. "Against 
the bars of my own ignorance ; " those words meant much, 
told him much. Ah, how could she have found out the truth? 
Doubtless Vemondee had always shown a fair outside to her ! 
And the man who could have stripped off the glamour and 
saved her, had been far away and- had come too late ; too late. 
And now, what would her life be, chained to such a husband? 
Cavanagh shuddered at the thought. Did she love him? Was 
that possible? She must have believed she did, or else she 
never would have married him, Cavanagh felt sure of that. 
But the day must come when she would find out the truth, 
when the fiend in Vemondee would show himself, and the 
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glamour depart forever. Cavanagh sprang from his chair 
at the idea, and began to move restlessly about the room. It 
all seemed so unnecessary — so cruel! What could he do for 
her? What could he do? And the answer to his question rang 
in his ears: Nothing. He was helpless; tied hand and foot. 
Yet there had been a time when he might have done sojne- 
thing, have interfered in some way or other. He told himself 
that he had avoided Katharine Trevalyan because she at- 
tracted him more than any woman had ever done, and he 
prized his liberty above all things. Ever since he attained 
manhood he had shrunk from the thought of marriage, of 
binding himself down, of giving hostages to Fortune. He had 
fought against this girl's charm, defying Fate and Nature, 
and now Fate and Nature had him by the throat. He felt 
that he himself by his avoidance of her, had flung her to 
Yemondee. His reason said that even had he tried, he might 
not have won her ; that when they first met she was already 
pledged to Yemondee ; but instinct spoke louder than reason, 
and told him that he had thrown away the happiness of two 
lives. 

In all this there was undoubtedly much unconscious exag- 
geration of his own feelings. The light of what was distorted 
to a certain extent his vision of what had been. But he hon- 
estly believed himself to be seeing the past with perfect clear- 
ness ; and the sight was very painful. 

At last he could endure the confinement of his rooms no 
longer. He went out, and spent the greater part of the night 
walking the deserted streets in the forlorn and dismal rain. 
But wherever he went, the pure sensitive face was always be- 
fore his eyes, and the sweet voice sounded ceaselessly in his 
ears. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

GOOD gracious, how hungry I am ! " exclaimed Miss 
Lacy, pulling off her gloves with a determined air 
that threatened speedy demolition to the dainty 
lunch Mrs. Romeyn was ordering from an obsequious waiter, 
who, pencil and order card in hand, stood beside her and took 
down her directions as if deeply interested in her gastronomic 
welfare. 

Mrs. Dacre, the third member of the little party, unfolded 
her napkin slowly, and meanwhile surveyed the room, nod- 
ding and smiling as her eye met that of friend or foe. The 
restaurant was thronged with the curiously mixed crowd 
which usually fills a fashionable — or in other words, expen- 
sive — eating place at the luncheon hour; particularly at that 
time of year when many people are living in the suburbst 
running in to town every day or so to shop or to go to the 
play, and others are constantly passing through on their 
way from one resort or country house to another; not to men- 
tion the multitudes that in the fall flock to New York from 
other cities, and go to the restaurants hoping to get a look at 
" society.'* 

Young Mrs. Wilmington was at a little table not far from 
them, and right next to her, accompanied by a rather noisy 
party, was Mrs. Chilton, with whom Mrs. Wilmington, an im- 
portant member of the more conservative set, had long ceased 
to be upon speaking, or even bowing, terms ; a female reporter 
who lunched at this particular restaurant for business rea- 
sons, was unobstrusively taking notes of their gowns with 
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beautiful impartiality. On the opposite side of the room 
Hamilton Graham, the playwright, sat with his wife and Felix 
Barton, who, rumor said, was soon to be " starred " in one of 
Graham's plays. Next to them sat a couple of women whose 
clothes and general bearing loudly proclaimed the fact that 
this was their first visit to New York; they were looking 
about eagerly, taking in everything, and probably enjoying 
themselves more than any other people in the room. The 
only class not largely represented was the one that in the 
evenings is so much in evidence — the dwellers in flats and 
apartment hotels, whose only chance to *^ see life '' and dis- 
play their clothes is furnished by restaurant and theater. 

In her leisurely survey of the room Mrs. Dacre finally 
caught sight of Mrs. Bartlett, lunching with Mrs. Dane, 
Jimmie, and Nell Wylie ; Mrs. Romeyn, too, glanced in that 
direction, and, seeing the group, said :^* I hear the engage- 
ment is to be announced next week, and that they're going to 
be married early in December." 

Mrs. Dacre shrugged her shoulders ; the topic was not a 
pleasant one to her; it reminded her of her failure, and 
though she now had another scheme on hand, one that prom- 
ised to be successful and give her all she wanted, the fact 
remained that her first had fallen through. But in an instant 
she smiled a little ; it had fallen through because of Katharine 
Trevalyan, and Katharine Trevalyan was now Mrs. Ver- 
nondee, thanks in a great measure to Mrs. Dacre's diplomacy ; 
she felt that her defeat had been well revenged. 

" I hope they'll hurry up," said Miss Lacy, referring to 
Nell and Jimmie. ** An engaged man is an awful bore. After 
they've been married a while, they begin to have a little fun 
in them again." 
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*^ Talking of married people," remarked Mrs. Romeyii 
as she helped herself to broiled mushrooms, ** have either of 
you seen anything of the Vemondees? " 

Mrs. Dacre shook her head. She did not consider it nec- 
essary to particularize, and say that though she had not 
seen Katharine, Vemondee had called upon her and left a 
souvenir of his visit in the shape of a diamond crescent she 
was at that moment wearing at her throat. Had she only 
known how long Vemondee deliberated before he bought the 
jewel, and that he never would have bought it at all if he had 
not been afraid of her, so afraid, indeed, that he felt obliged 
to give her something that represented a substantial sum 
of money, enough to make her feel wdl disposed towards 
him! Had she known all this, she would have been greatly 
amused. 

** I met them both at Mrs. Bartlett's two or three weeks 
after their marriage," said Miss Lacy. ^ Odd matdh^ wasn't 
it? Wonder how it will turn out." 

^^Like the great majority, I suppose," responded Mrs. 
Dacre. **At first they'll feel obliged to bore each other to 
death for the sake of conventionality ; then he'll go his way 
and she'll go hers, and they'll both be comfortable." 

How disgusted Mrs. Dacre would have been had she 
thought there was any chance of her prophecy of a " com- 
fortable " future for Katharine Vemondee being fulfilled! 

*^It looks to me rather as if they were both going his way 
at present," laughed Miss Lacy. " Mrs. Chilton told me they 
were to be with her for the week end. Said so yesterday." 

"Not really!" exclaimed Mrs. Romeyn. "Just imagine 
Katharine Trevalyan as Mrs. Chilton's guest! Li Mrs. Chil- 
ton's house!" 
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^^ Katharine Vemondee, you mean," put in Mrs. Dacre, 
malicious amusement in her voice. 

Mrs. Romeyn went on without paying any attention to 
her: ^^ Do tell me who else is to be there? Did Mrs. Chilton 
say?" 

"Why, I am, and Mrs. Dacre, I believe," replied Miss 
Lacy, turning to that lady, who nodded assent ; " Mr. Cava- 
nagh, Ted Bryant, Mr. Rathbone, of course and — oh, let me 
see. A couple of unattached men, I'm not sure who." 

" The mixture promises to be amusing, I think," said 
Mrs. Dacre. As she spoke she smiled and bowed to a lady 
who was just then crossing the room towards a distant table, 
followed by an awkward and embarrassed-looking young girl. 

Mrs. Romeyn glanced around at the couple, threw them a 
nod, and turning again to her own party, said with a little 
laugh : " Poor Mrs. Richardson ! There she goes with her 
fifth. I should think she'd be discouraged by now, wouldn't 
you?" 

"Wonderful pluck she shows," responded Miss Lacy* 
" Only think of it ! Six daughters, and all of them hopelessly 
ugly." 

" She brings out a girl every two years," said Mrs. Romeyn 
pityingly. " It's grown to be a regular thing." How thank- 
ful she was that she had no daughters of her own to struggle 
for and worry over! ^I wonder what's become of the four 
eldest? " she added. 

" They've all taken to charity," replied Miss Lacy, in a 
tone which showed how thoroughly she appreciated the hor- 
rors of such a fate. " What else could they do? They've got 
their father's nose, every one of them." 

"Poor things!" exclaimed Mrs. Dacre compassionately. 
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She honestly felt sorry for Mrs. Richardson and her six plain 
daughters, though she would not have gone a quarter of an 
inch out of her way to help one or all of them. Neither, to do 
her justice, would she have gone out of her way to injure 
one of them. They had never interfered with her. 

"Are you going to this last girl's coming out?" asked 
Mrs. Romeyn of Miss Lacy, who replied with a shrug: 

"Oh, yes. I know her. She's like all the rest. Fearfully 
gawky, but means well ; " and conscious that her last phrase 
condemned the debutante completely. Miss Lacy returned to 
her lunch. 

A pause followed; then, " Really, I can't get over Kath- 
arine Trevalyan!" declared Mrs. Romeyn. "I thought 
that, of course, since she has all the money she'd have her own 
way, for a while, at least." 

"But she hasn't all the money!" cried Miss Lacy. 
** Haven't you heard what she did? " 

"Not a word! What did she do?" Mrs. Romeyn leaned 
halfway across the little table in her excitement. 

"Mrs. Bartlett told me about it, and asked me not to 
breathe a syllable to anyone, so you mustn't say a word, either 
of you," answered Miss Lacy impressively, in order to be sure 
that they would repeat what she was about to tell them. 
" Katharine Trevalyan made Mr. Bartlett transfer half her 
fortune to Mr. Vemondee on the day they were married. Did 
you ever hear of anything so absurd? Mrs. Bartlett said her 
husband was simply furious^ — he was Miss Trevalyan's 
guardian, you know — and did his very best to stop her, but 
she wouldn't listen to him. Said she had perfect confidence in 
Mr. Vemondee; she was giving him the money of her own 
free will, he didn't want to take a penny from her, and lots 
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of rot Kke that Wasn't it idiotic? Mrs. Bartlett declares 
she believes it was what made her husband ill. He's been 
ordered abroad, you know ! " 

Mrs. Dacre listened with intense interest. This was news 
to her, and she was rather angry with Vemondee for not 
telling her of his great coup^ even while she admired his talent 
for holding his tongue. What a fool the girl was to be so 
completely taken in! She looked forward to the commg 
house-party with a good deal of curiosity. 

But no matter how surprised her acquaintances were to 
hear that the former Miss Trevalyan was to be Mrs. Chilton's 
guest, there was one person who was more amazed than any 
of them, and that person was Katharine herself. Indeed, the 
few weeks of her married life had been fruitful in surprises. 
She strove to adjust herself to conditions which were quite 
different from those she had looked for. She told herself that 
her expectations had been absurd; that having already rec- 
ognized her own limitations, she ought to have had sense 
enough to understand that the wedded life she had dreamed 
of, in which she and her husband were to be completely united 
in heart and soul and brain, were to be, in very truth, one, 
must forever remain a dream, and only a dream. She said to 
herself often and often, that she had been forced to acknowl- 
edge that the great love of which she had so many times 
thought, the love that would make all great and glorious 
visions seem real and possible, that would calm and satisfy 
her restless brain and iSll her empty heart,* making every 
moment of value and turning Earth to I%radise, the love 
that would itself be the most beautiful and precious of treas- 
ures, the greatest gift of God to man, was not for her, be- 
cause her nature was too small, too narrow, to contain it« 
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And if she was thus limited, could she in justice demand from 
her husband what she was incapable of giving to him? True, 
he had again and again professed to feel for her the love 
that defies Time and Death; but perhaps he too had mis- 
judged himself, had believed himself greater than he was. 
Or perhaps — and as this idea crossed her mind Katharine 
caught her breath sharply, as if in sudden pain — ^perhaps it- 
was impossible for a nature such as hers to retain a love like 
that, even after it was once won. She refused to allow a 
single avowed doubt of Yemondee to dim the glamour that to 
her still shone round his image, and yet, though unrecognized, 
unacknowledged, thrust out of sight, hidden in the very bot- 
tom of her heart, the doubt existed. 

For, admirable actor though Yemondee was, and so used 
to playing a part that it had become second nature to him, 
there were many times when he found this particular r61e 
destestably irksome ; not because his conscience troubled him ; 
only because he thought it dull and stupid. So sometimes a 
small portion of the draperies of truth and love and honor 
with which he had decked himself would slip off, and a tiny 
bit of the hideous reality underneath be for an instant exposed 
to view. Only for an instant; he always caught them back 
inmiediately and wrapped them still more closely about him ; 
but however fleeting the glimpse, the loathsome truth was, 
nevertheless, shown. After one of these glimpses it always took 
Katharine some time to scold and reproach herself back into 
what she considered a proper frame of mind. She kept dwell- 
ing on her own defects, real and imaginary, and found much 
comfort in so doing. Anything, any obloquy she could cast 
on herself, seemed better than being forced to believe that the 
Stephen Yemondee she had respected and looked up to had 
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never existed save in her own imagination; that what she 
loved — ^she persisted in telling herself that the pity, sym- 
pathy and affection she felt for Vemondee made up the only 
love of which she was capable — ^was glamour, not reality. 

The only truth she would permit herself to see was the one 
80 constantly thrust before her that she could not close her 
eyes to it; the fact that her married life was not to be the 
beautiful duet she had longed for ; that it was to be steadily 
merged in the social chorus. As soon as their very brief 
honeymoon was over, invitations poured in upon them. Had 
Katharine considered her own preferences, she would have 
refused nearly all of them, but when she suggested that they 
might stay at home qow and then, Vemondee scouted the 
idea. " Really, my love,'* he would say, " we can't shut our- 
selves up and live like hermits ! Society has some 4;laims on 
everyone." And Katharine would go to her desk and write 
another acceptance. 

When Mrs. Chilton's invitation came she protested more 
emphatically than usual. She had at first taken it for granted 
that Vemondee would be as reluctant as herself to visit a 
person of whom she had several times heard him speak with 
disgust, and when she told him of the invitation, she said: 
" Of course you won't want to go there, so I will write and 
tell her we can't come." 

Her husband with difficulty suppressed an exclamation of 
annoyance. " Why can't we go? We're not engaged for that 
week, are we? " 

Katharine looked at him in unconcealed astonishment. 
^^ No ; but I thought you didn't like Mrs. Chilton, nor ap- 
prove of her." 

Nothing provoked Vemondee more than to hear Katharine 
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refer to one of his former speeches. ^^ My dear girl," he said, 
^^ if we are not going to have anything to do with people un- 
less we particularly like or admire them, we might as well 
emigrate to a desert island at once. I don't care for Mrs. 
Chilton any more than you do, but all our friends visit her, 
and I don't see any reason why we should set ourselves up as 
judges of morality.'* 

Katharine shrank inwardly at the sarcasm of his tone; 
then she said proudly: ** I don't pretend to be a ^ judge of 
morality ' as you call it, but I never have gone to Mrs. Chil- 
ton's, and I prefer not to begin going there now." 

Vemondee was very angry, but he did his best to conceal 
it. He had all the coward's love of bullying, and, so far, 
Katharine had opposed him very little. " Just because you 
never have been to Mrs. Chilton's there's all the more reason 
why you should go now, since she's kind enough to overlook 
the past and invite you." 

** In other words," said Katharine quietly, " you want to 
go?" She felt physically ill; that they two should be at 
variance, and on such a point ! 

" Yes, I do," Vemondee replied. 

** Very well, then. I will write and accept.'* 

** There's a sensible little woman ! " he exclaimed, delighted 
at his victory. " Oh, by the way, Katharine," he added, just 
as she was leaving the room. ^^ You remember that railroad 
stock Mr. Bartlett said wasn't worth the paper it was 
printed on? " 

Katharine paused, her hand on the door. ^'Yes; what 
of it?" 

** I think I can sell the whole lot to a man for about 
twenty-five per cent, of the par value. It seems there's some 
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talk of merging that little road with the X. Y. & Z., and he 
wants to get a controlling interest in the stock. You'd be 
willing to let him have yours at that figure, of course? '* 

** Oh, yes, if he wants it. I didn't know the stuff was worth 
anything." She opened the door and passed out, going up- 
stairs to her own sitting room, where she locked herself in 
and sat down to think over the recent conversation with Ver- 
nondee, the latter part of which she promptly forgot. 

It took her quite a while to argue herself into even a 
moderately contented state of mind, and she only succeeded 
by employing what her keen sense of logic told her was rank 
sophistry. But her sense of loyalty was stronger even than 
her sense of logic; somehow, some way, she must justify her 
husband, and she did it in her usual manner, by insisting to 
herself that the fault was all her own. " If I were liked 
wherever I went, as he is," she said to herself ; " if I were a 
general favorite and people were always glad to see me, I 
would probably enjoy going about just as much as he does, 
I have no right to expect him to give up society because I 
am so thoroughly unpopular. I suppose I must have a very 
disagreeable, unsocial disposition, or else I would care more 
about people and they would care more about me. As for 
Mrs. Chilton, almost everyone seems to like her, and I don't 
really know anything against her. I'm afraid Stephen thinks 
I am a self-righteous prig for not wanting to go there, and 
perhaps I am, but he certainly used ^" She checked hep- 
self. Her thoughts were beginning to run on dangerous lines. 
It would never do for her to compare what Stephen said now, 
with what he used to say! She fell back on her own lack of 
sociability for safety. 

In spite of all her efforts, however, she did not succeed in 
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conquering her dislike of Mrs. Chilton and Mrs. Chilton's 
house party ; her one comfort, as she sat in the library some 
days later, waiting for the carriage to take them to the 
station, was the thought that their stay would, at any rate, 
be but brief, for this was late Saturday afternoon and they 
were to return home Monday morning. She had picked up a 
magazine and was glancing idly over its pages, when Ver^ 
nondee came in hurriedly. 

"Oh, here you are!'* he exclaimed breathlessly. **6Iad 
you're all ready. I want you to sign some papers before we 
start. You remember that railroad stock we spoke about the 
other day? Well, the man I told you of is going to take it, 
but he wants it right off, so I brought you the transfers to 
sign and told Thompson and James to come and act as wit- 
nesses. It's a mere formality, of course, but we'll have to 
hurry, because I promised Tracy to let him have the papers 
before five, and it's nearly quarter of now. Oh, Thompson, 
just come here a minute, will you," he went on, as the digni- 
fied butler, followed by the scarcely less dignified footman, 
appeared in the open doorway. **Now, Katharine, sign 
right there." 

Katharine took the pen he offered her and wrote her name 
in the place indicated. Then Thompson and James signed 
also, and less than ten minutes from the time Vemondee made 
his appearance, the brief ceremony was concluded. He gave 
the papers to a waiting messenger and drew a long breath. 
" There, that's over ! " he cried gaily ; " I hate business ! Has 
the carriage come, James? " 

" Yes, sir. It's waiting, sir." 

"An right. Come, dear. Where's your coat? They'll prob- 
ably send the motor for us and it'll be beastly cold." 
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^* Simmonds took my coat downstairs," replied Katharine, 
rising and smiling up at him. Since go she must, she was 
determined to go with a good grace, and then, too, nothing 
pleased her so much as to have Vemondee show solicitude for 
her comfort. 

She did not for a moment connect his present gay care of 
her with the documents to which she had so hurriedly and 
unthinkingly affixed her signature. 

She had often signed papers for Mr. Bartlett without 
reading them, and it certainly never would have occurred to 
her to refuse to show her husband the confidence she had 
always shown her guardian. She dismissed the subject from 
her mind, and the events of the next few days prevented her 
from thinking of it again, until the time came when it was 
forcibly recalled to her recollection. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

THAT same erening Mr8« diilton's goests, assembled 
in the drawing room before dinner, were awaiting the 
entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Yemondee with a good deal 
of curiosity, though Cavanagh was probably the only one of 
them who suspected the existence of anything more unusual 
than what Miss Lacy had styled ^ an odd match.** 

Mrs. Dacre, according to her invariable custom, had es- 
tablished herself in the largest chair in the room. Mr. Dod- 
kins, seated at her side, toyed with the tiny fan she wore on a 
long jeweUed chain, greatly to her secret annoyance; she 
wanted to play with the fan herself. To make matters worse, 
Mr. Weston, one of the ^' unattached men," insisted on hang- 
ing over the back of her chair and talking to her, thus 
keeping her from having a confidential chat with Mr. Dod- 
kins. Mrs. Chilton, superb in white lace spangled with gold, 
lounged on a sofa, attended, as usual, by Rathbone ; while on 
the other side of the room Miss Lacy was doing her best to 
fascinate Cavanagh without letting go her hold on Mr. 
Bryant, whom she found a very useful attach^. Cavanagh, 
however, was not to be fascinated and gave her only a surface 
attention. His whole interest was centered on the couple who 
had not yet made their appearance. 

Since the night when, after Marrisford told him about 
Yemondee, he had walked the streets until dawn, Cavanagh 
had had plenty of time to think the whole matter out. That 
he was not in love with Katharine he felt sure, but he knew 
that h^ POul^ wd would have loved her had things been just 

W 
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a little different. He had missed the chance of happiness 
fate had offered him» and it would never come again. Far 
worse, he had missed the chance of saving Katharine from a 
bond which he thought of with horror. He wondered whether 
Vemondee's true character had yet been revealed to her ; if it 
had, he was positive that one look at her face would tell him 
so. He longed, yet dreaded, to see her, for should that shadow 
of worse than death be on her face, what could he do? Noth- 
ing. He clinched his strong hands at the knowledge of his 
own impotence. 

There was a rustle in the hall, the door was thrown open, 
and Katharine, followed by Vemondee, entered the room. 
The instant Cavanagh saw her, he knew that the ignorance 
which in her case was indeed bliss, had not yet been dispelled. 
The glance of the clear eyes was a trifle more serious than of 
old, perhaps, the lines about the sensitive mouth a little deeper, 
but the proud head was as fearlessly erect as ever, and pain 
had written no mark on the smooth white forehead. 

Cavanagh gave an inaudible gasp of relief. Perhaps, after 
all, it would not be as bad as he had feared. The sharp lesson 
administered in the cabin of the little sloop might have proved 
more salutary than Marrisf ord imagined. " There are ele- 
ments of good in everyone,'* thought Cavanagh, " and bis 
may have been brought to the surface at last. It's possible 
that he cares for her ; not in the way she deserves to be cared 
for, but there are so many kinds of love; and her beauty 
may have had more weight with him than her money. Perhaps 
he's become a fairly decent fellow since Marrisford knew 
him.*' 

But even as the comforting thought passed through Cav- 
anagh's mind, instinct gave it the lie. 
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When dinner was announced he found himself consigned 
to the too tender mercies of Miss Lacy, and while he sub- 
mitted to the boredom she always inflicted upon him, he won- 
dered for the thousandth time what had possessed him to 
accept Mrs. Chilton's invitation. True, her various little 
peccadilloes were quite unknown to him, partly because he had 
been in New York so little, partly because, having other 
things to think of, he was not interested in gossip ; neverthe- 
less, he did not like her and would certainly have refused to 
visit her, had she not cornered him in such a way that it 
would have been impossible for him to decline her hospitality 
without being actually rude. Besides, he wanted a chance to 
see something of Yemondee and no better opportunity than 
this could have offered itself. But as he listened to Miss 
Lacy's attempted coquetries, he wondered if the game was 
worth the candle. 

Dinner passed off swiftly and smoothly, and after dinner 
appeared the inevitable card-tables. Then the awful fact was 
discovered that the party would not divide properly for 
"bridge"! There were two over! What was to be done? 

Katharine, who detested the game, was only too glad to 
seize the opportunity of escape thus offered, and exclaimed, 
"Let me stay out, Mrs. Chilton! Really, I don't care to 
play." 

Vemondee scowled. He knew that Katharine was sincere 
in saying that she did not care to play, and he hated what 
he inwardly called her ** d d prudery." 

Mrs. Chilton raised her eyebrows a trifle, and Mrs. Dacre 
smiled. Had anyone else offered to stay out of the game, the 
offer would have been received with expressions of gratitude, 
but since it was Katharine! 
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Mrs. Dacre spoke In her sweetest and smoothest tone. 
** Hasn't your husband taught you to care for cards yet, 
dear Mrs. Vemondee? Ah, well, you'll learn — ^in time, 
perhaps." 

Katharine flushed a little at the covert sneer, and Cavanagh 
rushed to her rescue. 'Tm like Mrs. Vemondee," he said. 
** I don't care for cards. So I won't play either," turning to 
Mrs. Chilton, " and that will make your number just right." 

Mrs. Chilton, whose principal desire was to get at the game 
as soon as possible, smiled her assent, and in a moment the 
tables were arranged and the eight players completely ab- 
sorbed. Katharine and Cavanagh passed into the adjoining 
room, so that the sound of their talking would not disturb 
the others. 

Dropping wearily Into a chair, Katharine rested her head 
on her hand and sat silent for a moment. Then she said, al- 
most under her breath, " Oh, I wish I were more like other 
people! I wish I cared for the things they care for! Every- 
one I know loves gambling, and I hate It. It's queer, I sup- 
pose. I know they all laugh at me." 

Cavanagh looked for an instant into the candid eyes, that 
met his as simply as those of a child, and a spasm of anger 
shot through him. She seemed so fair, so slight, so pure, so 
exquisite, so completely out of place among these smoking, 
gambling, cocktail-drinking women! Her every movement, 
the very sweep of her soft pink tulle gown, had a daintiness, 
a high-bred dignity, that set her apart. She was like a 
demoiselle of the ancien rigvme flung amidst the rabble of the 
Commune. He looked at the slender white hands now resting 
in her lap, and the thought of their ever being extended to 
clutch a heap of gold filled him with disgust. " It's true you 
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don't resemble these people here," he said slowly, and he 
could not help saying ^* these people here " with a touch of 
scorn. " But this is not all the world — thank Heaven ! '* 

She shook her head. " I don't know," she replied wistfully. 
"You see, before I came out I went nowhere; I just lived 
quietly at home with horses and dogs and books for compan- 
ions. And then when I grew up, Mrs. Bartlett introduced 
me into this set, but somehow I never made friends with any 
of them. I've tried to make them like me," she went on, with 
a sweet seriousness that robbed her words of any, even the 
very smallest, touch of coquetry ; " I've tried to care for them 
and be interested in the things that interest them. I've failed 
horribly." 

"I understand," he replied gently. "I think if I were 
you " 

He was interrupted by the sound of voices raised high in 
dispute. What the trouble was, neither of them could make 
out, though they knew it was probably only an ordinary 
" bridge " quarrel. For a while the noise was deafening, and 
when quiet was at last restored, Katharine's natural reserve 
had taken full possession of her again. She was both amazed 
and alarmed at her impulsive confidence. This was the second 
time that, impelled by some strange power she could not un- 
derstand, she had told her very inmost thoughts to this man, 
speaking to him with a frankness she had never shown any 
other human being. When she spoke again it was with a 
definite and decided change of subject. " You have been a 
great traveler, I hear," she said. " I envy you. Some day I 
mean to go on a long trip and see some of the queer places 
that are not on the beaten track. Where would you advise 
me to go first?" 
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Cavanagh felt as If a door had suddenly been shut In his 
face. But he understood the pride that closed It, and ac- 
cepted his exclusion. He began to talk about some of the 
strange comers of the earth to which his archeological ex- 
plorations had led him, and he talked well. He had the born 
narrator's gift of sketching places and persons In a few 
words, of resurrecting cities, burled and forgotten for ages, 
of breathing life into mummies, turning them to living flesh. 
And soon Katharine was hanging on his words, spellbound, 
until It seemed to her as if she had herself shared In the dan- 
gers and delights he told of, had herself delved among ancient 
tombs which the superstitions of the natives rendered it 
perilous to touch, had unearthed lost shrines and read In- 
scriptions telling of the great victories of mighty Kings 
whose very names had been forgotten. He opened before her 
a whole new world — a world fantastic and unreal In some 
ways, strangely modem In others. She had read enough and 
was Intelligent enough to understand most of what he told 
her, and when she did not understand, she asked frankly for 
an explanation. 

After a while, led on by her interest and quick sympathy, 
Cavanagh told her of the book he was writing, the book that 
was to be the fruit of many years of patient study and inves- 
tigation, by which he hoped to win a place among those who 
have added a link to the chain of human knowledge. 

And there were adventures in plenty to be told, one in par- 
ticular, of which, according to Cavanagh's account, Mar- 
risford was the hero; it was while he was finishing this 
story that Yemondee, unheard and unseen, came up behind 
them. 

^^And so you see,'* Cavanagh was saying, ^^not a single 
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one of U8 would have gotten out of that scrape alive if it 
hadn't been for Marrisf ord ! " 

Vemondee caught only the one word; Marrisf ord. And if 
he had ever believed that, as Katharine Trevalyan's husband, 
safe on a pinnacle of gold, he could defy Marrisford, his 
belief was that instant shattered. For the old, horrible fear 
thrilled through him ; his blood seemed turned to ice, a thick 
mist veiled his eyes. 

Katharine heard his gasping breath, turned, caught sight 
of him, and sprang to her feet in alarm. ** Stephen ! Are 
you ill? " she cried. 

The sound of her voice filled Yernondee with a blind, un- 
reasoning fury; his anger at himself for his weakness was 
merged in his detestation of this woman who had given him 
so much. 

** Nonsense! " he exclaimed sharply. *^ I'm tired, that's alL 
It's very late." 

Katharine paled. He had never spoken to her in that toiie 
before, and she was surprised as well as hurt. With the in- 
stinctive effort of the well-bred woman to " carry things 
off," she turned to Cavanagh and held out her hand ^* Good- 
night. I've enjoyed our talk so much! You must tell Mr. 
Yernondee about your explorations some time. He would be 
very much interested." 

Cavanagh took the proffered hand in his own firm grip. 
" Grood-night, I'm glad I didn't tire you." 

When she had gone, he joined the rest of the party, but 
they were all busy discussing ** leads," so he soon slipped away 
to his own room and went to bed, where he lay awake for a 
long time, staring into the darkness. 

The next day the whole party went off in motor cars to 
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a country club for lunch, an expedition which, owing to 
several breakdowns, consumed so much of the day that when 
they at last succeeded in getting back, there was barely time 
to dress for dinner. Cavanagh and Katharine had been in 
different cars, so he saw nothing of her until she ap- 
peared at table, looking, in her pale green chiffon gown, 
as Undine, he thought, might have looked after she won her 
soul. 

The evening passed as before; the rest of the party sat 
down to ** bridge " as soon as dinner was over, while the two 
non-bridge players retreated again to the little room off the 
drawing room, where, the night being chilly with a rising 
wind, there blazed and crackled a bright wood fire, before 
which they drew their chairs. 

The hours flew by, but the devotees of chance showed no 
sign of ceasing their worship, and at last Katharine rose with 
a smothered yawn. " I think 1*11 go upstairs," she said. ** It's 
late, and our trip to-day was very tiresome.'* 

Vemondee paid no attention to her as she passed through 
the room and she did not disturb him, only pausing to say a 
word of excuse to her hostess in the interval caused by a 
fresh deal. 

Feeling unusually wide awake and clear-headed, Cavanagh 
decided to indulge the brain that seemed bent on working, 
whether he would or no, so he went up to his room, changed 
his evening coat for a smoking jacket, got out pen and 
paper, and began to write. 

He was undisturbed for some time, and was working away, 
completely absorbed in what he was doing, when suddenly a 
faint cry caught his ear. He started to his feet and stood 
listening intently. A confused sound came from below, echo- 
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ing though the vast house. Had the play ended In a quarrel? 
Like a flash Marrisford's story came back to him. Was it 
possible that Yemondee had tried to cheat and been detected? 
He strode to the door where he paused a moment, hesitating. 
If there really was anything wrong, he felt as if he ought 
to go down; but perhaps it was nothing but some slight 
disturbance; the party had grown a little uproarious, that 
was all, probably. Then a door further down the corridor 
opened softly; footsteps passed, accompanied by the swish 
of trailing silken skirts. Cavanagh opened his own door and 
looked out. In the dim light he saw a figure just beginning 
to descend the stairs, and in spite of the gloom, he recognized 
Mrs. Yemondee ; none of the other women walked as she did, 
or had the same proud, graceful carriage of the head. She, 
too, must have heard the noise and be going to investigate. 
And if the disturbance should prove to mean something 

serious He hurried after her along the corridor and 

down the stair. 

Soon he discovered that the noises came from the dining 
room; he heard cries, wild shrieks of laughter, the crash of 
breaking glass. It was not a quarrel, that was certain, yet 
he was filled with dread of he knew not what. Passing the 
drawing room, he saw that it was empty, and he hurried on, 
following the slight figure before him until he saw it pause 
at the door of the dining room ; pause, and became suddenly 
stiff and rigid. Cavanagh ran forward, stopped at Katha- 
rine's side, and in a breath understood the full significance of 
the scene before him. 

The room was brilliantly lighted, and the table had 
evidently been set for supper, for plates, dishes, bottles and 
glasses were strewn about, some whole, some broken. In the 
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midst of the debris on the table stood Mrs. Chilton, her face 
flushed, the bodice of her gown loose and torn, holding a 
wine glass high In air. And as Cavanagh caught sight of 
her she kicked vigorously, far above her head, and the frail 
glass was shivered to atoms. There was a wild burst of laugh* 
ter and applause, led by Dodklns, who was lying In the comer 
of a sofa, his arm about Mrs. Dacre. Vemondee reeled over, 
caught hold of Mrs. Chilton's foot, and kissed It ; he slipped, 
and fell across the table, upsetting a bottle of wine ; a dark 
red streak appeared on the white cloth, like blood. A shriek 
of derisive laughter greeted Vemondee's performance. No 
one saw the two looking on from the doorway. Cavanagh, 
with an Imperative gesture, laid his hand on Katharine's 
arm. " Come away," he said In a low voice. " This Is no sight 
for you to see." 

Passively she suffered him to lead her down the hall as far 
as the foot of the great stair. Then all at once, a convulsive 
shudder ran through her, breaking the spell of horror that 
had held her motionless, enchained. She turned towards him, 
and their eyes met. Neither uttered a word, but for a long 
moment they stood still, looking at each other. A wild fury 
filled Cavanagh ; If Vemondee had appeared before him then, 
without doubt he would have been at his throat. As it was, 
he felt a mad desire to return to the scene of the orgy, and 
strangle him with his empty hands. He saw red ; his mood was 
murderous. 

But the habits of a lifetime soon reasserted themselves ; the 
strong grip he had always kept on his own fiery temper 
quickly enabled him to regain control of himself. Then, as 
they passed on up the stairway, all other feelings disappeared 
in an ache of pity for the white-faced woman at his side. He 
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would have gone to the rack cheerfully if by enduring torture 
he could have taken the anguish from her eyes. 

The strong man's longing to protect rushed over him. To 
stand with his back to the wall and fight against overwhelm- 
ing odds in her defense, would have been a great joy; but he 
could do nothing. He could not fight her battles for her; he 
could not even offer her aid. And she was so slight, so ex- 
quisite! Again he thought of Undine. But as she moved 
steadily along, her head proudly erect, her white lips pressed 
firmly together, he divined the strength that was in her. She 
was like a delicate steel rod; she might break; she would 
never bend. 

And if she should break ! He ground his teeth as he thought 
of his own powerlessness. Why, he was even forced to dread 
lest one of the servants should meet them in the corridor 
together. The bitter irony of it all! 

They reached Katharine's door, and she stopped. Turning 
towards Cavanagh again, she opened her set lips and tried to 
speak ; but no words would come. In silence, she offered him 
her hand : they stood for an instant thus, and the veil of the 
flesh that was between them dropped; they looked straight, 
each into the clean soul of the other. Then she left him and 
entered the room; he heard the click of the key turning in 
the lock, and the grating sound of the bolt as it shot home. 
He listened, and caught the sweep of her gown as she crossed 
the room, the closing of another door, the noise again of key 
and bolt. 

Cavanagh drew a long breath; there was a barrier, how- 
ever slight, between her and the worse than brute whom he 
had seen downstairs. Groing back to his own room, he paced 
the floor for what was left of the night, filled with a nameless 
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dread, straining his ears to catch the faintest sound. When 
the dawn came he packed his few things, wrote a hurried note 
of excuse to his hostess, and left the house in time to catch 
the early train. If he could do nothing else for Katharine, 
he could at least spare her the embarrassment of seeing him 
again so soon after their horrible midnight adventure. Dur- 
ing those long hours of pain he had one comfort ; that which 
he had read in her eyes; for it was wounded pride that had 
looked out of them, not wounded love. Whatever she felt, or 
had made herself believe she felt, for Vemondee, Cavanagh 
now knew that it was not really love. 

And while he paced the floor in bitterness of spirit, Katha- 
rine sat by her window, watching the stars grow pale before 
the coming day, and listening to the wind moan in the chim- 
ney. She hardly realized as yet what had happened. Body 
and brain were numb; it seemed to her that she was in the 
grasp of some hideous nightmare, from which she would 
awake at last to find her world unchanged. 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 

CAVANAGH walked swiftly homewards through the 
gathering dusk. The November air was raw, with a 
damp chilf, that seemed to penetrate to the very 
marrow of one's bones ; as he neared the bachelor apartment 
house where he lived he hastened his already quick pace. He 
was anxious to get back to his work, for only when busy 
with the book which was his excuse for remaining quietly in 
town and refusing the numberless invitations to country 
houses that were naturally showered on such an ** excellent 
catch/' was he free from the pressure of painful thoughts. 
Since that eventful night when they two had stood face to 
face in the corridor at Mrs. Chilton's, he had not seen Kath- ' 
arine Trevalyan. 

The society with which Cavanagh had for a short time 
mingled, indulging a species of scientific curiosity, had be* 
come fairly loathsome to him ; he felt as if he could not endure 
the sight of any of those who had taken part in that wild 
revel of which he had caught a never-to-be-forgotten 
glimpse. He even avoided going to the Romeyns' except on 
very rare occasions, thus greatly distressing Gilbert Romeyn. 
His sjrmpathy went out to Mrs. Chilton's dead husband, 
who had been a gentleman, he knew, and a friend of his 
own father; he wondered whether he had loved his wife? In 
that case, what suffering must have been his when he cdme to 
know her as she really was ! Suffering even keener than that 
which had fallen to Katharine Trevalyan's share ; it was as 
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Katharine Trevalyan that Cavanagh always thought of her, 
and he thought of her constantly. He never forgot her ex- 
cept when deep in his work, and even then only for a very 
short time* 

He had turned the whole situation of affairs over in his 
mind, turned it this way and that, trying to view it from 
every possible standpoint and in every possible light. Groing 
back to the beginning, he tried to imderstand the reason for 
her marriage; what had induced her to link her fate with 
that of Stephen Vemondee? That she had believed she loved 
Vernondee, Cavanagh, as he thought it all over, became more 
and more convinced; that she had been mistaken, he knew. 
But how had she come to feel anything for him that she could 
possibly interpret as love? Cavanagh puzzled over this for 
a while, and then suddenly he foimd the clue in the words 
Katharine herself had spoken: ^^You must tell Mr. Ver^ 
nondee about your explorations some time. He would be very 
much interested." And again : ^^ You see, before I came out I 
went nowhere. I just lived quietly at home with horses and 
dogs and books for companions. And then when I grew up 
Mrs. Bartlett introduced me into this set, but som^ow I 
never made friends with any of them." 

The words, combined with his own knowledge of how utterly 
alone in the world she was, poured a flood of light into Cava- 
nagh's mind that illumined the dark question of the Vemon- 
dee marriage. Friendless, devoid of help or counsel, what 
wonder that she had been tricked by a clever, unscrupulous 
man! 

Many of the f actis of the case were of course hidden from 
Cavanagh; Mrs. Dacre's share in bringing about the match 
he pould HQt ^veh ^ess at^ nor did be suspect it tp h^vQ 
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been an entirely cold-blooded, money-making scheme on Ver- 
nondee's part. That he was quite incapable of appreciating 
his wife's lovely character Cavanagh felt sure, but he did 
not for a moment imagine that he was equally insensible to 
her beauty, that he had never had even an animal passion 
for her. 

Nevertheless, Cavanagh had gained a fairly correct idea 
as to the sort of delusion Katharine had been under in regard 
to Yemondee. And remembering their talk about truth and 
glamour made him certain that she had had some doubts, but 
whether they were of the character of the man to whom she 
was engaged, or of her own feelings towards him, Cavanagh 
could not decide, though he understood her well enough to 
guess that she would be far more likely to find fault with 
herself than with her future husband. 

Able to picture to himself much of the past, of what the 
future was to bring he could not form the smallest concep- 
tion. There was not a ray of light anywhere; it was all sur- 
rounded by a fog, so thick that it was like a blank wall. 
What would she doP What would eventually become of her? 
Keenest pang of all, he could foresee no way of being of 
use to her, of doing her even the smaUest service. And for 
the privilege of doing Katharine a service he would have 
paid any price. 

For he knew now that he loved her; loved her as only a 
very few are capable of loving, with every pulse in his body, 
every thought in his brain, every beat of his strong heart; 
his very soul was hers ; he asked nothing but her happiness, 
and to secure that he would have given himself over to eternal 
damnation with a smile. His love caused him no shame, 
though its object was another man's wife; for he knew that 
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had Katharine and Vemondee been true mates, he could have 
stood aside and let them pass, rejoicing in her joy, asking 
nothing save an occasional glimpse of her happiness, and 
able, if need were, to deny himself even that. In his heart 
of hearts he would have built a shrine and there done her 
ceaseless reverence until the end of life when all things shall 
be made clear, aware that such love as his is indeed its own 
great reward. 

But it was knowledge of her misery that was his. All day 
be saw her eyes with their look of pain, the sweet face that 
had been so swiftly lined by suflTering. He had looked on 
her smooth brow once, and been glad that it bore no mark 
of sorrow, and now the remembrance stabbed him with a 
dagger-thrust that seemed to reach his very heart. 

And the time had been when he might have saved her! 
His great love for her made him exaggerate the attraction 
she had had for him at the first. He knew that he had always 
dreaded falling in love; partly because he was so fond of 
being free to go where he would and risk his neck as often 
as he liked ; partly because of the avoidance of emotion which 
is instinctive with those whose feelings are strong and deep. 
A love of *^ sensations " is the prerogative of the weak, slight 
nature, which, like a shallow bay, is easily ruffled, and as 
easily subsides again into peace* Another fact which Cava- 
nagh did not now take into consideration, was that to him 
an engagement had always seemed a bond almost as sacred 
as that of wedlock itself, for which he had an old-fashioned 
respect. He put the worst possible construction on his own 
actions and upbraided himself because he had made no effort 
to save Katharine, forgetting that he had at tiiat time no 
idea she needed saving. 
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Cavanagh came into the glare of electric light that poured 
forth from the vestibule of the place he called "home**; 
in the shadow thrown on one side of the street by the broad 
portico over the front door he saw a figure that struck him 
as f amiliar, though for the moment he could not tell whose 
it was. It approached him in a half-hesitating, timid way, 
and he recognized Conrad Dacre. 

The pain he had endured during the past weeks had 
quickened, instead of dulling, Cavanagh's sympathies, and 
remembering that this shabby, apologetic little man was Mrs. 
Dacre's husband, he had a sudden rush of fellow-feeling for 
him. Groing up to Dacre, he held out his hand and said im- 
pulsively, " WonH you come in for a while? I'm so glad I 
met you.'* 

The cordial tone, the strong warm handclasp, thrilled 
through every inch of Dacre's thin frame. Since their meet- 
ing at the railway station he had been longing to see Cava" 
nagh again, and every evening, no matter how bad the 
weather was, he had contrived, on his way home from the 
bank, to pass through the street where he knew Cavanagh 
lived, hoping for a chance encounter with the man who had 
spoken to him in a tone of good comradeship such as he 
had not heard for many years. Naturally timid and retiring, 
ever since his marriage he had been on his knees before his 
wife, and had been so snubbed, bullied, and ridden over 
roughshod, first by her and her friends and then by his fel- 
low-employees at the bank, that he had no spirit or courage 
left in him, not even enough to accept an invitation like the 
one Cavanagh had formerly given him. And now it was all 
he could do to stammer out that he would be glad to come 
in for a while. 
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His host led the way to his rooms, settled him in a com- 
fortable chair before the fire, noticing as he did so that he 
wore no overcoat and was shivering with the cold, gave him 
a particularly good cigar, and then sat down and began to 
talk, exerting himself to make his guest feel at home. 

And as he talked, Cavanagh saw the other man's worn face 
lose a little of its harassed expression, saw a little color come 
into the bloodless lips, and a look of interest brighten the 
dull eyes. Presently he excused himself for a moment, went 
out, and ordered his man to have dinner for two served in 
the private dining room that adjoined his library, and to 
have it served early. So when the clock struck seven and 
Dacre started to his feet with confused apologies for having 
stayed so long, Cavanagh refused to let him go, alleging 
that it would be an act of charity for Dacre to remain and 
dine with him, instead of leaving him to a stupid meal by 
himself. 

Dacre, of course, could not deny such a request; so he 
stayed, and spent an evening that he never forgot as long 
as he lived. The good food, the perfect service, the hand- 
some room, all so different from the " Dinner — ^Table d'hote 
— Twenty-five cents '' restaurant where he usually ate his 
scanty meals, and, more than all else, the charm of his host's 
fine personality made him feel as if he were in a happy dream. 
It was all too good to be true. 

In spite of this dream-feeling his mind was working to- 
wards a great resolve, and just before he left he took his 
courage in both hands, made a violent effort, and said: 
** Mr. Cavanagh, you've been — ^very good to me, and I'm — 
I'm — grateful. I'm going to ask if you will — ^would it bother 
you very much to ^" 
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Here he stuck fast, and Cavanagh, wondering what on 
earth he was driving at, tried to help him out. "I'll be 
glad to help you in any way I can. What do you want me 
to do?'' 

Dacre made another effort, swallowed hard, put his hand 
in his breast-pocket, and drew out a shabby wallet, from 
which he extracted a sealed, stamped, and addressed letter. 
" If anything should happen to me at any time, will you mail 
this letter? Of course," he added, with a pitiful attempt to 
smile, " I don't expect to die for a long time yet, but you 
can't tell. The letter is to my sister. She's poor, but she's 
a good woman, and I want her to look after, the children — 
my two little girls. They're away at school now — ^Mrs. 
Dacre said that was the best thing to do with them. But if 

I should die You see, she's so fond of going about, 

and of course, for anyone who's admired as much as she Is, 
it's only natural — and — I'm afraid ^" 

He halted in his stammering, broken speech. With a swift, 
yet grave gesture, Cavanagh laid both hands on his shoul- 
ders, looking straight down Into the troubled eyes raised 
to his so pleadingly. 

" Give me the letter," Cavanagh said. " I'll take good care 
of it, and if the time you speak of comes, I pledge you my 
word I will give it to your sister myself." 

Dacre looked at him with wet, grateful eyes, and silently 
handed him the letter. At last he said: "I didn't want to 
leave it lying around home. In a place like ours, you know, 
things are so apt to be mislaid. And I wanted to feel sure 
about the children." 

"You need not worry about them," Cavanagh replied 
quietly. " They will be taken care of." The words implied 
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a promise; so Cavanagh meant them, and so Dacre under- 
stood them ; but he could not voice his gratitude. 

After his guest had gone Cavanagh, according to his 
habit, walked slowly up and down the room for a long time. 
The thought of Mrs. Dacre, as he had last seen her, made 
him sick. No wonder the poor father was wretched at the 
idea of leaving two helpless little girls in the hands of such 
a mother ! Yet he could not keep from wondering what had 
made Dacre turn to him, of all people, for help. 

Robert Cavanagh had not the faintest conception of the 
charm and strength of his own personality, on which the weak 
were perpetually tempted to lean, feeling that they could 
draw help and courage from the mere contact. If anyone 
had told him that to two so entirely and essentially different 
men as Conrad Dacre and Gilbert Romeyn he was a living, 
embodied ideal, he would certainly have been moved to noth- 
ing but mirth. Yet such was in fact the case. 

He went to the window, and drawing aside the curtain, 
stood looking out into the darkness. Far down beneath him 
the street lamps shone yellow, with now and again the white 
flash of an electric light. Here and there a tall building cleft 
the air, a huge wedge, black amidst the purple darkness, 
defiant, menacing, sending its challenge up to the very stars 
— a fit symbol of the great pitiless city, above which it tow- 
ered like a giant warder. The distant hum and stir, that 
sound of a restless multitude which may soften but never 
completely dies away, day or night, rose to Cavanagh's ears, 
and it seemed to him that what he heard was in truth the 
sighs and groans of sufi^ering humanity, wailing its lot, and 
beseeching the unsjrmpathetic heavens for a little happiness. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

A ND what of Katharine? How was she bearing the 
/^L fact to which she could now no longer entirely close 
^ ^^ her eyes, that the Vemondee she had believed in and 
married had little if anything in common with the real man? 
Since their return from Mrs. Chilton's, she had hardly 
seen her husband alone for five consecutive minutes. That 
visit had marked the parting of their ways; from it dated 
their virtual separation. For though Vemondee was still 
completely ignorant of Katharine's brief appearance on the 
night of the debauch, he could not fail to see that she had 
ever since recoiled from him with a mute horror — a horror 
which had, in fact, existed to some extent during the whole 
time of their marriage, but had been concealed by Katharine's 
strong will. So now he left her at liberty, for to give her her 
freedom cost him nothing ; he had never desired her, but only 
her money. He was not a melodramatic villain to find pleas- 
ure in useless cruelty. True, he would not have scrupled to 
inflict any amount of suffering upon his wife if by so doing 
he could gain anything he wanted. As it was, however, he 
was quite willing to go for days without so much as seeing 
her, and it was this attitude of his which made their life, 
still together in the eyes of the world, possible. There were 
no explanations of any kind to lead to quarrels. Vemondee 
was too indifferent to ask questions, and Katharine shrank 
from voluntarily enlightening him, for to her the mere 
thought of speaking to him or to anyone about that midnight 
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orgy in which he had played so prominent a part was like 
pouring vinegar and salt into an open wound. 

They had taken up their residence in Katharine's old home, 
but the week end invariably found them at some one or other 
of the numerous country houses to which they were invited. 
The rest of their time was pretty fully occupied by informal 
lunches, dinners, theater and bridge parties ; what few hours 
were left, Katharine spent either on horseback, or in helping 
Nell Wylie with the preparations for her wedding, which 
was to take place during the following month. Katharine 
entered into all NelPs hopes and plans ; she was not narrow- 
minded enough to consider *^ marriage a failure'' because 
her own had turned out badly. She hid her own wound as 
carefully as possible, bearing herself with the quiet dignity 
which disarms impertinent curiosity. Cavanagh alone, as she 
thought, knew the truth, and somehow the idea of his knowl- 
edge did not disturb her. Instead, she found a strange sort 
of comfort in it. 

She fought steadily to keep herself from thinking. She 
kept constantly employed ; for every moment of the day she 
planned some occupation, tiring herself out, so that at night 
her weary body would insist on rest. And as the nervous 
strain she was living under began to tell even on her healthy 
frame, and insomnia came to haunt her pillow, she curtailed 
her period of rest until exhaustion would bring her, if not 
sleep, at least a sort of stupor. 

As time went on, she saw less and less of her husband. 
Their engagements were more and more apart, so that some- 
times they did not meet for days, and then, when they did, 
it was at dinner, either at their own house, or someone else's. 
This sort of thing quickly became so much a matter of 
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course that when Yemondee, one rainy morning, came Into 
the library where Katharine, seated at her desk, was busily, 
engaged in looking over her mail, his appearance caused her 
a good deal of surprise. He spoke at once, but hesitatingly, 
being evidently nervous and ill at ease. *'I want to know, 
whether you received a note from Mrs. Chilton this morn- 
ing?" 

Katharine looked up quickly ; she hated the very sound of 
Mrs. Chilton's name. "Yes, I did. Why do you ask? ^ 

He avoided meeting her eyes. " She sent me a line saying 
she wanted us to come to her week after next, and had writ- 
ten you. Have you answered yet? ^ 

Slowly Katharine picked a note out of a pile that lay on 
one side of her desk, and held it out to him. He opened it 
and read the few lines it contained; as he did so, a scowl 
gathered on his forehead. He had no longing for a clash 
of wills with his wife, though if it should come, he was certain 
he had a weapon that would make him more than a match for 
her. He hesitated an instant; then tore the note in two. 
**We have no date for that week,*' he said. "And there's 
no reason why we should refuse Mrs. Chilton." 

Katharine flushed angrily. She had given in on this very 
point once before, but she had done so because she dreaded 
a conflict with Yemondee, dreaded to do anything that would 
reveal the great gulf between them, a gulf whose existence 
she had been aware of even then, though she had refused to 
acknowledge it. She felt sure that now at last she recog- 
nized the full length and depth and width of the chasm ; that 
she knew the worst, and had nothing more to fear. For of 
the deliberate plot that had had its culmination in her mar- 
riage, she guessed as little as Cavanagh; she believed she 
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knew the whole truth about Vemondee, knew him as he was, 
though the hideous reahty was in fact still partly obscured 
by the old glamour. She had no intention of yielding to 
him, however, and spoke firmly, her chiseled utterance giving 
an edge to her tone from which Yemondee for the moment 
recoiled. 

*^ Mrs. Romeyn has asked us for that week," she said ; 
" and I, prefer to go there." 

He tried persuasion. " But my dear girl, Mrs. Romeyn'a 
sure to have a lot of stupid people at her house, and you'll 
be bored to death! It'll be a great sight livelier at Mrs. 
Chilton's." 

Katharine winced. She had a very clear idea of just how 
lively Mrs. Chilton's house-party was likely to be. However, 
she met Yemondee on his own ground. "I went to Mrs. 
Chilton's before to oblige you," she said. ** This time it seems 
to me I ought to have my way." 

The too obvious justice of the retort made Yemondee 
angry, but he still feared a conflict with his wife too much 
to wantonly provoke it. " Yes, I know," he replied. " But 
since then we've been to a whole lot of places you selected, 
and they haven't any of them been very good fun." 

That she had selected ! There was not an atom of truth in 
the remark ; Katharine's quick temper rose and nearly made 
her tell him so. She restrained herself with an effort. Such 
squabbles between husband and wife had always seemed ta 
her detestably vulgar. 

" I am sorry you have not been amused," she said after 
a- pause. " I think, though, that the people we've stayed with 
have been rather more your friends than mine." 

He saw the chance she had unwittingly given him to make 
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a disagreeable speech, and immediately took advantage 
of it. 

" You haven't many friends, that's a fact," he said with 
an ugly laugh. ^ Don't you find it rather unpleasant to be 
so universally disliked? " 

Katharine grew white with suppressed anger. His words 
and tone were equally insulting. But like many quick-tem- 
pered persons, intense resentment made her perfectly self- 
controlled. Her voice was quite steady as she answered: " It 
is useless to prolong this discussion. Once for all, I am not 
going to Mrs. Chilton's. Good-morning." 

Vemondee was frightened at her tone. He remembered the 
deadly weapon he possessed, but he had not sufficient courage 
to use it. Instead, he again tried conciliation. *^ I can't see 
why you're so stuck on going to the Romeyns'," he said; 
and there was a little whimper in his voice that disgusted 
Katharine. "Who's to be there?" 

Her only answer was to draw a note from another pile 
and hand it to him; the trivial action was fraught with 
weighty consequences. For had he not seen Mrs. Romeyn's 
note, his innate cowardice might have forced Vemondee to 
give way, even though he felt sure that his wife was com- 
pletely in his power, and matters might have been glossed 
over for a time. But as he glanced over Mrs. Romeyn's note 
this sentence caught his eye. " After a good deal of coaxing, 
Mr. Romeyn has finally succeeded in persuading Carlton 
Marrisford to come to us next week. We want you to meet 
him, and are sure ^ Vemondee read no further. 

He might, and did, fear a conflict with his wife, but com- 
pared to the horrible dread with which the mere sight of 
the name " Marrisford " filled him that fear was as nothing. 
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To be under the same roof as Marrisford! He turned cold 
at the thought. For several minutes he stared at the note, 
seeing only Marrisford, Marrisford. That name seemed to 
be repeated again and again, to cover the whole page. At 
last he recovered sufficient control over himself to speak, 
though he could not keep his voice from shaking like that of 
one in an ague fit. Katharine saw his terror and wondered 
at it. 

** There's nothing very tempting in that ! *' he said, throw- 
ing aside the note. '^ On the whole, I think we'd better go to 
Mrs. Chilton's." 

"I told you," Katharine replied very quietly, "that I 
was going to Mrs. Romeyn's, not to Mrs. Chilton's. And 
what is more," she added, "Mrs. Chilton shall never enter 
my house again." 

" And why not, pray? " demanded Vemondee with a sneer. 
The greater fear had completely swallowed up the lesser. 

" I do not intend to have anything more to do with Mrs. 
Chilton." Katharine spoke in her most decisive manner. " I 
have my reasons, and my mind is made up." 

"You don't approve of her, I suppose? More of your 
damned puritanical notions ! I don't wonder people hate you 
like the devil!" 

This was too much. Katharine sprang to her feet and 
confronted him, her face dead white, her eyes blazing. " My 
notions, as you call them, are now just what they were six 
months ago, when you approved of them so strongly! My 
conduct I will regulate as I please. This house is my home, 
and I will not receive that woman in it ! " 

She frightened Vemondee, and he tried to hedge. " Then 
why did you go to hers? " 
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** Because I didn't know then what I know ^^ 

She was going on, but he interrupted her. He had re- 
membered his trump card, and he prepared to fling it on the 
table. *^ You may as well understand right here and now, 
that I don't intend to put up with any more of your infernal 
prudishness! Oh, I know what you're going to say, that I 
used to admire it. So I did. I had to pretend to as long as 
I was trying to marry you. But you're my wife now, and I 
don't intend to be made ridiculous by your darned whims. 
I've had to dance to your piping long enough, and I'm 
damned tired of it. Now you've got to dance to mine!'* 
He spoke with the vehemence of a weak, cowardly man, drunk 
with power of which he is half afraid. 

Katharine's scorn and indignation were at white heat. 
She was perfectly calm and collected as she said: ^^ Since 
you have begun this explanation, suppose you finish it. You 
married me for my money ^" 

He interrupted her again, breaking into a jeering laugh. 
" And you were imbecile enough to think I cared only for 
yourself! And you played right into my hands, like the 
darned fool that you are. Why, I'd planned to marry you 
before I ever saw you! Mrs. Dacre helped me. Do you re- 
member the night we first met? Everything had been planned 
then, and you walked straight into the trap ! " 

Every word stung the white-faced girl before him like the 
lash of a whip. To apply red-hot iron to her delicate flesh 
and bum it to the bone would have been comparatively 
merciful. But she never flinched, and she spoke steadily: 
** So this is the whole truth at last ! And since you have 
succeeded in your purpose — since half my fortune is irrev- 
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ocably jours — ^you may rejoice in your triumph. But I am 
still a free agent. We part here and now." 

Yemondee threw down the trump card he had held con* 
cealed so long. "Not so fast, my lady! You're not as free 
as you think. Half your fortune mine, you say? No, nearly 
all of it! Do you remember the papers you signed without 
reading them the day we went to Mrs. Chilton's? Those 
papers made the greater part of your share over to me! 
You've got a little bit left — I couldn't manage to get hold 
of it all — ^but hardly enough to clothe you. You can't afford 
to defy me any longer, you see. I hold the purse-strings 
now, and you've got to come down off your high horse and 
do as / say ! " 

Yemondee paused for breath, half exulting in his ability 
to, as he supposed, ride rough-shod over the woman before 
whom he had bowed during so many weary months, half 
terrified at his own audacity. 

She made no answer, only stood there motionless, rigid as 
if turned to stone; the last of the glamour was gone now; 
she saw him as he was, and he quailed before the unutterable 
scorn and loathing in her clear eyes. 

With an uneasy little laugh Yemondee turned away. He 
realized that in spite of all his bravado, it was he who was 
afraid, not she. " Oh, I don't mean to be hard on you ! Just 
want you to see how matters stand and conduct yourself ac- 
cordingly. Only be sensible, and we'll get along well enough." 
He went towards the door, with the coward's instinct of 
flight. " I won't be back until to-night, and by that time I 
guess you'll be reasonable. I'm master now, though. Remem^ 
ber that ! " He went out, and the door slammed behind him. 
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Katharine stood where he had left her, her eyes fastened 
on the splash of sunlight that fell across a Persian rug. Part 
of the pattern of the rug was a little crooked ; she had never 
noticed that before. The sound of Yernondee's footsteps died 
away ; then came the bang of the front door and the noise of 
carriage wheels — ^her carriage wheels. Still she stood looking 
at the patch of sunlight and the crooked place in the rug. 

At last she gave a long, shuddering sigh; threw back her 
head and drew in two or three slow, deep breaths. She was 
mistress once more of herself, of her own will and forces^ 
She passed her hand over her eyes as if to clear her mental 
vision. The glorious figure constructed by her imagination 
was gone, and the hideous reality seemed to grin and mop 
and mow at her. Shivering, she closed her eyes, trying to 
shut out the horrible sight. 

Then she opened them again, and looked around the great 
room that had witnessed so many of the important events in 
that part of her life which from henceforth was a closed 
book; looked slowly and deliberately, as if stamping every 
detail upon her memory, before she went quietly out, closing 
the door behind her softly, as if it were the door of a tomb- 
the tomb in which her youth and happiness lay buried with- 
out hope of resurrection. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

WHAT a calamity ! '* cried Rathbone gafly. 
"Oh, it's all very well for you to laugh,** 
retorted Mrs. Romeyn, "but I can tell you 
it's no joke to be obliged to postpone one^s wedding that 
way, and I*m awfully sorry for Nell." 

" I suppose they'll wait now until after Easter," said Miss 
Lacy, both elbows on the table as usual; her arms were 
plump and very pretty. "What a pity old Mrs. Dane 
couldn't have kept that horrid illness of hers off a month or 
so longer ! " 

" And the worst of it is that the doctors all say she's sure 
to get well. If she'd only been kind enough to die, now! 
Getting permanently rid of one's mother-in-law would make 
up for almost anything," declared Mrs. Chilton emphati- 
cally. 

Everyone laughed at the fervor of her tone. Mrs. Romeyn 
was giving what society reporters called " one of her charm- 
ing and exclusive dinners," and the members of her own 
particular little clique were nearly all present — ^as the news- 
papers informed the public next morning by means of the 
list she had had sent to them that very afternoon. 

"Are they going to take her South — old Mrs. Dane, I 
mean?" asked Rathbone, giving his mustache a Ettle up- 
ward twist. 

Miss Lacy nodded, and Mrs. Chilton said, " By the way, 
speaking of weddings and Nell Wylie, do any of you know 
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anything about this extraordinary affair of the Vemondees? 
Everyone I've spoken to claims to be intimately acquainted 
with all the facts of the case, and no two agree as to what 
they really are." 

Mrs. Chilton's question resulted in a din which was deafen- 
ing. Each person present apparently tried to drown out the 
rest. 

^^ One at a time, please! '' cried Mrs. Chilton, covering her 
ears with her hands. " You first, Mrs. Romeyn.'* 

" Well," said Mrs. Romeyn, leaning forward impressively, 
so that the jewels on her neck and breast caught the light 
and flashed out a thousand colors, ^' Stephen Vemondee told 
me Katharine's nerves had given way and she'd gone to a 
sanitarium to rest and recuperate." 

"Nerves! Fiddlesticks!" sniffed Miss Lacy contemptu- 
ously. *^ Unless I'm very much mistaken that sanitarium's in 
Dakota, and the cure will be a divorce." 

An exclamation of delight ran round the table. Katharine 
Trevalyan one of the principals in a divorce case! Oh, joy! 

**Do you believe that's it, Mrs. Dacre? " asked Romeyn. 

Mrs. Dacre shook her head. " I wouldn't mention this 
except among friends," she said, thus ensuring the repetition 
of her words. " But I was told that Mrs. Vernondee's actions 
had become so — ^so very strange, that her husband thought 
it would be — ^well, safer — for her to be put where she could 
be taken care of." 

This was better yet, as offering an immense amount of 
room for scandalous conjecture. Mrs. Dacre listened to the 
remarks that followed with a secret smile. Katharine Tre- 
valyan had once blocked her path, willfully blocked it, and 
Mrs. Dacre had no compunction whatever about thrusting 
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aside those who stood in her way, though the thrust should 
send them over the brink of a precipice. She was contem- 
plating the giving of such a shove at that moment, and the 
fact that the victim was to be the man whom she had once 
sworn to love, honor, and obey, did not disturb her in the 
least. 

And while speculation, gossip, and scandal ran riot, while 
some people were declaring her to be in a sanitarium, some 
abroad, some in Dakota, and some locked up in an insane 
asylum, according as their imaginations were vivid or other- 
wise, Katharine was living quietly in a small apartment far 
uptown, in a part of the city which is socially a desert, as 
imknown to any of her friends or foes as the remotest spaces 
of the Sahara. After the shock which had seemed to set the 
world swinging and swaying about, her first impulse had been 
to find some corner where she could be quiet and alone ; where 
in silence and solitude she could adjust herself to altered 
conditions, gain control over brain and nerves, gather up 
as best she could the pieces of her shattered life, and try to 
make of them something which would at least last out her 
appointed time. 

The fall of the Palace of Illusion in which she lived had 
bruised body and soul; for though the foundation of the 
glorious building which she had erected out of her dreams 
and longings had soon been undermined by stern fact, though 
its outworks had disappeared and it had been shorn of much 
of its splendor, it had stood imtil that morning in the 
library when Vemondee had sent it crashing down about her 
head. She was trying now to crawl out from cunong the 
ruins, to shake off the pieces of debris that still clung to 
her, and to heal her wounds. 
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For good and all she had parted with her old life. The 
income of which Vernondee had spoken so scornfully was 
enough for her to Uve on^ provided she lived very simply, 
and in her present mood, quiet and solitude were all she 
asked. 

She had been shamefully tricked; Mrs. Dacre had been a 
party to the plot, and how could she know whether many of 
her other so-K»lled friends had not been in it? Discovery of 
how thoroughly she had been deceived in Vernondee had not 
destroyed her faith in mankind, as it might have done that 
of a lesser woman ; her mind and heart were both too large 
to limit their outlook to self and the fate of self. What it 
had done was to destroy her belief in her own judgment, in 
her own power of discrimination. She felt that she could 
never trust anyone again, not because she believed everyone 
unworthy of trust, but because she doubted her own ability 
to recognize the worthy. 

In sharp opposition to this frame of mind came memory of 
the doubts she had never been able to stifle; of the instinct 
which from the very first had warned her against Vernondee ; 
which, in spite of her attempts to strangle it, had saved her 
from loving him. For now that she had stopped trying to 
blind and deafen herself with sophistries, the truth that she 
did not and never had loved Stephen Vernondee, was plain 
and clear to her. Something had always stood between them ; 
was it her own inability to love, in which she still believed? 
Or was it that warning instinct which the clamors of lone- 
liness and heart-hunger had for a time drowned out, but not 
for a moment subdued? Her pride was bitterly hurt, she was 
disappointed, her illusions were shattered, she felt smirched 
and soiled, but her heart, she knew, was not broken* 
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In the longy still days that followed the commotion of 
change, of altering all the habits of her life, of legal nego- 
tiations — for Vemondee knew she had left him forever, and 
that if he chose to bring suit for divorce on the ground of 
desertion he was at liberty to do so — she looked back over 
her short life, trying to understand the reasons of its wreck ; 
trying to judge herself and others clearly, dispassionately; 
to clear away all vestiges of glamour that might obstruct her 
vision and look truth steadily in the face. And as she sat by 
her window in the little sitting room, furnished with books 
and a few of the private possessions which she had brought 
with her to her obscure refuge, she thought of and analyzed 
many things. She saw how her own nature, with its intense 
craving for affection, had, combined with the conditions 
of her life, made disaster probable, if not inevitable. Love- 
starved, she had snatched the first food offered her that had 
even the appearance of being genuine, and it had proved 
worse than poison. Her one chance of escaping such a catas- 
trophe as had actually befallen her, had lain in her finding a 
true mate ; and considering the set in which she moved, that 
chance had been indeed a small one. Strange to say, she 
never thought of Cavanagh in this connection. She often 
longed to see him and talk with him, remembering the 
strength and courage his mere presence had given her on the 
night whose history seemed burnt into her brain, but the idea 
that, if things had been different, he might have become her 
lover, never crossed her mind. He seemed to her as one set 
apart.* 

The love-side of life, indeed, she felt she had shut herself 
away from forever. Her ideas about marriage were not those 
of that world in which divorce is regarded as the easy and 
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pleasant dissolution of an irksome bond, and where a woman 
feels it no disgrace to have two or more husbands living. She 
had left Vemondee because he had made it impossible for her 
to remain with him, save bj degrading herself morally and 
perhaps physically. If she had had a child, she would as- 
suredly have tried to procure some sort of separation, in 
order to put herself and her baby under the protection of 
the law, but as it was, her pride revolted at the idea of 
dragging her private affairs through the mire of a divorce 
court. In any case, a proposal that she should remarry 
would have seemed to her the deepest of insults. 

Though she saw and understood the reasons which had 
made her adopt the course that had proved her undoing, she 
could not rid herself of the most unbearable of consciousnesses 
— ^that of failure. Apart from the heart-hunger which had 
been her undoing, her life, she knew, had been full of favor* 
able opportimities. Youth, health, money, position, beauty, 
intelligence, had all been hers, and yet she was a failure. She 
had ventured all on a single throw of the dice, though in 
Ker inmost heart she knew them to be cogged. She had sowed, 
and she must reap in pain of injured pride and lost faith. 
As she looked back, it seemed to her as if the whole of her 
married life had passed in a struggle with truth, and that 
now for the first time she saw how wild, how frenzied, a 
struggle it had been. Truth had worsted her at last and had 
flung her bruised and bleeding to the ground. Now she was 
striving to bind up her wounds, or at least cauterize them 
with the hot irons of fact. The pain must be borne, and she 
would bear it bravely and in silence. None should ever hear 
Katharine Trevalyan moan. Her pride was hurt, not broken, 
and a9 a staff to lean upon it served her well, for pride, 
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though much maligned, is often a strong and useful 
prop. 

Sometimes in the dead silence of the long nights when she 
lay awake and restless, the coming years seemed to stretch 
before her interminable, barren of joy as a waterless desert 
is of fruit. Would she at last learn to pass her gray days in 
apathy if not content? What if she did? That would not be 
living ; it would be merely dragging out a profitless existence. 
The future was not even menacing; it was only hopeless, 
solitary, empty of all that to the young makes life seem worth 
living. It was in such moments that temptation whispered 
in her ear how easy it would be to end it all. She was no 
coward to fear death. 

Katharine always dismissed the temptation with scorn. 
Surely, she was not such a moral craven as to run away from 
the consequences of her own acts ! She minimized the excuses 
and blamed herself bitterly for her weakness in willfully blind- 
ing herself and walking into the trap set for her. Not a 
religious woman in the usual sense of the word, for she had 
long since refused allegiance to worn-out creeds, she clung 
tenaciously, nevertheless, to a belief in the wisdom and ulti- 
mate beneficence of that power, call it Nature, or Force, or 
God, as you will, that sways the world. She had been bom 
for some purpose, as yet, perhaps, unfulfilled ; she was part 
of a great whole, as every raindrop is part of the fertilizing 
shower. It might be that some day she would find her place, 
her duties, her own little niche, which so far she had not been 
able to discover. If her present existence was empty and 
meaningless the future might perchance bring a change. Yet 
she could not imagine how such a change was to come and if 
it did not — she shuddered away from her own thoughts. 
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Meanwhile the long hours must be filled in some way. 
Katharine would have traveled abroad had she been able to 
afford it. How strange it seemed to her to be debarred from 
doing as she wished by a mere matter of money ! Then she 
remembered the stories Cavanagh had told her of his re- 
searches among the ashes of the long-buried Past, and de- 
cided to learn as much as she could about his work. In 
unconscious obedience to the influence which the bare idea of 
this one man exercised over her, she set herself to study. 
She procured many books, and plunged deep into the history 
of those far distant ages, when Egypt was strong and great, 
when Assyria was a mighty, much feared Empire, trying to 
dull the ache of her lonely heart by busying her eager brain. 
Her quick, hungry intelligence delighted in food which would 
have given many people mental dyspepsia; the new world 
which these books opened before her eyes fascinated her ; the 
immense range it offered for speculation and conjecture, 
owing to the fact that investigators had not yet been able 
to dig thoroughly in all its many fields, gave her vivid imagi- 
nation opportimity to disport itself almost at will. She 
amused herself by trying to reconstruct the daily life of the 
average citizen during the time of kings whose very names 
had been forgotten for ages, in countries beside whose hoary 
antiquity ancient Rome was but as a thing of yesterday. 
If her studies brought her no happiness she at least found 
in them a temporary forgetfulness which banished for a 
while her dread of becoming a confirmed egotist, unable to 
find interest in anything but self. 

There were other ways, too, in which her excursions into 
long dead realms helped her, by making her own troubles 
appear small and petty and utterly commonplace ; by making 
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the craving for personal happiness which was so strong 
within her seem a thing to be set aside with only a smile of 
pity. Those multitudes sacrificed to the whim of some super- 
stitious priest, the very name of whose god had in a few 
centuries passed into oblivion, or to the desire for fame of 
some king whose monument had ages since crumbled into 
dust, every one of them had had his own joys and sorrows, 
doubts and fears; had longed for happiness, and tried like 
herself, perhaps, to seize it, only to fail, even as she had 
failed. In the vast waste of human disappointment, human 
sorrow, what was her own grief more than a grain of sand? 
And so the lesson of the insignificance of the individual, save 
as a fragment of a wonderful whole, the lesson so many of us 
learn with hot tears, brought to Katharine a message of 
healing. 

The mighty Past, instead of overwhelming and crushing 
her, lent her strength to endure. But she had not the one- 
sided personality which can live in the mind alone. She 
longed to take a real part in the drama of human existence ; 
she longed for duties which she was under a moral obligation 
to perform. The immense capacity for self-devotion of whose 
existence she was as yet ignorant, revenged itself, as every 
unemployed faculty is bound to do, filling her with a vague 
unrest she could not understand. That feeling with which 
she was so familiar, of standing outside the real world, of 
being, so to speak, out of touch with humanity, grew and 
intensified; loneliness held her, like an iron band pressing 
tightly about her heart. True, so long as she had lived she 
had been lonely, but in the old days there had at least existed 
a possibility of relief, of finding companionship, a possi- 
bility which it now seemed to her that she had lost forever. 
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Katharine was too young not to look upon her present 
state as practically final. The best she hoped for was that she 
might eventually find some work to do which would justify 
her existence and bring her that peace which springs from 
a quiet conscience. What, so far, had she done with her life? 
How had she employed the many gifts that had been hers? 
She fdt guilty, as might one who, being entrusted with a 
precious treasure, has allowed it to become injured and 
spoiled. 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 

THE enforced postponement of her marriage had not 
disappointed Nell Wylie half so much as Mrs. 
Romeyn supposed. It had been annoying, of course, 
but she had taken it philosophically, recognizing the necessity 
of yielding to the elder Mr. Dane's request that the wedding 
be put off imtil his wife had at least partly recovered her 
health. Nell had no intention of doing anything that might 
antagonize her future parents-in-law, for Jimmie was al- 
most entirely dependent on his father, and Miss Wylie had by 
now acquired a tolerably large amount of worldly wisdom. Be- 
sides, as she told her mother, she would be married all the 
rest of her life. She preferred to take her pleasures one by one, 
and she found being engaged to Jimmie Dane, with all the 
eclat and consciousnss that she was an object of envy attend- 
ant upon that position, very good fun indeed. 

She was sincerely in love with Jimmie, but she had been 
sure from the very first that he meant to marry her if he 
could, and he seemed so securely her property that no idea 
of possible theft ever crossed her mind. Perhaps her social 
success had turned her head a little, given her rather too 
much self-confidence. At any rate, she was quite content that 
matters should remain as they were a while longer. 

What she was not at all content with was the way in 
which she had been excluded from Katharine's confidence. She 
put on lofty airs of woimded affection before Jimmie, and 
even believed in them to a considerable extent herself, but 
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what In truth particularly irritated her was the fact that 
she knew no more about Mrs. Vemondee's affairs than any- 
body else — ^was not, so to speak, in the secret. For of the 
true history of Katharine's separation from her husband, 
Nell knew no more than did the rest of the world; she was 
not even aware of the location -of her retreat. Katharine 
had sent her a note, shortly after her disappearance, telling 
her that she was not well, and unable to see anyone, but 
would be very glad if Nell would write to her at the en- 
closed address — a lawyer^s office. Nell had written once, to 
tell Katharine about the postponement of her marriage, and 
had received a long and affectionate letter in reply ; a letter 
in which a cleverer and more clear-sighted woman would have 
read much that was not actually written. Nell intended 
to answer it some day soon, but she was really so very 
busy ! 

She was secretly just a little ashamed of herself for not 
missing Katharine a good deal more than she actually did. 
She was perfectly well aware that it had been Miss Tre- 
valyan's influence which had molded her social career and 
made it possible, yet in her heart of hearts she was a little 
bit glad to be free from her. Her pliant nature had bent 
before the strong character of her friend more than she quite 
liked ; she had always been a trifle in awe of Miss Trevalyan. 
Now that Katharine was gone, she felt at liberty to do and 
say a good many harmless but decidedly foolish things from 
which dread of the other's disapproval would formerly have 
restrained her. However, she always shook her head and 
looked sad whenever Mrs. Vemondee's name was mentioned. 

Jimmie, of course, knew that she was just as ignorant as 
everyone else of Katharine's whereabouts, and he often spoke 
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of that good friend of theirs with an affectionate loyalty 
which provoked Nell because it made her feel deficient. 

** You can't tell me," he said one day when they were out 
sleighing together. ^^ There's been some sort of crooked work 
somewhere. I'm just as certain of it as I am that I'm alive." 

Nell shrugged her shoulders; she was tired of the subject; 
"Perhaps," she replied incredulously, "but I must say I 
can't see any signs of it. Katharine's a dear girl, but you've 
got to admit, Jimmie, that she's the kind of person who's 
always doing queer things." 

" People only think she's queer because she's such a heap 
sight better than they ever even dreamt of being," responded 
honest Jimmie. " How many women do you suppose would be 
generous enough to fork out cash the way she did for that 
husband of hers?" 

This hit Nell in a way Jimmie did not and could not sus- 
pect. She had discovered of late that, first and last, Katharine 
must have " forked out " a good deal of money for her. 
Why the very muff in which her hands were at that moment 
so warmly snuggled had been Katharine's gift. Jimmie made 
her feel contemptibly ungrateful, and natural human perver- 
sity caused her to turn obstinate. 

" Oh, I know you always thought Katharine an angel," 
she replied crossly. " It's a wonder to me that you didn't 
marry her yourself." 

Jimmie opened his candid blue eyes and looked at his 
fianc^ in blank amazement. " Marry her ! " he exclaimed* 
"Marry Katharine Trevalyan! Why, Pd as soon have 

thought of marrying ^" Words failed him completely. 

He was by no means an eloquent person. 

Nell shrugged her shoulders again and sat silent, nestling 
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in among the soft fur robes. They were commg down River- 
side Drive at a good pace, moving quickly through the clear 
frosty air. On their right lay the river, half choked with 
cakes of floating ice, palest green against the black water. 
Farther on, the snow-covered Palisades glittered in the faint 
wintry sunlight with sharp brilliance. 

There had been hail as well as snow in the recent storm, 
and the leafless trees on the Drive were covered with a delicate 
frost, as though transmuted into crystal by the touch of some 
fairy wand. Fragile, slim, and delicate, they rose against 
the clear blue of the cloudless winter sky in exquisite, evanes- 
cent beauty. 

The two spirited black horses tossed their heads with pleas- 
ure ; drawing this light cutter over the hard snow was mere 
play to them ; now and again they pricked up their ears at the 
gay jingling of the silver bells on their harness, or the merry 
shouts and laughter of the children playing on the paths 
with their bright colored sleds. There seemed to be only 
cheerful sounds in the air. Even when the runners of the 
sleigh grated on a hummock of ice protruding through the 
snow, the harsh sound resolved itself into a mere undertone 
of the general blithe harmony. 

They were going down hill now, and Jimmie was obliged 
to devote all his attention to the management of the horses, 
for the compact snow on the Drive was almost as slippery 
as ice, and they showed signs of becoming a little too frisky. 
So there was quite a long pause before he said cheerily : 
"Don't be absurd, dear. You know well enough I never 
wanted to marry anyone but you.*' 

If Nell had met his advance halfway, everything would 
have been all right. Unluckily for them both, she was over- 
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tiredy .out of temper, and did not feel it necessary to conceal 
her ill-humor, as she would surely have done before her en- 
gagement. A siunmer and fall passed in flitting from one 
country house to another cannot be called exactly restful^ 
and the festivities which follow the annoimcement of an im- 
portant betrothal rarely allow much time for sleep, besides 
not being especially good for the digestion. 

** Oh, well, of course you'd say that now," was her rather 
ungracious reply ; " and you're such a boy I suppose you 
actually expect me to believe it ! " Nell liked to display her 
recently acquired knowledge of the world. 

Jimmie was still too young not to resent being called a 
boy. " Certainly I expect you to believe me," he replied 
stiffly. 

The sleigh swung off the Drive and eastward through 
Seventy-second Street towards Central Park, Jimmie thread- 
ing his way through the crowd of vehicles with conaiderable 
skill. He was accustomed to horses and drove well. 

"You needn't lose your temper over a little thing like 
that," Nell was saying. " I'm not trying to insult you, so 
don't put on any offended dignity airs. They're not at all 
becoming." 

"Really, Nell, I don't know what's gotten into you. 
You're not a bit like yourself to-day. What makes you so 
cross?" 

" I'm not cross, and I'm very much obliged to you for your 
polite way of speaking," replied the girl, holding her pretty 
head very erect indeed. The cold had deepened the color in 
her cheeks ;the one nearest Jimmie showed softly pink through 
the brown chiffon veiL They were in the Park now, and an 
adventurous squirrel paused in his scamper over the snow- 
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eoTered ground to look at them, alert and bright-eyed, like 
some tinj woodland Puck about to repeat as the very essence 
of his philosophy ** What fools these mortals be ! " Jimmie's 
fox-terrier. Snap, lying curled up and motionless at his 
master's feet, no doubt echoed the sentiment. 

Poor Jimmie blundered on: ^'I beg your pardon if I 
was rude. I didn't mean to be; but honestly, I don't under- 
stand." 

** I didn't expect you to," replied Nell with true feminine 
cruelty ; she loved to feel her power. " You're not very dis- 
cerning, you know. But then," she added with a little air of 
superior wisdom ; ^* so few men are, especially where women 
are concerned! You never saw through Mrs. Dacre at all, 
and Fm sure you never suspected what May Overton was 
after." 

Now, in so far as it dealt with Mrs. Dacre, what she said 
was perfectly true; it was also true that Nell would never 
have " seen through " that clever lady herself without Kath- 
arine's help. But though Jimmie was not brilliant, neither 
was he an utter fool, and he knew quite well that May Over- 
ton, like many another girl, had pursued him with matri- 
monial intent, only he was too much of a gentleman to say so. 
Instead, he held his tongue, and wondered in the depths of 
his honest soul why wom.en were always hateful to each 
other. 

Neither spoke again until they stopped before Mrs. 
Romeyn's new house on the Avenue. Nell was going with her 
to the first meeting of a bridge club to which they both be- 
longed. Then as the groom took the horses' heads. Miss 
Wylie, feeling a little penitent, said gently. " Are you com- 
ing to the opera to-night? Fll be in Mrs. Romeyn's box. 
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You might drop in after you've seen your mother off. Her 
train leaves about eight, doesn't it? " 

** Seven-fifty-five/' replied Jimmie, standing on the side- 
walk and extending his hand to help NeU out. They did not 
notice Mrs. Dacre, who was strolling along on the opposite 
side of the street, and covertly watching them with keen, far- 
sighted eyes. 

Nell gathered up her skirts, putting one foot on the step, 
and it was then that Jimmie gave the finishing touch to a 
whole afternoon of blundering by exclaiming, as he caught 
sight of her patent-leather pump and thin silk hose : ** Jove, 
Nell, I do wish you wouldn't wear those idiotic things on 
your feet! The snow'll go right through them, and you'll 
catch your death of cold." 

^^Well, if you're not going to do anything but find 
fault !" cried Nell petulantly, and disdaining his out- 
stretched hand she sprang from the sleigh, ran up the low 
stoop and entered the house. Jinmiie stood, motionless with 
surprise, on the sidewalk, and Snap, who was very fond of 
her, could not understand why she had not stopped to pat 
and say good-by to him as usual ; his feelings were very much 
hurt. 

Mrs. Dacre, moving slowly along across the street, could 
not, of course, hear what they said, but found the pantomime 
quite sufficiently expressive. 

Jimmie's groom took his place in the cutter and drove 
away ; there was no sleighing below Fifty-ninth Street. Snap 
barked just once, as a hint to his master that it was alto- 
gether too cold to stand still, and Jimmie, plunging both 
hands into his pockets as if hoping to find in their depths a 
reason for Nell's incomprehensible anger, began to walk 
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leisurely down the Avenue, with Snap trotting demurely at 
his heels. 

Mrs. Dacre saw his depressed look, and an idea flashed 
suddenly into her mind. It might be that her game was not 
yet irrevocably lost. Always quick to act as to think she 
crossed the street diagonally, thus meeting Jimmie, quite by 
accident, of course, on the comer. When he caught sight of 
her, she gave a well-feigned little start of surprise, as though 
she had not seen him until that instant. 

** Oh, Mr. Dane ! '' she exclaimed, ^^ I am so glad to see you. 
Have you any engagement for this evening? '' 

Just how it happened Jimmie never knew, but before Mrs. 
Dacre had finished her brief speech they were walking along 
side by side, and an instant later he had answered : ** No, not 
for this evening." If he had stopped to think he might have 
hedged, but he spoke on impulse, and for Jimmie speaking on 
impulse meant speaking the truth. 

" Then Fm sure you'll do me a favor. Fm in a dreadful 
hole, and I shall depend on you to help me out." There was 
a tiny note of appeal in her voice that was very soothing to 
Jimmie's wounded vanity. 

" I'U be delighted to do anything I can for you," he re- 
sponded gallantly. 

Mrs. Dacre, slim and graceful in brown cloth and soft 
brown fur, looked up at him with a charming smile; he was 
very much taller than she. " Then I'll tell you my difficulty," 
she said. " It's this way. Fve invited a few people in to-night 
to play bridge — ^just a couple of tables — ^and not half an hour 
ago one of the men telephoned me that he couldn't come. Of 
course it spoiled the number, and it is so hard to find exactly 
the right person for a thing of that kind. The truth is ** 
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She hesitated and then went on confidentially, ** the truth is 
that I don't like to ask any of the very young men to comei 
because the play is usually pretty high, and it always makes 
me uncomfortable to see an inexperienced boy lose. With a 
grown man it's different. He knows what he's doing and can 
take care of himself. Now you'U come and help me, won't 
you? " 

The fact is that Jinmiie himself was quite convinced that 
there was ** no harm " in Mrs. Dacre, but Nell's hints of the 
afternoon had awakened his curiosity, just as her brow-beat- 
ing of him had aroused a desire to do as he pleased. He 
gratified both by replying: "Yes, indeed, I'll come. What 
time?" 

He might have learned wisdom from the behavior of Snap, 
who had retreated to the other side of his master, getting as 
far away as possible from Mrs. Dacre. 

" Oh, about nine," she replied carelessly. " Very informal, 
you know. It's awfully good of you to come," she added, 
turning towards him with a swift, nervous little gesture ; " I 
was simply in despair when I met you." For once, the 
pleasure she expressed was genuine. 

" Not at all," he said, flushing ingenuously. She was 
pretty, and he enjoyed the sensation of doing her a favor. 

Yet, somehow, after he had parted from Mrs. Dacre, 
Jimmie was aware of a vague, disagreeable feeling of guilt. 
He appeased his troublesome conscience by stopping at a 
florist's and ordering an extra large box of roses for Nell; 
certainly there was no good reason why it should trouble 
him. Mrs. Dacre was a straightforward woman with kindly 
scruples. Look at what she had said about not liking to ask 
boys to play for big stakes ! How many people ever stopped 
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to bother about anything like that? Nell had a foolish prej- 
udice against her, nothing more. 

He would have been much surprised could he have over- 
heard a short conversation which, almost at that very 
moment, Mrs. Dacre was holding on the telephone. 

" Is this you, Mr. Bryant? '' 

"Yes; who is it?'' 

" Mrs. Dacre. Oh, Mr. Bryant, I'm so sorry, but I have a 
splitting headache, and I can't possibly play bridge to-night. 
We'll have to call it off. Do forgive me. I'm sure you under- 
stand." 

" Why, of course. Don't bother about it in the least. We'll 
have our game some other time. I'm awfully sorry you're 
ill." 

"Thanks. I'll be all right again after I've had a good 
night's sleep. It's dear of you not to mind my putting you 
off this way. Good-by ! " 

" Won't he be furious if he ever finds out what a fib I told 
him ! " thought Mrs. Dacre as she hung up the receiver. 
** He won't dare to show it, though," she added with an 
amused smile. "And now. Miss Wylie, I wonder if I can 
teach you that * the game is never ended until the play is 
done.' " She threw herself full length among the cushions on 
the divan, and her eyes danced with impish glee as she con- 
sidered the situation. 

Circumstances had changed, and in some ways, changed 
for the better. At least there was no Miss Trevalyan to in- 
terfere with her now! Revenge had never lost its savour to 
Mrs. Dacre; she tasted its sweetness every time she saw 
Vemondee, every time Katharine's name was mentioned. Now, 
however, she put that pleasant memory from her; she must 
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think out the scenes in the comedy — or was it tragedy? — 
she was planning. Ideas, bits of dialogue, floated in detached 
fragments through her brain. Above all, she speedily decided, 
she must avoid doing anything that might alarm Jimmie's 
sense of loyalty ; she must play her part very carefully. 

So when Jimmie appeared that evening she greeted him 
with a simple cordiality which seemed to put him at once 
into a position of informal friendliness, even though he was 
a little chilled at finding Mr. Dodkins, whom he heartily 
despised, enthroned on a sofa by the side of his hostess, and 
not exactly overjoyed when Stephen Vemondee walked in. 

Vernondee, on his own part, was for the moment much sur- 
prised at seeing Jimmie, but nothing Mrs. Dacre did could 
astonish him long; he admired her cleverness, even while he 
feared it. The other four guests, Mrs. Chilton, Rathbone, and 
two men whose names Jimmie failed to catch, arrived shortly 
after him, and play began with Mrs. Dacre, Vemondee, Dod- 
kins, and himself all at one table. 

As Mrs. Dacre had once told Vemondee, long ago, Jimmie's 
bridge was abominable, and that evening it was worse than 
ever, his thoughts being busy with Nell and her utterly un- 
reasonable behavior of the afternoon. He was glad he had 
not gone to the opera that night; it was high time she 
learned that a fianc^ was not quite like a puppy dog, and 
could not be petted or scolded acccording to her humor. Yes^ 
he certainly had done a wise thing in staying away that even- 
ing ; and yet 

Meanwhile, he was forgetting the trump, and paying no 
attention to his partner's play. Naturally he lost, and lost 
heavily, while Mrs. Dacre talked with much feeling about his 
" bad luck.*' After supper she drew him over to one comer of 
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the room and told him she was afraid he would think her a 
" regular hoodoo." 

" You'll never want to come here again," she said deplor- 
ingly, with a little sidelong glance that took in, not only 
Jimmie, but also Mr. Dodkins, who was talking to Vemondee, 
and watching them with a scowl in his little red eyes; she 
saw the look, and knew that her first scene was a success. 
She went on : " You might bring that nice child you're en- 
gaged to along as a sort of mascot." 

Jimmie, red with embarrassment, stammered out something 
about "Miss Wylie's not caring for cards." 

Mrs. Dacre smiled up at him : " Well, she won't mind your 
having an occasional game with a few old friends, will she? 
Honestly, I shall feel very uncomfortable if you don't come 
soon and get your revenge." As she spoke she shot a single 
swift glance at Vemondee. 

He saw it, knew what was expected of him, and strolled 
over towards them; he must help her to get Jimmie to play 
again ; she could not manage it quite so well by herself, and 
silently but imperatively, she had demanded the assistance he 
dared not refuse. 

" See here, Mrs. Dacre," he said lightly, " you must give 
us another chance. We're not going to let you rest on your 
laurels; are we, Dane?" 

" I was just telling Mr. Dane that he certainly must try 
again," answered Mrs. Dacre. " Let me see ; can't yt)U all 
come here Friday night? " 

Jimmie protested a dinner engagement at the Lacys', but 
that difficulty was easily disposed of by an " Oh, we won't 
begin until eleven or so. You'll get away from there in plenty 
of time ; " and before he realized it he had promised to play 
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with them Friday. Well, why not? Besides, it would have 
been difficult to refuse without appearing rude. He could see 
that his having lost so much had really annoyed Mrs. Dacre. 
Hang it all ! She was a mighty nice little woman, and it was 
absurd of Nell to be so down on her. Thus thought Jimmie. 
But when Vemondee said good-night to Mrs. Dacre he 
whispered, " Congratulations," under his breath, and they 
exchanged a little smile of perfect understanding. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

WHEN Nell awoke the next morning it was to find 
Jimmie's prediction most unpleasantly fulfilled. 
She had wet her feet, and a heavy cold was the 
result. Her head ached, her eyes burned, and her little nose 
had already become a most brilliant crimson when Jimmie 
appeared at his usual hour. If Nell had not felt so utterly 
miserable she might have quarreled with him about his non- 
appearance at the opera the evening before, but she had not 
suflicient energy for that just then. She wanted to be petted 
and made much of, and Jimmie, genuinely concerned at her 
illness, forebore saying, ** I told you sp," and rose to the 
occasion nobly. 

" Have you sent for the doctor, sweetheart? '* was his first 
coherent question. 

" Yes ; mother telephoned for him an hpur ago. Oh, I do 
hope he'll cure this wretched cold up quickly. I've got dates 
for every night this week ! " wailed Nell between snuffles. 

"Well, suppose you do have to cut out a few — the rest 
and quiet'U do you good, and we'll have all sorts of jolly 
times, afterwards," replied Jimmie, patting her shoulder 
tenderly. 

But Nell was not to be so easily consoled. Visions of that 
dread visitor " la grippe " were constantly before her heavy 
eyes, and Jimmie, taking the alarm, soon became convinced 
that nothing less than pneumonia could be in prospect, 
though he still talked cheeringly about " a little cold.** 

It was an immense relief to them both when the doctor 
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finally arrived and ordered Nell to go to bed and sleep. " Too 
much racketing, that's the real trouble," he said emphatically. 
*^ You girls go and go and go until you're ready to drop, and 
then wonder why you get sick. Keep quiet a few days and 
give Nature a chance ; she'll fix you up all right. As for you, 
young man," turning to Jimmie, "you'd better stay away 
until she's about again." 

So the dictatorial doctor, who had known Nell since her 
babyhood, sent Jimmie out of the house, and it was not until 
he had reached Fifth Avenue again and walked down several 
blocks that he suddenly remembered that he had omitted to 
tell his betrothed about his visit to Mrs. Dacre. He knew 
she would not like his having gone there, and he wanted to 
confess at once and get it over with; secrets were not in 
Jimmie's line. 

Should he write? No; he hated writing, and always found 
expressing himself on paper a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty. Oh, well, it wasn't anything important, after all, and 
he would tell Nell about it at their next meeting. That would 
be soon enough. There was no sense in bothering about 
trifies. Just then he saw Cavanagh coming out of the Park, 
and went over to speak to him. Jimmie was a sociable person 
and disliked being alone. 

The two men fell into step, and swung along down the 
Avenue side by side. They were an unusually good-looking 
pair, and attracted many a curious glance. 

" Sorry to hear that Mrs. Dane's been ill," remarked Cava- 
nagh presently. "How is she now?" 

" Oh, the mater's beginning to feel pretty jolly again. 
They've taken her South until spring. I say, Cavanagh, do 
you know whether there's much pneimionia around now? " 
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Cavanagh glanced contemplatively at the boy's stalwart 
frame, a slight gleam of amusement momentarily piercing 
the shadow in his dark eyes. ^^ Not that Fve heard of, but 
then I haven't been about much this winter. Too busy.'' 

Jimmie wrinkled his smooth young forehead with a look 
of helpless perplexity which, taken in conjunction with his 
size and muscles, was decidedly comic. The gleam of amuse- 
ment in Cavanagh's eyes deepened. He waited for Jimmie to 
confide his trouble, certain that he would not have to wait 
long ; and he was right. 

** You see," Jimmie said presently, " Miss Wylie's got a 
fearful cold, and I thought that if there was much pneu- 
monia around ^" He paused with an anxious, questioning 

glance at Cavanagh, who for his part found it difficult to 
refrain from smiling at his companion's naivete. 

« That's a pity," he replied. ** But if she caDed in the 
doctor at once, no doubt she'll be all right. The great thing 
with a cold is to take it in time." 

Jimmie assented, finding comfort in the other's voice and 
manner, rather than in the conmionplace words. Then Cava- 
nagh went on, with a subtle change of tone unnoticed by 
Jimmie, "Miss Wylie is quite intimate with Mrs. Ver- 
nondee, isn't she? Do you know whether she has seen her 
lately?" 

"Nobody has. She's disappeared completely. Vemondee 
says she's in a sanitarium, and I suppose he ought to know. 
Well, I'm going to stop here," he added, pausing by the en- 
trance of the New Amsterdam Club. " Come in and have a 
drmk? " 

" No, thanks," Cavanagh replied ; the shadow had returned 
to his eyes once more. " Good-by." 
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Jimmie looked after the elder man's retreating form for a 
moment, and then entered the club-house with a little sigh. 
Time was hanging very heavy on his hands. 

Its weight increased greatly during the next few days. He 
went regularly to the Wylies', but thanks to her over- 
fatigued condition, NeU's cold had developed into swelling 
of the glands of the throat; she could not talk, and the 
doctor ordered her to stay in bed. It was disagreeable, he 
said, but not in the least dangerous, so Jimmie could not even 
occupy himself with worrying; all he could do was to send 
flowers until Nell's room was a very garden of roses. VHien 
Friday night came, he went to keep his engagement with 
Mrs. Dacre, feeling listless and generally out of sorts. 

The party was the same as before, except that Mr. Bryant 
was there this time. Vemondee, in response to a hint from 
Mrs. Dacre, had been the first comer. 

** Have you — er — ^hooked your fish? " he asked in a tone 
of cynical amusement. 

Mrs. Dacre let a little smile play around the comers of 
her mouth. She intended to use Vemondee as her ally in the 
sub-plot of her comedy, while blinding him, if possible, to its 
more important issues. Those she preferred to handle by 
herself. 

" Yes, hooked, but not landed," she replied. " I hear that 
— sweet child — he's engaged to is ill, so that this is an excel- 
lent opportunity." 

*^How you do love Miss Wylie!" he exclaimed with a 
grimace. 

She gave a low laugh, and there was a note of satisfaction 
in it that puzzled him ; it seemed more than the occasion war- 
ranted. ^^Yes," she said, leaning back in her favorite big 
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chair and contemplating him with amused, half-closed eyes ; 
^ jes ; almost as dearly as you love your wife.'' 

He shrugged his shoulders, and just then the entrance of 
Dodkins put an end to any further confidential conversation. 

Jimmie lost again that evening, but not so heavily as he* 
fore; Mrs. Dacre said she really thought his luck was chang- 
ing at last; she did not add that his playing was as poor as 
ever. 

" Why on earth do you ask that puppy here? " growled 
Dodkins after supper. *' He don't know a dam thing about 
the game." 

"But don't you think he's a nice puppy?" asked Mrs. 
Dacre, smiling up into his eyes in a way which she had dis- 
covered would generally mollify his ill-humor. She was be- 
wilderingly, alluringly feminine in a dainty gown of cream- 
colored silk and lace, none the less becoming because it was 
not paid for. 

**No, I don't," Dodkins replied bluntly. He had made 
various overtures to Jimmie and been frankly snubbed for his 
pains. 

•* Well, I can't help feeling sorry for the boy," said Mrs. 
Dacre in a tone of compassion. "He's been roped into an 
engagement with a perfect little fool." 

" Is that any reason why you should like him? " 

Mrs. Dacre drooped her head so that Dodkins could not 
see her eyes. " I think," she said softly, " I think I am al- 
ways inclined to like people who— like — ^me ! " And with that 
she left him and went over to speak to Jimmie, who looked 
bored; something which did not fit in with Mrs. Dacre's 
plans. 

He brightened up a little at her approach and she said, " I 
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w.anted to ask about Miss Wylle. Mrs. Romeyn told me she 
was ill." Voice and eyes expressed only the most cordial 
sympathy. 

'^ Thanks," Jimmie replied, pleased at her kindly interest. 
" She's getting better, but it's awfully slow work." 

"What is the matter? Nothing serious, I hope?" 

" She took cold, and it settled in her throat." 

" I'm so sorry. She's a dear little girl, and I like her, 
though I don't think she's very fond of me ; " Mrs. Dacre 
spoke regretfully, as if it troubled her to be disliked. 

" Oh, I say ! " Jimmie exclaimed. " I'm sure she never — 
there's no earthly reason ** 

Mrs. Dacre let him flounder about for a moment ; then she 
laid one hand lightly on his arm. " Will you forgive me if 
I tell you what / think? We were rather good friends once, 
you and I " — this was a good deal of an exaggeration, but 
she trusted to his simplicity to let it pass — " and I am very 
much afraid that that's the reason. It's natural, of course. 
She wants you all to herself; any woman can understand how 
she feels. Only — don't let her carry it too far ; don't give in 
too much! There," with the sweetest of apologetic glances, 
" I didn't mean to meddle, but I never can resist trying to 
help anyone I like. And you will forgive me, won't you? " 

Of course Jimmie forgave her, and said it was very good 
in her to take so much interest in him. Not only did he say 
it, but what was better, he really thought it, as Mrs. Dacre 
quickly perceived. The clearest crystal, she told herself, could 
not possibly be more transparent than Jimmie Dane. 

It was Mrs. Chilton who, acting on a plain hint from Ver- 
nondee that some such arrangement would be agreeable to 
their hostess, asked them all to come and play at her house 
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on the following Sunday afternoon ; she was quite willing to 
accommodate Mrs. Dacre, who had often been very useful to 
her. Jimmie, dimly feeling that he was getting a little too 
much drawn in with this particular crowd, tried to evade the 
engagement, but was told that *^he simply must come! It 
would spoil the whole thing if he didn't.'' Mrs. Dacre added a 
*^ Please do ! " in her softest tone, and good-natured Jimmie, 
who always hated to say ** No " to anyone, yielded and 
went. Moreover, he walked home afterwards with Mrs. Dacre, 
whom he was beginning to consider one of the most charming 
and sympathetic of women. He had never really disliked her, 
and his avoidance of her during his courtship of Nell had been 
due partly to a desire to please that young person and partly 
to the fact that Mrs. Dacre had annoyed him once or twice 
by keeping him talking to her when he wanted to join Nell. 
She now flattered him discreetly, and he never suspected that 
she was turning him inside out like an old glove, nor that he 
was being used to excite Dodkins' jealousy. 

Neither did he know that Mrs. Chilton had told Mrs. 
Romeyn about these little card-parties, Mrs. Romeyn told 
Miss Lacy, and the tale, going from one to another and 
growing in importance with each repetition, finally reached 
Nell Wylie's ears the very day after she was released from 
her long confinement in her room. 

He had seen her once for a few minutes, and, jubilant over 
her recovery and full of plans for the future, forgotten to 
give any account of his recent doings. So he was not at aU 
surprised when she rang him up on the telephone and asked 
him to come and see her as soon as possible. He did think 
that her voice sounded a little queer, but attributed the 
change to her recent illness and went joyfully off to spend 
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the afternoon with her, quite unsuspicious of the storm about 
to break over his devoted head. 

She was waiting for him in the sitting room of the modest 
three-story house with which he was now so familiar. As he 
entered the room she rose and stood before him, looking un- 
usually tall in her loose blue cashmere tea-gown, though the 
flannel bound about her throat and the still vivid color of 
her nose rather detracted from the dignity of her appear- 
ance. 

However, she drew back impressively when he tried to kiss 
her. ** No," she said as haughtily as was compatible with a 
cold in the head. " I sent for you because I want you to 
explain." 

" Explain what? " asked Jimmie, much puzzled. 

" Your conduct, of course," she replied stiffly. 

" My conduct? " he repeated, still more perplexed. 

** Yes. What is the truth about this dreadful story I hear? 
I demand the facts at once ! " she exclaimed dramatically. 

"Facts? Dreadful story? What in Heaven's name do you 
mean? " He began to wonder whether her illness could have 
made her just a little light-headed. 

" About you and that — ^that creature." 

" I'm blessed if I know what you're talking about ! " he 
replied. Was she suiFering from delusions? 

** That Mrs. Dacre ! " Nell spoke with scornful emphasis, 
spoiled, alas, by a sudden sneeze. 

" Don't be absurd, Nell ! " laughed Jimmie, a light break- 
ing upon him. " Mrs. Dacre isn't a * creature.' She's a very 
sensible, charming, kind-hearted little woman, and " 

" Do you actually dare to praise her before my very face ! " 
cried Nell, her cheeks even redder than her nose. 
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Jimmie thrust his hands deep into his pockets and wan- 
dered distractedly about the room, as if seeking a way out 
of his difficulty ; at last he stopped in front of Nell. ^^ See 
here^ darling,'' he pleaded, ^ don't let's quarrel about noth* 
ing. I'U teU you '' 

^Nothing!" exclaimed Nell with virtuous indignation. 
" Do you call the way you've acted all the time I was sick 
* nothing'? Being with that woman day after day " 

** But I haven't been with her day after day," Jimmy pro- 
tested. ** If you'd only listen a moment ^" 

" Weren't you with her Sunday? " 

" Yes, but "" 

" And Friday evening? " 

" Yes ; but really, darling ^ 

" Oh, it's very easy to say * really, darling ' ! " cried Nell, 
growing more and more exasperated every instant. ^^You 
haven't any decent excuse to offer, so you just keep on " 

** Now, look here, Nell, I can't see why I shouldn't go to a 
friend's house for a game of bridge now and then." 

" Possibly you can't. But / see very plainly why you 
shouldn't go to that woman's house," replied his fiancee, 
tapping the floor impatiently with the toe of her little bronze 
slipper. 

"You're very unjust, Nell!" he exclaimed. "Goodness 
knows I want to please you, but I cannot see why you should 
expect me to sit locked up in my room every minute that I'm 
not with you. You don't like Mrs. Dacre ^" 

"And that, of course, is very unjust," interrupted Nell 
contemptuously. " Of course I ought to admire Mrs. Dacre, 
and let her make a fool of me the way she's been doing with 
you." 
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Jimmie's hold on his temper was fast weakening, but he 
made one more futile attempt to restore peace. " I know 
you've been sick, dear, and I don't think you quite realize 
what you're saying. We won't talk about it any more just 
now, and some other time I'll tell you all you want to know." 
If he had been doing his best to irritate her, he could not 
have found more effective words. 

^^Yes, after you've made up some plausible story to tell 
me," snapped Nell. 

This was the last straw. " I'm not in the habit of lying," 
Jimmie said very stiffly. ^^ I think you owe me an apology ; " 
he squared his shoulders and stood waiting, severe in his con- 
sciousness of injured innocence. 

Nell was just a little frightened. She had gone rather 
further than she had intended, but not for worlds would she 
have acknowledged herself in the wrong. All the mental pic- 
tures of this interview which she had conjured up before 
Jimmie's appearance had ended with a touching portrait of 
her lover on his knees, metaphorically at least, begging her 
forgiveness ; and if she had been shrewd enough to burst into 
tears that is probably the precise way in which the quarrel 
would have ended, for then Jimmie, made to feel himself the 
worst of culprits, would have been glad to conclude peace on 
almost any terms. But Nell, though piqued and jealous, 
never questioned the security of her hold over him, s5 she only 
shrugged her shoulders and said nothing. 

They stood looking at each other, both feeling deeply 
aggrieved, neither doubting but that the other must soon 
give way. It was all very youthful and very absurd, but they 
did not understand that, and they felt very dramatic, not to 
say tragic. 
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Jimmie at last broke the silence. ^^ I am waiting," he re- 
marked significantly. 

"Waiting for what?*' asked Nell, wishing she could see 
some way out of the scrape she had managed to get herself 
into, and quite blind to the perfectly obvious one. 

" For you to tell me you're sorry, and didn't mean what 
you said." 

" I never say things I don't mean." Before the words had 
fairly passed her lips, Nell would have given anything she 
possessed for the power to recall them. Remorse pierced her 
as she saw the hurt, reproachful look in the blue eyes ; a min- 
ute more and she might have yielded. 

But Jimmie turned from her. " When you're ready to take 
that back you can send for me," he said, and left the 
room. 

She was so surprised that she was actually dazed for an 
instant; then she ran to the door, ready now to beg his 
pardon fifty times over. It was too late; he was gone; and 
when she realized that, the tears which might have done her 
such good service had they come a little sooner, burst forth. 
She threw herself face downwards on the sofa and lay there, 
sobbing bitterly. 

As for Jimmie, he was hurt and bewildered, rather than 
angry. He felt sure that Nell would come to her senses before 
long, and all the next day he waited at home in constant ex- 
pectation of some word from her; while Nell sat by her 
window in defiance of probable draughts, waiting for a mes- 
sage from him, and when it did not come, cried herself to 
sleep over the conclusion to which she had leaped — that he 
did not care for her any more. In short, she worked herself 
up to such a melodramatic pitch that when the following 
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morning came and brought no word from Jimmie, she took 
off her engagement ring, put it carefully back in its white 
velvet box, and sent it to him by messenger, feeling quite 
convinced that she was performing an act of the most exalted 
virtue. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

OUR dear friend Jimmie is evidently in trouble," re- 
I marked Vemondee with a disagreeable little smile, 
leaning back in the comer of the tonneau as the big 
motor rolled smoothly away after depositing Miss Lacy and 
young Norton at Mrs. Chilton's. 

Mrs. Dacre, seated in the other comer, looked up quickly. 
Had it actually come already? ** What makes you think so? " 
she asked in a tone of indifference. 

She underrated Vemondee's perspicuity ; if he did not al- 
ways fully comprehend her ulterior motives, he was never- 
theless quite certain that she was much interested in the bit 
of information he had just given her. But he was careful 
not to betray his knowledge, and he replied, with the casual 
air of one speaking of a totally unimportant matter: *^ Oh, 
I met him in the theater last night, and I only needed to look 
at him to see that something was wrong. He's not exactly a 
deep or mysterious person." 

Mrs. Dacre smiled absently, while she twisted her handker- 
chief into a tiny string inside her muff. Then she looked at 
Vemondee, letting him read her meaning in her eyes. " Poor 
boy ! " she said purringly ; " I do hope that if he is in trouble, 
he'll come to me. I might be able to — help him." 

Vemondee had fulfilled her former desires so well that she 
felt kindly disposed towards him, and quite willing that he 
should see and enjoy some part at least of her comedy. 

** He couldn't possibly do better than come to you," Ver- 
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nondee replied. " I know from personal experience what 
remarkably good advice you can give.** 

She nodded at him gravely, but made no answer. 

A minute or two later they arrived at her door: " Good- 
by,'* she said, " and thank you so much ! ** He had taken 
Miss Lacy, Mr. Norton and herself out to lunch at a noted 
suburban hotel, beloved of motorists. " Pm simply crazy 
about the new car ; it goes like a perfect breeze." She knew 
that he was very proud of this recent and very expensive ac- 
quisition of his — this most up-to-date of automobiles. They 
parted on excellent terms* 

Back once more in her own rooms, Mrs. Dacre took off her 
heavy garments, slipped into a tea-gown, j9ung herself on the 
divan, clasped her hands behind her head, and lay there, star- 
ing up at the ceiling. 

If there really was trouble — ^trouble between Nell and 
Jimmie — ^what a triumph for her ! To break this engagement 
and then, before all New York, cast Jimmie off — ^why, it was 
a thousand times better than if she had succeeded in the first 
instance. For she doubted now whether her original scheme 
could have been carried out in any case; Jimmie Dane was 
a person with altogether too many scruples ; and worse still, 
she had recently learned that his private fortune was very 
small. Old Mr. Dane would certainly have been furious with 
his son, and it all might have turned out most unpleasantly. 
No, it would be far better to renounce any thoughts of 
marrying him, but that need not prevent her from winning 
as much of his money as she could, nor from using him as a 
goad to urge Dodkins on to the necessary point ; in fact, do- 
ing one would almost inevitably entail doing the other. If 
somehow, some way, she could manage so that Jimmie would 
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come to her for advice in his difficulties. He would be sure to 
go to someone; what could she do to make him come to her? 

But before she had a chance to do anything, Jimmie 
came. 

He was sore, perplexed, and very unhappy. If he had not 
known what to do with himself while Nell was ill, he was even 
worse off now, and wandered about quite at a loss for occupa- 
tion and amusement. He had become so accustomed to spend- 
ing a large part of his time with Nell that now, when he could 
no longer go to her, he felt utterly solitary and forlorn. On 
that afternoon when Vemondee gave the welcome news to 
Mrs. Dacre that he was in trouble, which was shortly after 
Nell had sent back his ring, Jimmie roamed aimlessly about 
the streets for a while, and then decided to go and see Cava- 
nagh. But Cavanagh was not at home, and there were three 
long hours to be spent somehow before it would be time to 
dress for dinner at the Fisher Stanleys'. He didn't want to 
go to the Club, where the fellows might ask inconvenient 
questions; he didn't want to go to the Lacys' — oh, bother! 
Why hadn't Cavanagh been at home? He wished for a talk 
with someone who was sympathetic and who would be — ^well, 
nice to him. He ended by going to call on Mrs. Dacre. 

She gave him sympathy enough and to spare ; silent sym- 
pathy adroitly mingled with respect, as though she found 
herself obliged to admire the heroism with which he endured 
his sorrow. She lit the fire— even gas logs are conducive to 
confidences — and carefully avoided having any other illu- 
mination. It is a curious fact that people will tell of their 
own accord in the dark much that you could not persuade 
them to speak a word about in the light, and so by dexterous 
management of what is often called the *^ atmosphere," and 
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not saying anything herself beyond an encouraging word or 
two, Mrs. Dacre soon inveigled Jimmie into confiding to her 
the fact that his engagement was broken. 

" I can see now,'* he said, " that Miss Wylle must have 
found out that she'd made a mistake, and taken the first 
chance of getting out of It." 

Mrs. Dacre saw nothing of the kind, but she nodded a 
grave assent. " If you are right," she replied in her gentlest 
tone, " if you are right, and you probably know her better 
than anyone else does, then believe me, Jinmile, it Is best as 
it is;" she felt that the moment had come when Christian 
names were in order. " It's hard on you, very hard, but " 

** We'd have been married by now if we hadn't had to put 
it off," Jimmie said boyishly. 

" I know. It's a pity it took her so long, and yet — ^you 
must forgive her, Jimmie. She's scarcely more than a child, 
after all ; very likely she was dazzled and flattered and didn't 
know her own mind. Then when she really understood herself 
at last, she probably wasn't quite strong enough to tell you 
the truth and break her engagement." 

** She did it on a mighty slim excuse," growled poor 
Jimmie. He had not, of course, told Mrs. Dacre what the ex- 
cuse was, but she had little difficulty in making a fairly 
accurate guess at the facts. And she made It easy for him to 
talk to her by requiring no details, save those he gave her 
voluntarily. 

" That only proves how entirely right you are in thinking 
she wanted to get out of it," Mrs. Dacre replied thought- 
fully. " She's young and timid and — ^no, not foolish, exactly, 
but not V€;ry — ^well, you know what I mean. It's a little diffi- 
cult to express." 
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Jimmie did not know, but he thought he did, which was all 
the better for Mrs. Dacre's purpose. "Pm not going to 
bother her," he said with youthful pompousness. ^ She knows 
well enough that if she wants me she's only got to send for 
me." 

^^ Yes, that's the proper course to take ; the only kind and 
manly one, Jimmie ; " Mrs. Dacre's voice grew lower as she 
went on : ** Save her from an unhappy marriage at any price. 
You don't know — ^no man does — what that means to a 
woman." 

^^ It must be awful, of course," said Jimmie solemnly. Mrs. 
Dacre made him feel very old and important. 

" So many of us go through life pretending to be happy, 
smiling to keep back the tears. And it's only when by. a rare 
chance we meet someone like you — someone who can see and 
understand — ^that we get any help or comfort" Her lips 
trembled piteously. 

**If I could ever — you've been so awfully good to me," 
Jimmie stammered. 

Mrs. Dacre sighed. ^^If I could ask help of anyone, I 
would come to you because I know I could trust you. But you 
can do nothing for me — except to be my friend, Jimmie. 
And if I seem to you to act strangely sometimes, believe that 

I am not always free to do as I wish, and remember " 

She broke off there, and touched her eyes with a dainty bit 
of cambric and lace before she added: "We woti't speak of 
this again, only — well, I have my troubles, too, and we un- 
derstand each other, don't weP " She gave him her hand 
with a pathetic little smile. 

Jimmie took it in his own big paw and wrung it heartily, 
ready to go to almost any lengths in order to help or com- 
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fort this woman who had confided in him — though exactly 
what she had confided, beyond the fact that she was not 
happy, he would have found it difficult to say. 

Mrs. Dacre turned away her head to hide the smile she 
could no longer repress. He was such, a boy ! With a sure 
hand she had touched that chord of chivalrous generosity 
which she now felt certain was the one which could always be 
relied upon to respond. She inwardly applauded her own 
maneuvers, for the vague hints she had given him would in 
future furnish a ready excuse for any actions of hers which 
Jimmie might think wrong, or at least peculiar. She felt that 
she had fettered his scruples. 

And in this she was quite right. She had indeed taken the 
best way to make Jimmie feel kindly towards her. He was 
proud of her confidence, proud of the trust he thought she 
reposed in him, and as the weeks went by he overlooked many 
things which would otherwise have seemed to him very 
dubious, believing that she must have good reasons even for 
her flirtation with Dodkins, which struck him as a little too 
desperate. Having nothing in particular to do, he suffered 
himself to become a regular member of the little clique im- 
mediately surrounding her, and was welcomed among them 
with considerable enthusiasm. 

Very often, when they were all assembled in the evening in 
Mrs. Dacre's drawing room, he would hear a key turn gently 
in the outer door, and cautious footsteps tip-toe softly down 
the hall ; then he knew that Conrad Dacre had come home and 
gone to his own room. He had seen the meek Uttle man oc- 
casionally downtown, but he never met him at his wife's, and 
he rather wondered at this. Once he frankly asked Mrs, 
Dacre the reason, and in reply received a look of such mourn- 
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ful reproach that he felt quite guilty, and stammered out an 
apology. She laid her hand on his arm, saying very low, 
"My friend, there are some things no woman can bear to 
speak of, even to one like you.^ He was convinced that she 
was a martyr, and he never alluded to the subject again. 

There was always a good deal of card-playing going on in 
Mrs. Dacre's particular little set, and as Jimmie was con- 
stitutionally unable to remember what was or was not out, 
even the tnunps, regularly forgot his partner's strong suit, 
and always failed miserably when he tried to bluff at poker, 
he soon lost a considerable sum of money. The very soul of 
honesty himself. It never occurred to him to suspect anyone ; 
he believed his losses to be entirely due to poor luck and worse 
playing, never reflecting that there are many little advan- 
tages which a skillful and unscrupulous player can take with- 
out overtly cheating and so running risks of detection. For 
instance, he was often careless about the way in which he held 
his hand, and neither Mrs. Dacre nor Vemondee nor Dodkins 
ever thought it necessary to inform him that they could see 
every card in it. He was a great convenience to Mrs. Dacre, 
not only financially, but in other ways as well. She never lost 
an opportunity of speaking to him in a confidential tone and 
manner, or of showing plainly that there was some sort of 
understanding between them — especially on the many occa- 
sions when Dodkins was present. 

Jimmie never failed to respond cordially. He liked Mrs. 
Dacre very much, admired what in his eyes was her cour- 
ageous concealment of her troubles, and found a good deal 
of comfort in her society. He was very unhappy these days ; 
he had not yet forgotten Nell Wylie, and believed he never 
would. Indeed, if it had not been for the hints thrown out 
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by Mrs. Dacre, he would undoubtedly have tried to see her 
and induce her to renew the engagement. As it was, he 
avoided her carefully, fearing to give her pain. Thanks to 
Mrs. Dacre's kindly forethought, the news of their rupture 
had been quickly spread abroad; consequently, they were 
never invited together to small affairs, and when they did 
chance to encounter each other at teas or dances, it was very 
easy to simply bow and pass on. Every such meeting cost 
Jimmie a pang, but he did his best to hide his hurts and 
learn, for the first time in his life, to go without something 
he wanted. It was not a very agreeable experience, but it was 
one which did him a great deal of good. 

However, these meetings were not, when all is said, quite 
so frequent as one would naturally have supposed they would 
be. For Nell was being rapidly taught that there was a wide 
difference in social value between Nell Wylie, prot^g^ of 
Miss Trevalyan, smiled on by Mrs. Bartlett ; Nell Wylie, the 
future Mrs. James Hilliard Dane, Junior, and plain Nell 
Wylie alone. People liked her, there was no question about 
that; she was undeniably popular, but she had ceased to be 
a novelty, and now that Katharine had vanished, Mrs. Bart^ 
lett gone abroad with her sick husband, and Jimmie Dane 
become estranged from her, she was no longer a person of 
importance. Nell had been made somewhat vain by her social 
success and she very naturally did not find this lesson of her 
insignificance at all a pleasant one; nevertheless, she was 
obliged to learn it. But though her vanity was wounded, 
that hurt was only the smallest part of her pain. She had 
loved Jimmie as much as was possible to her facile nature; 
she was not capable of either great love or great suffering, 
being one of those in whom the elements for real tragedy 
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are lacking. This does not mean that she could not be un- 
happy; far from it; she was, in fact, very unhappy. 

She had lost position, fortune, and the man of whom she 
was genuinely fond; lost them, as she was now dimly begin- 
ning to perceive, through her own headlong folly. For if 
those encounters between Jimmie and herself had been pro* 
ductive of nothing to him except pain, they had assured Nell 
that, although he might have ceased to care for her, he cer- 
tainly was not the least in love with Mrs. Dacre. She was not 
gifted with any great powers of discernment, but she knew 
by experience how incapable Jimmie was of disguising his 
emotions, and — well, he never looked at Mrs. Dacre the way 
he used to look at herl 

More than once she was strongly tempted to send for him, 
but pride held her back ; the material advantages of the match 
were so very obvious! She constantly bemoaned that foolish 
yielding to impulse which had made her return Jimmie's 
ring. At the time, she had believed herself to be acting very 
magnificently, very romantically indeed; she realized now 
that she had been merely very silly. And not only in return- 
ing the ring; why had she not let Jimmie explain instead of 
quarreling with him? Suppose he had flirted a little with 
Mrs. Dacre! Was that such an unpardonable offense? It 
was more than likely, too, that the story which had been told 
her was a gross exaggeration. Why, why had she been so 
ready to believe the worst? 

She shed many tears in private, but smiled gayly in public, 
and even managed now and then to enjoy herself more than 
a little. Jimmie did not see the tears, but he did see the en- 
joyment, and it convinced him that Nell had been glad to get 
rid of him. He had acted wisely, he thought, in accepting 
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his dismissal without any fuss. Poor Jimmie! What a pity 
it was that he had not found Cavanagh at home instead of 
Mrs. Dacre! 

So although Jimmie and Nell both longed with all their 
hearts for a reconciliation, they invariably passed each other 
with the very stiffest of formal bows, and Mrs. Dacre tri- 
umphed, for to her at least, the truth was perfectly evident, 
and she thoroughly enjoyed the situation; it appealed irresis- 
tibly to her sense of humor. She felt quite certain that by 
using a little patience she could finally do just as she chose 
with Jimmie, but she considered that she showed great good 
sense in giving up her original plan of marrying him. She 
would retain her hold over him so long as he was useful to 
her; when circumstances caused him to stop being a con- 
venience, she would fling him off, and if he then went back to 
Nell, why, it would make no difference to her — would take not 
one iota from her success. In the meanwhile she was wearing 
his flowers^ winning his money, and using him as a sort of 
constant irritant to Dodkins, whose dislike and jealousy had 
fermented until now they were nearly ready to explode. And 
when they did! Mrs. Dacre's eyes danced at the thought of 
what must happen. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 

^jT TTOU don't think this divorce business is going to do 
^L/ you much harm socially, do you? " asked Dodkins 

M in a tone of acute anxiety. 

Mrs. Dacre smiled and shook her head. ^^ Not a particle,'' 
she responded with perfect confidence. "You see, the truth 
is that there's no one scarcely who can afford to make a fuss. 
Most of the really important people are either in the same 
boat themselves, or else they have some very close relative 
who is. Mrs. Lacy can't say anything; her son's first wife 
divorced him, and the one he's just married went to Dakota 
in order to get rid of her original husband ; Mrs. Bartlett's 
sister is worse off still ; her first husband got a divorce from 
her; and so it goes. Oh, I shall be considered perfectly 
respectable. You needn't worry about me one little bit." 

She laid one hand gently on his, well aware that his anx- 
iety was entirely on his own account. For if he wanted her, 
she knew beyond the shadow of a doubt that her social posi- 
tion, which seemed to his ignorance even better than it really 
was, occupied a most important place in the list of her attrac- 
tions. She would not be one-quarter so desirable in his eyes 
if that particular asset of hers were in any way lessened. 

Dodkins, much pleased at this assurance, bent over to kiss 
her, and if she did not exactly enjoy his caress, at least she 
endured it without flinching. She had made her bargain, and 
if it was not without its drawbacks, she considered that they 
were but small compared with its advantages. If she meant 
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to sell herself, she felt convinced that she was going to bring 
a high price. And she was not without courage of a kind. 

Dodkins resettled himself ponderously in his chair, and 
Mrs. Dacre moved a little on the pillow-piled divan with a 
tiny sigh of relief. She had not grown any stouter during 
the past few months and she looked very small and dainty as 
she lay there nestled among the pillows, clad all in softest 
white chiffon and lace, her big innocent eyes fixed on the 
diamond heart — ^Dodkins' last gift — which she was swinging 
to and fro on its fine gold chain. 

** Have you said anything to Dacre yet? " Dodkins asked 
presently, with heavy curiosity. 

The diamond heart flashed back and forth a little more 
quickly in response to the nervous movement of the woman's 
fingers. Callous though she was, she did not like to re- 
member that interview. And she much preferred Conrad 
Dacre to the man now seated at her side. " Yes," she replied 
briefly. 

" What did he say? '' insisted Dodkins, seeing plainly that 
she did not want to tell him. He was very fond of having his 
own way. 

^^He asked me to wait a little,'' Dacre's wife answered 
after a moment. ^^ Begged for time to try again and — oh, 
but what's the use of going into all that? " she broke out 
impatiently. "You had said you weren't quite ready yet, 
that you'd have to make some arrangements before I began 
proceedings, so I told him very well, I'd wait a little and let 
him know before I did anything. There! Don't talk any more 
about him." 

^^ I hope he ain't a-going to make any rumpus," Dodkins 
9aid slowly. " Might as well tell you now that I'm thinking 
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of going into politics, and a scandal would be the very deviL 
The voters — ^the rank and file — don't b'ke that kind of thing 
for a cent.** 

"Don't they? How very siDy of them!" replied Mrs. 
Dacre carelessly. 

** I wish to the Lord you was a widow ! " exclaimed Dodkins 
with unmistakable sincerity. His grammar often became 
faulty in moments of excitement and Mrs. Dacre, noticing 
the slip, frowned a little. 

**Well, I'm not going to poison poor Conrad,'* she re- 
marked airily. ^^ And I don't believe you'd care to try doing 
it yourself. Society has no objections to divorce, but murder 
is dreadfully bad form." 

He looked at her, perplexed. Was it possible that she was 
actually laughing at him? He thought not, but he felt un- 
comfortable and he shifted a trifle in his seat. " I ain't anx- 
ious for a scandal of any size, big or little," he said, keeping 
stubbornly to the subject. **And that's why I wish you'd 
shake that Dane fellow," he added. 

"Why, what's the matter with poor Jinunie?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Dacre, opening her eyes very wide. She was beginning 
to enjoy herself. 

"Everybody's saying it was because of you that Miss 
Wylie broke with him." 

"And if it was?" she replied, smiling with pleasure at 
this information, though it was by no means new to her. In 
fact, her encouragement had helped to keep that particular 
story alive ; she had denied it so constantly ! ** Surely," she 
added, "you don't wonder that other men — ^like me?" she 
gave him a coy little sidelong glance. 

" No, of course not," he responded^ looking full into h^ 
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eyes, ** I dare say you can make fools of most of 'em. But 
there's too much talk; it am't the kind of thing as'U do 
either of us much good. And I don't like the puppy, anyhow. 
He's a conceited little ass." 

"An ass and puppy both? Isn't that a bit mixed ?^ 
laughed Mrs. Dacre, to Dodkins' great annoyance. It was 
by this alternate pricking and soothing that she controlled 
him. " At any rate," she went on gayly, " he certainly does' 
not like you." 

" I'm not swell enough for him. Never did a day's work in 
his life — couldn't earn a dollar if he tried— and puts on: 
hif alutin airs with a man like me. I've got a dam sight more 
money than his father has, I can tell you that." 

" Jimmie's nothing but a boy," Mrs. Dacre said disparag- 
ingly ; she did not want to provoke Dodkins too far. " He 
doesn't know anything about men like you — ^men who have 
made their own way. He can't appreciate what that 
means." 

" True for you," Dodkins replied, greatly pleased. " Now 
a chap like Romeyn — he understands all right ! You can bet 
your bottom dollar on that." 

Mrs. Dacre smiled an assent. "Of course he does," she 
murmured. 

" Then you'll chuck Dane? " Dodkins questioned. 

"Oh, certainly, if you insist," she replied indifferently. 
** He's rather a bore — ^when he's not playing cards." 

"And losing. That's what you mean, ain't it? Well, I'll 
fix things so you won't miss him that way, only I don't want 
to meet him here again. See? " 

"I'll attend to it this evening. Mrs. Romeyn has asked 
us both to her box nt the op^ra, and I'll speak to him then. 
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There now, don't you think Pm very, very good and 
obedient? *' 

Dodkins kissed her again, and shortly afterwards departed 
much gratified, leaving Mrs. Dacre to dress and decide on the 
best method of disposing of Jinunie Dane. Dodkins' demand 
had not surprised her in the least, for had she not deliberately 
made him hate Jimmie by flaunting her pretended liking for 
the boy constantly before his eyes? And she knew that he 
had no belief in her avowed indifference. Her lips parted in a 
malicious little smile as she thought how admirably her 
comedy was advancing to its d&ouement. She did not at all 
object to dispensing with Jimmie. She had never fully for- 
given him for preferring Nell Wylie to herself in the first 
instance; besides, she had spoken the truth when she said 
he bored her. As she pinned on the false puffs and braids 
which completed her elaborate coiffure — she could not afford 
to keep a maid — she was deliberating in her mind the most 
amusing way in which to notify Jimmie that he was not to 
enter her door again. Should she try the emotional and 
dramatic — ^whisper dark hints about a relentless fate which 
was hounding her down? or should she tell him gently that 
people were beginning to talk, and that, greatly as it grieved 
her to break off their friendship, she must ask him to see her 
as seldom as possible? She considered both these methods 
very carefully. Then while she was standing before her cheval 
glass fastening the superb orchids he had sent her in the tulle 
on the left side of her low cut corsage, an idea suddenly struck 
her. Why not tell him the truth — part of it, at least? it 
would be so very amusing to give him a good shock! She 
laughed at her own reflection in the mirror as she thought 
of his astonished face. She weighed the idea h^edfully, as sbQ 
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turned about so as to view herself from different angles in 
the long glass. She must not tell him everything; it would 
not do to wound his vanity too keenly, by letting him see 
how completely she had fooled him. It would be simply de- 
licious to tell him the whole truth, but not wise. They were 
certain to meet frequently in days to come, and it would 
be most injudicious to make him so angry with her as he 
surely would be if she allowed herself the pleasure of telling 
him all the facts. She arranged the new evening wrap which 
her recent winnings had enabled her to buy, artistically over 
her shoulders, taking keen delight in its luxurious beauty. 
" No one,*' she thought contentedly, ** could possibly fail to 
admire it," and she reflected with joy on the agreeable pros- 
pect now before her, of having all the pretty clothes she 
wanted in the future. No more scheming to induce the dress- 
maker to give her further credit, no more subterfuges and 
makeshifts, no more mending and brushing and worrying as 
to whether a last year's gown could be altered to look like 
new. She felt quite fond of Dodkins when she thought of all 
that he could give her — clothes, jewels, horses, motors, a 
steam yacht, a box at the opera, a country house — every- 
thing that she cared for, that in her eyes stood for happi- 
ness. Yes, this marriage would surely be a fitting crown to 
her career; the proper reward of her cleverness and di- 
plomacy. She built any number of magnificent castles in the 
air while waiting for the Romeyns' carriage to come for her. 
The second act of " Carmen " was well under way when 
Mrs. Romeyn's party, which consisted of Mrs. Dacre, 
Stephen Yemondee, Jimmie Dane, and the Romeyns them- 
selves, took their places in her box at the extreme left of 
the horseshoe, and began to survey the crowded house. On 
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the stage Don JotS was making his passionate appeal to 
the angry Carmen, very wooden and much troubled by his 
own hands, which were constantly getting in his way, but 
with the voice of a seraph* 

*^ I never heard him sing it better/' remarked Mrs. Dacre, 
as the final ** Carmen, je t'adore '* was followed by an out- 
burst of applause. " He's in excellent voice to-night. That 
crescendo was superb." 

Mrs. Romeyn assented gravely, nodding her head as ju- 
dicially as if she really knew one note from another. Yer- 
nondee murmured, ** Oh, yes, very good indeed," and Jimmie, 
who frankly acknowledged that he knew nothing at all about 
music, kept silent. Romeyn, seated in the back of the box, 
was wondering whether he could manage to take a short nap 
unobserved. 

^^I should think a fellow would feel like an awful fool 
standing up there and screaming at the top of his lungs," 
remarked Jinmiie dispassionately as the curtain fell and the 
enthusiasts in the galleries, who were willing and glad to en- 
dure heat, discomfort and haul air in order to hear the music, 
began to applaud frantically, while the box and stall holders 
smiled with conscious superiority at this ebullition of crude 
delight and began to examine each others' toilettes through 
jewel-encrusted glasses. Mrs. Chilton, who had a box next to 
Mrs. Romeyn's, leaned over to exchange a word or two with 
Mrs. Dacre, sitting in the seat nearest her. Mrs. Chilton was 
exceedingly fond of the opera ; a box made, she considered, a 
most admirable background, and she felt sure that her beauty 
gleamed resplendent in the brilliant lights which displayed 
to such advantage the marvelous jewels that covered the 
entire front of her very d^ollet^ bodice. She liked to assume 
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what she thought was a regal pose, and then sit motionless 
to be admired* 

*^ I hoped to see you at the Nortons' last night," she said. 
**Why weren't you there?** The prizes were really stun- 
ning." 

^^They asked me, but I refused," Mrs. Dacre answered. 
" I hate playing for prizes. It's so stupid, and you never get 
anything you want." 

^^ Well, I admit that such parties are not half as much fun 
as our own quiet little gatherings. You expect us all on Sun- 
day afternoon as usual, I suppose." 

" Oh, of course," Mrs. Dacre replied in a tone of finality, 
closing the conversation with a little nod. She was not fond 
of talking to Mrs. Chilton when they were both in low-necked 
gowns. The contrast between them was entirely too great, 
and Mrs. Dacre knew that it was not in her favor. She felt 
sure that Mrs. Chilton was well aware of this fact and en- 
joyed displaying it as often as she could; especially when, 
as at present, they were in a conspicuous position. Yernon- 
dee, who had watched the two with considerable amusement, 
smiled covertly, and Jimmie Dane thought how nice it was for 
them to be such good friends. 

Yet even as Mrs. Dacre disposed herself again in her 
little gilt chair, turning one very white but rather bony 
shoulder towards Mrs. Chilton, she pardoned her amiable 
maneuver because of the opening it had prepared for her. 
She waited until the curtain went up on the smugglers' camp, 
and then, imder cover of the music, she said softly to the 
boy sitting behind her, " Jimmie, I shall not expect you on 
Sunday afternoon, dear friend, nor at any other time in 
future." 
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Jimmie stared at her, greatly surprised, and Vemondee, 
who had caught the ahnost whispered words, strained his 
ears to hear more. 

" But why not? '* Jimmie demanded bluntly. " Is anything 
wrong? Have I offended you? '* 

Mrs. Dacre sighed; she looked young and very pretty in 
the half light which softened and obscured the hard lines 
around her mouth. ^'Offended me? No, indeed. It is not I 
who object to your coming.'* 

Jimmie's frank eyes opened wide. **Who has any busi- 
ness to object if you don't? I never supposed Mr. 

Dacre " He stopped; his imagination was not vivid 

enough to enable him to picture Conrad Dacre as objecting 
to anything very forcibly. 

Mrs. Dacre drooped her eyelids until her long lashes, of 
which she was very vain, swept the smooth cheek, whose deli- 
cate pink flush looked natural, so artistically had it been 
put on. 

"No, not Mr. Dacre," she answered gently. Vemondee's 
muscles grew tense under the effort of listening. ** Not Mr. 
Dacre." She was having a very good time, and wished to 
prolong her enjoyment. 

"I don't understand at all I" exclaimed poor perplexed 
Jimmie. "What is the row about, anyhow? " 

"Well, you see, Mr. Dodkins doesn't like you, dear 
boy." Mrs. Dacre laid her tiny fan lightly on Jimmie's 
knee. 

"Dodkins? That great hulking swine? I beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Dacre ! " with quick contrition. " But what on 
earth has he got to do with it? " 

This frank characterization of the multi-millionaire whom 
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she meant to marry did not quite please Mrs. Dacre, but it 
amused Vemondee immensely. " Good for you, Jimmie ! " he 
thought. " That's the truth, only — if vou were not such a 
fool you wouldn't say it.'* 

"As it happens," Mrs. Dacre remarked coldly^ "Mr. 
Dodkins has a great deal to do with it." 

Jimmie looked at her, remembering the unhappiness she 
had so plainly hinted at, and wondering whether Dodkins 
could possibly possess any hold over her. He flushed up to 
the very roots of his hair, opened his mouth, shut it again, 
and felt desperately uncomfortable. 

Carmen was singing alone now, and the house was very 
still. Mrs. Dacre did not want the information she was about 
to give Jimmie to be overheard, so she remained silent, her 
eyes fixed on the stage, until another chorus made it safe 
to specJc. 

" You must promise me that you will never breathe a 
word of what I'm going to tell you," she said quietly. " Not 
to anyone, or under any circumstances." 

" I promise." 

"On your word of honor?" 

" On my word of honor as a gentleman," Jimmie replied 
with a solemnity which almost made Mrs. Dacre laugh in 
his face, and tickled Vemondee immensely. 

" I am going," she spoke very low, and Vemondee wished 
that he dared to move a little closer, he was so afraid of 
losing the crux of her speech, " I am going — to marry— 
Mr. Dodkins." 

" But you're married already ! " exclaimed Jimmie naively. 

Vemondee understood everything now; Mrs. Dacre's 
words were like a flood of light poured upon the past, making 
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everything that had formerly been obscure, clear and dis- 
tinct. '^ What a woman ! " he thought with genuine admira- 
tion. ** What a wonderful woman ! 

**My dear Jimmie,'* Mrs. Dacre was saying in calmly 
explanatory tones, ^^ my dear Jimmie, there is such a thing 
as divorce, you know.'* 

Jimmie gazed at her, dumb with wonderment. His whole 
mental picture of her had been destroyed in an instant ; this 
person sitting before him was a stranger, an enigma he could 
not comprehend. Mrs. Dacre began to open and close her 
little lace fan with those quick, nervous movements which he 
had grown so accustomed to during the past few weeks ; he 
recognized the orchids pinned on her shoulder; he had sent 
them himself to the Mrs. Dacre whom he thought he knew. 
And then all Jimmie's honest soul revolted; surely she was 
not, could not, be doing this thing of her own free will! 
There must be some sort of compulsion pressing upon her, 
otherwise she would not for a moment think of marrying 
such a beast. Jimmie's gorge rose at the idea, and he ex- 
claimed impulsively : ^^ You shan't ! You mustn't ! Tell me all 
about it, and I'll save you somehow." 

Yemondee smiled to himself in the darkness. He had not 
been so well entertained for a long, long time. 

Mrs. Dacre gave a little, low laugh; she really could not 
help it. "Don't be absurd, Jimmie boy," she said gayly. 
** Do you suppose for one minute that I'm going to do any- 
thing I don't want to? " 

** But, Mrs. Dacre, you don't know — ^you can't know — 
why, he's an awfully bad lot ! " cried Jimmie, remembering 
with healthy disgust some of the ugly, well-authenticated 
stories he had heard about Dodkins' private affairs. 
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Mrs. Dacre shrugged her shoulders. She was growing 
tired)^ and the act was nearly over. 

*^ What difference does that make? *^ she replied quietly. 
**He's very rich.** 

Then the curtain felL 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

WHIIiE Katharine passed the months in seclu- 
sion, finding balm for her hurts in silence and 
solitude, Cavanagh was prey to a racking 
anxiety that tortured him night and day. 

When Mrs. Romeyn first told him Katharine had left her 
husband, Cavanagh felt that the inevitable had happened, 
and only wondered what had brought on the crisis. Ignorant 
as he was of the full depth of Yemondee's deceit, he believed 
him to have felt for Katharine a passion, unworthy to be 
called love, which had soon died and left him quite indif- 
ferent to her. That Yemondee had always rather disliked 
his wife and had finally come to hate her, Cavanagh sus- 
pected no more than he did that Katharine had been robbed 
of nearly all her fortune. 

Like the rest of society, he soon discovered that the sani- 
tarium story which Yemondee told so glibly was of doubtful 
veracity, but little of the gossip and scandal which was 
soon buzzing about reached his ears. He was not of the type 
people select to confide in when they have scandalous tales 
to tell. Besides, in his heart-sickness he soon ceased to go 
about at all socially, pleading his work as an excuse ; though 
sometimes the longing for news of Katharine would drive him 
to the Romeyns' with a faint hope that they might have 
heard something definite about where or how she was. He; 
would have written to Mrs. Bartlett, still abroad with her 
husband, whose health was yet very precarious, but he soon 
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discovered that Mrs. Bartlett knew nothing of Katharine's 
whereabouts. In fact, so far as he could learn, she had van- 
ished as completely as if the earth had opened and swallowed 
her. 

The necessity for caution in all he did or said concerning 
Katharine was ever present to Cavanagh, acting on his 
naturally fiery temper like a steady stream of cold water. 
For instance, when one day he met Vemondee for the first 
time since their memorable visit to Mrs. Chilton's, his im- 
pulse was to take him by the throat and throttle him. The 
desire he felt to wind his sinewy fingers about the neck of the 
man he hated and squeeze and squeeze until he wrung truth 
and life out of him together, almost overpowered Cavanagh. 
As had happened once before, when he stood with Katharine 
in the corridor at Mrs. Chilton's, his mood was murderous. 
But he restrained himself so perfectly that Mrs. Romeyn, 
in whose drawing room the two men met, noticed nothing 
strange in the frigidity of Cavanagh's greeting; perhaps 
because she was without the clear-sightedness which would 
have enabled Mrs. Dacre to see the volcano under the ice. 

Throughout that long, long winter Cavanagh sufi^ered 
as only the very strong can sufi^er. Constant pain sharpened 
the outline of his square jaw and deepened the hollows at his 
temples and under his eyes. For the worst form of torture 
was imposed upon him — uncertainty. 

What had become of her? What had become of her? was 
the thought that scourged him by day and haunted the rest- 
less, often sleepless, nights, when as he lay with wide-open 
eyes, the darkness took on horrible shapes. And the worst of 
the specters that grinned at him from out the gloom was the 
ghost of his own impotence. 
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Cavanagh was a man's man and had many friends ; but now 
in his great agony he felt utterly alone. Perhaps he might 
have asked counsel of Marrisford^ but Marrisford was far 
away in South America ; so he set his teeth and tried to bear 
the pain without flinching. If it had been his pain only, 
he could have borne it well enough ; it was the dread of what 
she might be suffering that was well-nigh intolerable to him, 
for he was of those who would rather be broken on the wheel, 
joint by joint, than see one they love suffer so much as a 
bruised finger. His own ache of longing for her he could 
endure, but it seemed to him sometimes as if his powerless- 
ness, his enforced inaction, would drive him mad; his cease- 
less desire to help her, to comfort her, became at times a very 
paroxysm of pain. 

To know the woman he loved was safe and well! That, he 
thought, was all he asked; once assured of her safety, her 
content, he would be satisfied to pass out of her life; in 
this he was entirely mistaken, for he was no saint by any 
means, only a very human man, but he was thoroughly sin- 
cere in his belief. 

That grim chess-player whom we call Fate pushed him re- 
lentlessly about the board, and he could find no way of 
escaping from her clutches, save, indeed, that one which is 
ever open to all of us, and that he was too intensely alive 
to take. He could only struggle on the rack of his own 
powerlessness — ^powerlessness which he felt all the more 
keenly after Fate had given him another shove. 

In the early darkness of those winter evenings he often 
went out and walked for miles, seeking bodily fatigue as 
a relief from his thoughts. He had been out for one of these 
long tramps on a certain February evening when the snoi^ 
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lay thick on the ground and the bitter cold had driven most 
people indoors. The great flakes were still falling softly, 
whitening Cavanagh's broad shoulders and glistening in his 
dark hair. The cold set the rich blood tingling in his veins, 
and for the first time in many a day he felt the thrill of 
strength, of power, that used to be so familiar to him. As 
of old, he seemed capable of twisting, bending, and breaking 
Destiny to his will. He walked fast, his square jaw set 
firmly, his black eyes flashing, ready to fling his defi- 
ance in the very teeth of Fate, when suddenly he caught 
sight of the solitary figure of a man a little way ahead 
of him. 

Something familiar about the drooping shoulders struck 
Cavanagh, and he hurried forward. He had almost caught 
up with the man when he saw him stagger, recover himself 
with an efi^ort, stumble on a few steps, and then sink down on 
a pile of snow at the foot of a lamppost. Cavanagh ran 
forward, bent over the prostrate man, and instantly recog- 
nized Conrad Dacre. 

Wondering whether he was HI or drunk, Cavanagh raised 
Dacre's head on his knee and loosened, his collar. In an in- 
stant Dacre opened his eyes and stared, with a look which 
swiftly changed from bewilderment to horror, into the face 
of the man bending over him. Then he said, and his voice 

trembled pitifully, "Don't touch me! I'm not fit '' The 

words died away. He shivered in every limb. 

Cavanagh looked about for a cab, but the streets were 
deserted and there was not one in sight ; he wondered whether 
he could get Dacre to his own rooms, which seemed the near- 
est available shelter. 

Exerting his strength, Cavanagh lifted the small form 
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in his arms and started to walk. Dacre protested feebly, 
but was evidently too exhausted to make any effort. Cava- 
nagh was certain now that he was not drunk, and marveled 
within himself at finding the qiiiet, submissive little man in 
such a plight. Soon, however, he had to devote all his at- 
tention to keeping his footing, for there was ice imder the 
snow and walking was difficult. 

The amazement of the eminently correct and respectable 
porter when Cavanagh walked in, carrying a man, whom 
the porter instantly decided must be drunk, in his arms, may 
be better imagined than described; so too, may the glances 
he exchanged with the under porter, who passed them on to 
the bell-boys. 

Reaching his destination at last, Cavanagh deposited his 
burden on a loimge near, but not too near the fire, and rang 
a bell, in response to which promptly appeared Peters, ex- 
sergeant, whose scorn for civilians in general was only 
equaled by his admiration for Cavanagh in particular. All 
the respect which he felt for his master was not sufficient, 
however, to check the gasp of surprise which rose to his 
lips at sight of the lynp figure on the lounge ; he was given 
little time in which to indulge his amazement. 

** Brandy, Peters, quick ! " exclaimed Cavanagh. ** Mr. 
Dacre's fainted from the cold. We'll see what we can do and 
if he doesn't get better I'll send for a doctor." 

The joint skill of the experienced traveler and the old 
soldier, however, rendered medical aid unnecessary, and be- 
fore long Dacre was able to sit up and help himself. Ex- 
posure and mental strain, acting on a frame already weak- 
ened by much sedentary work, had been temporarily too 
much for him, but as soon as he recovered his faculties imder 
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Cavanagh's deft and kindly ministrations he pulled himself 
together in a way that surprised his host. 

Suddenly he spoke desperately: "I must tell you! I can't 
let you be so good to me — ^you ought to know " 

Quietly Cavanagh motioned the servant out of the room, 
then he sat down by his unexpected guest, noticing as he did 
so the unnatural glitter of the sunken eyes in the white, 
haggard face. 

And there in that quiet room, with the fire crackling on 
the hearth while the snow fell softly and steadily outside, 
the tragedy of one man's life was unfolded to another, whose 
own heart was near to breaking. Much of the story that 
Dacre told Cavanagh in broken phrases has already been 
related; his love for his wife, his long, hard struggle to 
satisfy her ever-growing wants, the constant increase of 
debt, the enforced parting from the two little girls who were 
so dear to him, the entrance into his wife's circle of the multi- 
millionaire Dodkins, and her calm avowal of her intention 
of procuring a divorce. And at the last Dacre, his head 
bowed in shame, told how, driven to desperation by debt and 
the threatened loss of the woman whom in spite of everything 
he loved with abject devotion, he had taken money from the 
bank and speculated with it — risked it on the " sure thing " 
which has ruined so many men, in mad hope of winning the 
fortune that would buy him back his wife. And now the 
crash had come, and the next day would bring with it ex- 
posure and disgrace — disgrace, not only for Dacre himself, 
but for the two innocent children, who would be obliged to 
go through life branded as the daughters of a thief. For 
the world forgives only that stealing which is done in the 
name of ^^ high finance." 
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When the pitiful tale was told and Dacre, sobbing, had 
collapsed in a miserable heap on the lounge, Cavanagh sat 
thinking for a moment. He was a rich man, but much of his 
income went in unsuspected directions. Often even those who 
profited by his bounty had no idea that they were his bene- 
ficiaries. That very day he had sent a check to pay for some 
very expensive instruments needed by an acquaintance of 
his whose energy and scientific ability were often threatened 
by his poverty, so he was rather doubtful of his power to 
raise a large sum with sufficient quickness. His meditations 
only lasted for a moment ; then he said, ^^ How much did you 
—borrow? " 

**Ten thousand dollars." Dacre almost whispered the 
words. 

Cavanagh knit his brows, perplexed. ^^When must it be 
put back? What is the very last moment? *' 

" To-morrow morning at eleven." 

Cavanagh nodded, went to his desk, got his check-book, 
made out a check, and came back again to Dacre's side. 

^^Take this to the Union Trust Company at half-past 
nine. That will give you time to get everything fixed up 
before eleven." 

One look at the slip of paper in Cavanagh's hand told 
Dacre that it was a check for ten thousand dollars. He 
stared at it, dazed and bewildered, for the thought that 
Cavanagh either could or would save him had never entered 
his mind ; then he broke down, crying and laughing hysteri- 
cally. 

Cavanagh quieted him as quickly as he could and insisted 
on his spending the night. He put Dacre in his own bed, 
and passed the hours until morning half-dozing in a chair. 
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After breakfast he saw Dacre off, and as he watched him 
hurry away, he felt grateful to the money which had en- 
abled him to save a fellow-creature. For he felt certain that 
the one sharp lesson had been enough, that the little slip of 
paper which had changed hands the night before had indeed 
saved Dacre, body and soul. 

He had forgotten to reckon with Fate, jeering in ambush. 

Cavanagh's check was duly honored, the money paid back, 
and Dacre's accounts made flawless. He went about his work 
that day as usual ; when they were questioned not Icmg after, 
his fellow-employees could not remember anything peculiar 
about his actions. At his accustomed hour he returned home, 
and there in the hot, pretty, perfumed room where Vemon- 
dee's first meeting with Katharine Trevalyan had been 
planned, over a year ago. Fate made her spring. 

Mrs. Dacre, a soft mass of pale blue silk and white lace, 
was reclining on a couch with her hands clasped behind her 
head, meditating, when her husband came in. As he entered 
she sighed. She had something to say to him, something even 
she shrank from saying. She moved about in the restless, 
nervous way he knew so well; and then, deciding that since 
the unpleasant task must be gone through with, it would be 
well to have it over as soon as possible, she called, " Conrad ! ** 

** Yes, dear." He was at her side in an instant. It was a 
long time since she had summoned him there. 

** Sit down," she said, indicating a chair, and beginning 
to twist one of the blue satin ribbons that trimmed her 
n£glig6 roimd and round her finger. He sat down, obedient 
as always, and she went on: ^^You remember what I told 
you awhile ago about Mr. Dodkins?" 

He started as if stung, but she paid no attention to him. 
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'^Well, he wants me to begin proceedings at once. You 
know that wretched tumble-down little place at Arrettstown 
Papa left me? He's going to have that declared my legal 
residence, because in that State a woman can get a divorce 
without any trouble — cruel and inhuman treatment and all 
that sort of thing. I'm going there for a short time and 
then coming back to town, but of course I can't come back 
here, so you had better let them know we shan't want the 
apartment after this month. I'm rather sorry about the 
whole business. You've never bothered me much, and I 
wouldn't mind staying with you if you weren't so awfully 
poor. But you are, and there's an end of it." 

He opened his dry lips, but no sound came from them. 
What was there to say? What arguments, what pleadings 
could avail with this woman, to whom luxury was a creed and 
money the only Grod? He was silent. 

She began again ; the worst had yet to be told. ^^ Now, 
about the children." 

He caught his breath sharply with quick foreboding. 
Surely, they at least were to be left him? His heart beat 
thick and fast, €uid the pitiless words seemed to come from 
a long way off. 

" When I spoke to you before, I said you could keep the 
children, but since then I've been talking with Mr. Dodkins, 
and he objects to that arrangement very strongly. He's 
going to run for Congress, and he says his marriage with 
a divorcfe will handicap him badly enough, but if the papers 
should find out that his wife's former husband had the cus- 
tody of their children, they'd make an awful rumpus, and 
while it might not be enough to defeat him, it would be 
sure to cost him a lot of money. The public at large has 
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such queer notions ! " ended Mrs. Dacre with a yawn, glad 
to have finished. 

Her husband sprang to his feet and stood over her, speech- 
less with anger and despair. She glanced up, but she could 
not endure the look in his eyes. Her own felL 

^^ There's no sense in your making a fuss," she said in 
high, hard tones. "Mr. Dodkins has plenty of money and 
you haven't any. It all comes back to that. He'll hire any 
number of witnesses, prove what he chooses against you, and 
you won't have a show, but if you keep quiet and let the thing 
go through decently, without a scandal, I will get him to 
make you an allowance. He'll do anything for me." 

With one long, last look,- her husband turned €uid left 
her. She felt relieved; on the whole, he had taken it much 
more sensibly than she had expected. She settled herself 
comfortably on the couch and began to plan her trousseau. 

When they broke in the door of Conrad Dacre's stuffy 
little room, many hours later, he was quite dead. A small 
black hole showed where the bullet had gone. The pistol 
was on the floor near him, and a number of greasy rags lay 
on the table. He had planned it all carefully. 

As the coroner said later, it was perfectly evident that 
he had been killed accidentally while cleaning his pistol. Any 
other verdict would, everyone agreed, have been perfectly 
absurd. 

The newspapers each devoted a column to the affair, de- 
claring it one of the saddest of accidents. That it was an 
accident, they said, there was no doubt, the dead man's ac- 
counts having been found in perfect order, while, as every- 
body knew, his domestic relations were of the happiest; his 
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beautiful young widow was understood to be completely pros- 
trated with grief. 

But on the whole, the incident made little stir. Society 
echoed Mrs. Chilton's remark ^^ Such accidents are what make 
one believe in a beneficent Providence," and wondered, with 
Vemondee, whether Mrs. Dacre would marry Dodkins in the 
spring or wait until fall; their ultimate union, however, 
being a foregone conclusion, it did not interest anybody 
very much. 

Two persons only knew that the shot which ended Conrad 
Dacre's life had been fired deliberately — Conrad Dacre's 
widow and Robert Cavanagh. 

How his attempt to save had been frustrated, Cavanagh 
could only guess. He carried out his promise about the 
letter, delivering it to Dacre's sister with his own hands 
and offering to provide for the two little girls, but again 
circumstances were too strong for him. Prompted by Dod- 
kins, Mrs. Dacre refused to give up the children, and as her 
legal right to them could not be gainsaid, Cavanagh was 
powerless. He felt as if he were hemmed in on every side 
by a network of iron, and sometimes he grew so despondent 
he almost wished himself, like Dacre, cold and stiff under the 
sod. But his life, he knew, was of value in more ways than 
one, and he W£is too brave to do the thing easiest for him- 
self. He would battle on until the end; he only asked for 
that which was now denied him — a chance to fight. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

THE news of Conrad Dacre'fi sudden death, coming 
as it did shortly after Mrs. Dacre's amazing rev- 
elation to him at the opera, was a great shock to 
Jimmie Dane, although it did not at first occur to him to 
regard it as anything except what the world in general 
pronoimced it to be — ^an accident. But slowly, very, very 
slowly, with many halts and much stumbling, he began 
to draw near the awful truth. His first glimpse of it hor- 
rified him so much that he could not believe that it actually 
was the truth, and rushed back again to find his original 
theory. But that he could hold to no longer; the accident had 
been too convenient, had come too precisely in the nick of 
time. For if Dacre had cared much about his wife 

But had he? There was the problem to which Jimmie 
had made up his mind that he must discover an answer, and 
he questioned Mrs. Chilton, Rathbone, and Vernondee about 
the dead man in a careless by-the-by manner of which he was 
secretly proud, though it would not, in fact, have deceived 
an infant. He amused them all very much, but neverthe- 
less they told him frankly that they believed Dacre had 
adored his wife. Jimmie took this statement home with him 
for careful consideration. 

And the more he considered, the more insistent the truth 
became, and the more insistent it became the less he liked 
it. Mrs. Dacre had not been open or honest with him ; that 
was the way in which Jimmie put it to himself. He did not 

1^ 
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realize how completely he had been tricked, for not only 
were the workings of Mrs. Dacre's diplomacy far too com- 
plicated for him to follow, but the idea of the pecimiary 
purpose which had led her to induce him to play for high 
stakes, and the vindictiveness which had struck so venom- 
ously at Nell Wylie, would under €uiy circumstances have 
been alike incomprehensible to him. 

Nevertheless, he understood enough to make him shrink 
from Mrs. Dacre and her entire entourage with imcontroU- 
able disgust. The thought of that tiny black hole in Con- 
rad Dacre's temple had. for him a sort of morbid fascination 
which was strange to his healthy mind. He recurred to it 
again and again. It was a horror, something hideous, al- 
most unthinkable; from it there seemed to come a dark 
cloud which enveloped everything with which Mrs. Dacre 
was concerned in a sinister gloom, like that of a nightmare. 
It had all become fairly loathsome, an abhorrence from which 
he wanted to turn completely away, and yet could not. 

For the edge of that detestable cloud seemed to touch him 
too; he felt that ever since his engagement was broken he 
had been in its shadow, that it had infected the very air 
he breathed. His thoughts were confused and rather in- 
distinct, but his disgust was clearly defined, and he ex- 
pressed it tersely, in the language of his day and generation, 
when he said to himself that the whole affair was ^* a 
rotten business.*' 

His clean, honest nature longed to shake itself completely 
free from the influences which had surrounded it, though 
even now he only felt, rather than understood, how corrupt 
those influences had been. He had never, as has been said, for- 
gotten Nell Wylie, and now his thoughts clung to her image 
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with redoubled love and admiration. The memory of her 
seemed to him like a breath of fresh wind clearing all the at- 
mosphere. He was young and rather stupid, and he had been 
easily victimized, but he was ingenuous and normal; he 
turned naturally towards what was sweet and good, and 
Nell represented to him the very acme of sweetness and good- 
ness. 

Mrs. Dacre's influence over him he believed to be quite 
dead, but then he had never considered it half so great as 
it really was. She had made him accept her ideas and opin- 
ions without realizing that they were not his own — that 
they had sprimg, not from his brain, but from hers. He knew 
now that she was not in the least like his former conception 
of her, and he was unable to make a new one. He could not 
understand her at all ; she was an enigma to which he could 
find no answer ; he only knew that he would never voluntarily 
trust her again. Nevertheless, he imwittingly respected her 
advice, though that alone was not what kept him from going 
straight to Nell; it was a sort of shyness, a doubt of himself, 
a lack of resolution, a fear lest it was now too late, which 
helped to detain him. He felt that he needed good coimsel 
very much, and he wished with all his heart that he could 
see Katharine, whose judgment he greatly respected, and get 
her opinion. Indeed, he wanted it so badly that when he 
met Vemondee one evening at the Lacys', he actually went 
up to him and asked, although all New York knew the sub- 
ject to be a forbidden one, ** How is Mrs. Vemondee 
getting along? Do you suppose I could see her? '' 

He had not meant to put his query quite so bluntly, but at 
the moment he could think of no other words in which to 
shape it. 
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Vemondee stared blankly at him for a moment, turning a 
little pale; he did not like to think of the woman he had in- 
jured; the memory was most distasteful to him, not from 
remorse, but from a strange, ill-defined terror that always 
lurked in the depths of his fearful heart. It was as though 
he knew he had contracted a heavy debt, and that the day of 
reckoning must surely come. 

" I am sorry to say that Mrs. Vemondee is no better," he 
replied at last with chilly formality. " She is still quite un- 
able to see anyone." He swung about on his heel and walked 
away. He did not find Jimmie Dane at all amusing just 
then. 

So Jimmie was left to decide matters for himself, and he 
foimd it a very difiicult task indeed. It was useless, he 
thought, to go to a house from whose door he would prob- 
ably be turned away — there was not the smallest danger of 
anything of the kind, but he did not know that, so he would 
not try calling on Nell. He might write to her ; perhaps she 
would return the letter unopened, but still, there was a 
chance. In pursuit of this idea, he composed numberless mis- 
sives, all of which he tore up without finishing. He used to 
take Snap on his knee and read fragments of these important 
documents to him. Snap always listened attentively, with 
occasional short barks of encouragement, trying to give his 
master advice which was, no doubt, most excellent, but unfor- 
tunately Jimmie could not understand it. Altogether, the 
whole afi^air seemed at a complete deadlock, when Jimmie 
learned with dismay that Mrs. Romeyn was going to Palm 
Beach in a couple of weeks and had asked Miss Wylie to 
accompany her. 

This was dreadful ! Jimmie had visions of Nell surrounded 
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by an appalling number of adorers, €uid his heart retreated 
into the very heels of his boots. She had always been popu- 
lar, and now his excited imagination saw Palm Beach peopled 
exclusively with young men striving to win his Nell. She 
was his Nelly and he was not going to stand it ! But how was 
he to prevent it? That question often caused him to lie awake 
a whole hour after he was in bed — a thing entirely imprece- 
dented in his experience. 

He was very restless and could no longer remain placidly 
in one place as he used to do ; but even riding all morning 
and taking Snap out for long walks in the afternoon did him 
no good, although Snap enjoyed those walks greatly. Par- 
ticularly after he had discovered, as he very soon did, that 
thanks to his master's abstraction, he was now able to do 
many forbidden things without much risk of detection and 
punishment, even indulging to his heart's content in such 
delights as chasing cats and making friends with mangy yel- 
low curs almost unhindered. 

One afternoon, however, when they were going quietly 
along beside the Park, far north on upper Fifth Avenue, 
Snap presumed so far on his master's inattention as to get 
into a fight with a bull terrier, who would probably have 
chewed him up in short order, if Jimmie had not vigorously 
interfered €uid separated the combatants, to the intense re- 
lief of the wheezy old gentleman who owned the other dog. 
Snap then had to submit, not only to a lecture on the 
error of his ways, to which he listened with his tail tucked 
between his legs, but also, which was far worse, to having 
the long leash he hated more than anything in the world 
attached to his collar. Very much subdued by this stern 
treatment he trotted along peacefully for quite a while. 
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and Jimmie had nearly forgotten all about him when he 
suddenly gave a joyful yelp, and dashed forward so quickly 
that he almost jerked Jimmie off his feet The path, covered 
with a thin coating of ice and snow, was so slippery that in 
order to preserve his balance Jimmie was obliged to run 
a few steps after the dog. Then he saw the cause of Snap's 
wild excitement, and abruptly dropped the leash with an in- 
coherent exclamation. 

For there, only a very short distance away from him, 
stood Nell Wylie, and Snap, frantic with delight at seeing 
her again, was circling about, barking joyously, leaping up 
on her, and trying his affectionate best to lick her face. The 
dog's gladness was so touching that Nell could not help 
stooping down to pat him — ^perhaps, too, she wanted to hide 
the mist that made her eyes so unpleasantly dim. 

Jimmie stood stock-still and speechless ; his heart seemed to 
have jumped into his throat, and he was utterly unable to 
say a word. Nell raised her head, showing a pair of scarlet 
cheeks, and would have walked on with a stiff bow, but some- 
how or other, in circling about her Snap had managed to 
twine his leash about her feet so that she dared nbt move for 
fear of tripping and falling on the icy path. 

** Permit me," said Jimmie, his hat in his hand and his 
manner almost painfully polite. 

Nell could have cried with vexation at her most undignified 
predicament, but what was she to do? She could not disen- 
tangle herself without danger of tumbling down in a heap, 
and until she was disentangled she could not move, so she 
said, ** Thank you," as haughtily as she could, and stood very 
straight and stiff while Jimmie knelt down on the path at her 
feet, to the great detriment of his immaculate trousers, 
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pulled off his gloves, and tried to unwind the leash with 
clumsy, shaking fingers. 

In some unexplalnable manner It had succeeded in catching 
In the laces of one of NelPs heavy little walking boots — 
she had given up the wearing of pumps — and would not 
come undone ; perhaps because JImmie, Instead of attending 
strictly to business, was thinking desperately, "What shall 
I say? Oh, Lord! What shall I say?'' 

Thanks to Snap, he had a chance — and he was completely 
tongue-tied. 

Meanwhile, poor Nell was doing her best to keep back the 
tears. It was so very dreadful to have him near her, doing 
something for her, just as he used to In the happy past, 
and yet to feel that they were really as far apart as the poles. 
Oh, dear, oh, dear, why had she ever let him go ! 

All this time Snap was complicating matters as much as 
he could, like the intelligent dog he was. In fact, it was 
not until JImmIe had unfastened the leash from Snap's 
collar that he was able to free Nell. Then he stood up, 
flushed and embarrassed; tried to speak, failed, swallowed 
hard, and at last managed to blurt out, " I think you're — ^I 
think It's " He could get no further. 

Nell was equally miserable, but being a woman she was 
able to hide her feelings a little bit better. " Thank you," 
she said again. " It's awfully good of you." For the life 
of her she could not prevent a tiny choke from breaking 
her very low voice. 

JImmIe heard the sound, and It inspired him with sudden 
courage. There was no one in sight except a fat policeman, 
but had they been surrounded by a hooting mob he would 
have been entirely unaware that they were not alone. 
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" Take me back, Nell ! ^ he stammered incoherently. " I 
— ^you — please, darling!" 

** Oh, Jimmie dear ! " responded Nell with an imcontroU- 
able little sob, and Snap, rushing wildly hither and thither in 
his excitement, gave vent to his feelings in a series of 
ecstatic barks. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

THE first few months after her parting with Ver- 
nondee, Katharine spent in unbroken solitude, 
while body and brain slowly regained their normal 
tone. She had been like one lifted from the rack; every 
muscle, every fiber, seemed wrenched and torn; not a nerve 
but cried out for quiet, for that, and that only. Day after 
day she passed at her window, leaning back among the cush- 
ions in her long chair, her hands folded in her lap, watching 
the, to her, strange pageant of the streets. For the dis- 
trict in which she was now living was totally unlike any- 
thing she had seen before. She knew well the life of the 
very rich; she had had thrust upon her — as who has not? — 
some aspects of the lives of the very poor, and she had al- 
ways given generously, though she had never indulged in 
" slumming." Intensely reserved and sensitive herself, Kath- 
arine could no more have gone unbidden into other people's 
homes, even to do them good, than she could have walked 
naked through the streets, so she had always left such chari- 
table work to those who understood it and were able to do it 
well. But these people around her were not the very poor. 

The men were mostly high-grade mechanics, overseers, 
or foremen. Their families were well fed and comfortably 
clad, their children educated in the public schools. Kath- 
arine saw, of course, only the outside of these people's 
lives, but what she did see interested her greatly, and she 
often wondered whether they were not really far happier than 
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those of some of her former acquaintances. These chil- 
dren, who played In the streets after school hours, seemed like 
real children, not blas^ little old men and women. They 
jumped rope and skated, spun tops and flew kites, played tag 
and marbles; Katharine used to sit and watch their fun 
by the hour. The sight of a life so different from any 
she had known did her good ; enlarged her outlook, and made 
her own troubles seem smaller. 

The old, familiar feeling of standing outside of life and 
looking at It across a gateless barrier was always with her 
now, like a dull, unceasing pain. She felt she had never really 
lived ; that the full tide of existence had swept past, leaving 
her still In her stagnant pool. These men and women, so 
near, yet so far, from her, knew more of life than she. Once 
there was a wedding In the street, and Katharine, who had 
watched all the joyous preparations with sympathetic Inter- 
est, sent a dainty gift to the bride ; a gift which, as It came 
anonymously, was the cause of great excitement and curi- 
osity. And once there was a funeral, when a sickly baby 
whom Katharine had often seen lying, pale and puny. In Its 
mother's arms, died. No one ever knew whose thoughtfulness 
It was that furnished the loveliest of flowers to cover the 
tiny coffin. 

Katharine did not understand the pathos of these little 
attempts of hers to enter Into the great fellowship of hu- 
manity. She could not pass the barrier of her loveless IIfe» 
She could only try to reach over It. 

If only It had not been so completely loveless ! She thought 
with longing of the mother she had never known ; a longing 
which was Increased by observation of two of her neigh- 
bors. 
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Among the children who used to play in the street under 
her window was a little girl about eleven or twelve years old, 
a pretty child with soft, yellow curls, very much like Kath- 
arine's own when she was that age. This little girl lived in 
the apartment just across the street from Katharine's, and 
often in the winter evenings, when they lit their lamp and for- 
got to draw down the shades, Katharine could look directly 
into the room and see the child sitting on a stool at her 
mother's feet, in what was evidently her favorite position, 
with her head on her mother's knee and her mother's hand 
resting gently on her hair. Sometimes the mother would 
read aloud, and sometimes they just sat and talked quietly 
and happily together. 

And as the lonely woman who sat by the window in her 
silent room watched them, her heart ached with hopeless long- 
ing. If she had just a memory ! Could she but look back and 
remember a time when she too sat like that child, wrapped in 
a mother's all-enfolding love! But she had nothing — ^noth- 
ing. In a very agony of longing she called on her imagina- 
tion for help, and gradually, with the aid of portrait and 
photographs, she constructed for herself a phantom, with 
which she lived more and more as the slow weeks passed — 
a shadow mother to whom she told all her sorrows freely, 
who gave her help and comfort and love. The phantom 
grew very real and very dear to her, as it took firmer 
and firmer hold on her imagination. She had nothing else to 
love. Solitude, which had served at first as a tonic to her 
overstrained nerves and exhausted spirit, was turning now 
into poison. The unnatural, morbid life she lived was tell- 
ing on her, slowly and surely; imagination, on which she 
had called for help, was proving, now that it was overin- 
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dulged, her deadly foe. The unreal world of dreams and 
shadows had her in its horrible grip. 

She found herself talking in low tones to her phantom 
companion, and after a while it seemed as if a faint voice 
answered her. Was it possible, she wondered, that the old 
fables were true, that the living could indeed call back the 
souls of the dead? Numberless wild speculations floated un- 
checked through her mind. 

The months passed and still she lived her solitary life — 
alone save for the phantom who seemed now ever with her, 
to the exclusion of all the other interests with which her 
brain had formerly been busy. She never realized the threat 
of its constant presence until a certain hot, bright day near 
the end of June. 

The city lay gasping in the fierce, merciless heat that so 
often comes in early summer; the hot wave had lasted un- 
usually long, and for several nights Katharine had been 
unable to sleep. Now she sat in her accustomed place at the 
window, companioned by the phantom she had evoked from 
the abyss. As she sat there, listlessly watching the heat- 
waves which, beaten back from brick and asphalt, mortar 
and stone, danced impishly in the glare, it seemed to her that 
a cool hand was laid on her forehead and a sweet voice mur- 
mured tenderly in her ear. 

For a moment her heart stopped beating; then suddenly 
the true significance of all this rushed upon her, and she 
sprang to her feet with a low cry of terror. She stood an 
instant trembling, shivering, afraid to speak or move. Then 
her strong will and natural courageousness came to her res- 
cue; she went deliberately back to the window, threw the 
blinds wide open, and pulled up the shades ; walked steadily 
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to the mirror, and, with the glaring light throwing every 
feature into pitiless distinctness, she carefully scanned her 
own face, noting the hollow temples, the dark rings under 
the eyes, the blue tinge of the lips. She looked at her hands 
and saw how thin and white, almost transparent, they were; 
she opened the neck of her thin silk tea-gown, and saw how 
plainly the bones showed through the delicate skin. Face 
and figure and hands — all told the same tale. 

Standing there alone in the room that had been her home 
for months, months which as she looked back stretched into 
an eternity, she confronted the situation bravely, deciding 
what to do with the swiftness which had always been so char- 
acteristic of her. She must stay alone in the little apart- 
ment which had once seemed a very haven of refuge no 
longer ; if she did the price might be — she put the horrible 
thought away from her with all the determination of her 
strong will. 

In a very few days she had locked up her apartment, left 
New York, and gone down to a little seaside village through 
which she had once passed when on an automobile trip with 
Mrs. Romeyn. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

** Stony Point, June 29th, 190—. 
**Mr Dear Robert: 

^ I have been hoping for a long time to get a letter from 
you saying you were coming down here for the summer. 
Are you going to follow the Brays' example and desert Stony 
Point? They went abroad this month, and the Westerfields 
with them, so it is even quieter here than usuaL Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham are the only members of our old set who are 
back. He is working on a new play and she is as devoted to 
him as ever. They are a model couple, truly. The only 
other person here is a young lady, almost a girl, who I 
fancy has had her share of tragedy already. She is very 
quiet and keeps a good deal by herself. Now you see there 
really is no reason why you should not be just as uninter- 
rupted here, and do as good work, as in New York. Better, if 
anything, for I am sure sea air will be good for the book ! 

" I had a letter from Carlton Marrisford the other day, 
and he says he is coming down as soon as he can finish up 
some odds and ends and get away. Now do write and tell 
Mrs. Weir you want your old rooms again. I shall expect to 
hear from you in a very few days! 

•• Your affectionate friend, 

'^Maboabet Undebwood." 

As Cavanagh read Mrs. Underwood's letter his face softened 
in a smile that for an instant smoothed out the deep lines 
of pain engraved during the past winter. He had always 
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been very fond of the sweet little old gentlewoman who had 
been his mother's closest friend, and whom he had always 
called " Aunt Margaret," though she was no relation. Why 
not take her advice and go to Stony Point? 

He had many pleasant recollections connected with the old 
farmhouse by the sea which a few people, all intimate friends, 
had made their headquarters during the summer for several 
years. The fact that a stranger had somehow found her way 
to the tiny settlement, twelve miles from the nearest railway 
station — and that only a species of shed on a miserable little 
branch road — caused him some annoyance, for the secret of 
Stony Point and its one simple boarding-house had been care- 
fully guarded. But after all, it would be better for him to 
have so many of his old friends away and someone in their 
place whom he had never met, than to be among those who 
would certainly have expected him to take part as formerly 
in all the fun going. " Quieter than ever ;" that was well. 
Then, too, Marrisf ord was to be there, and Cavanagh longed 
to see his friend again. As for the book, that was finished, 
and the dreary business of proofreading could be done quite 
as well at Stony Point as anywhere else. 

The upshot of Cavanagh's meditations was his ringing for 
Peters and directing him to pack up and be ready to leave on 
the following Thursday, though to go away from New York 
without having heard anything whatever about Katharine 
cost him a struggle. His common sense, however, came to his 
assistance, and assured him that at this time of year, when 
all her former friends were out of town, the chance of get- 
ting news of her was nU; and he was convinced that she her- 
self had not been in the city for many a long day ; in which 
conviction he was, of course, completely wrong. 
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So Thursday morning saw him at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion, attended by the ever faithful Peters, who would have 
followed him with a cheerful smile literally to the ends of the 
earth, and had actually gone with him to some very remote 
comers of it more than once. Peters, indeed, was glad to get 
his master out of town, for being far from a fool, he was sure 
something was wrong with him, though what it was he could 
not guess. 

A long, hot railway journey, the latter part of it in a jig- 
gling little rattletrap of a train, and a drive of over twelve 
miles along roads which left much to be desired in the way of 
smoothness, brought them at last to Stony Point, where Mrs. 
Underwood welcomed Cavanagh as warmly as if he had been 
her own son, hiding as completely as she could her surprise 
and dismay at the change the last few months had wrought 
in him. She could not refrain, however, from saying at last, 
** My dear Robert, what is the matter with you? Have you 
been ill? " 

He laughed, and stooping down his tall head kissed her 
soft white hair. " No, indeed. Aunt Margaret ! Pm never 
ill. The heat has pulled me down a bit, that is all; and per- 
haps I've been working too hard." 

Mrs. Underwood was well aware that neither heat nor over- 
work had drawn those lines of pain on Cavanagh's broad 
forehead and about his strong mouth ; however, being one of 
those rare women who know when to be silent, she said noth- 
ing more, trusting that he would tell her his trouble in his 
own good time. She was glad Marrisf ord, with whom she was 
almost as intimate as with Cavanagh, was coming shortly, 
for she felt sure that Cavanagh had never needed his friend 
more. 
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Stony Point is a long, high, very slender promontory 
which juts out from the mainland. It is mostly all rock, and 
this rocky barrier has for centuries separated the ocean from 
the quiet little bay which lies on its other side. From the place 
where Mrs. Weir's boarding-house stands, it is about half 
a mile to the ocean and a little more to the bay, so that Mrs. 
Weir's ^^ visitors," as she always calls them, can fish and sail 
on the bay, and bathe there or in the ocean, though when it 
comes to sailing, the more adventurous spirits among them 
often go beyond the bay out onto the treacherous waters of 
the Atlantic, doubly treacherous there where they swirl and 
eddy about the end of the rocky barrier that has braved their 
wrath so long. 

Cavanagh's window looked out over the ocean, and as he 
stood there a moment, after a brush and a wash, he had a sud- 
den desire to go down to the beach, that he might greet his 
old friend the sea, and feel the salt breezes blow a few of the 
tangles out of his brain. So bidding Peters finish unpacking, 
he slipped out unobserved and went down the familiar road 
to the beach, moving with the long, easy swing of the prac- 
ticed walker. There is a certain small sandy cove where the 
primitive structures which serve Mrs. Weir's " visitors " for 
bathing-houses stand, and towards this Cavanagh bent his 
steps. Rounding a comer swiftly, he perceived to his dis- 
may that someone else had already sought the seclusion of the 
cove ; a woman, her back turned towards him, sat on a piece 
of drift-wood, gazing out to sea. As he drew nearer, some- 
thing in the poise of the figure made Cavanagh stop short 
with a half-suppressed exclamation. Whether the woman 
heard him, or whether she was made aware of his presence 
by that mysterious sixth sense which warns us of the neigh- 
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borhood of some living thing, at any rate she turned her 
head. And Cavanagh felt his heart stop and then begin to 
beat furiously, for it was Katharine Trevalyan who looked 
at him across the stretch of sandy beach. 

There was no surprise in the beautiful eyes that met his, 
almost with the old frank gaze he remembered so well. Al- 
most, for there was a subtle change. Formerly, the look had 
been like that of one of Artemis' nymphs, proud, fearless, 
untroubled, untouched by real pain, yet with a wistful, in- 
quiring expression in its depths ; and now, though the pride 
and fearlessness were still there, the knowledge which is bom 
of sorrow was there too ; the eyes were those of a woman. 

For a long moment neither spoke nor moved ; then Kath- 
arine rose slowly to her feet, and as if her movement had 
broken the charm which held him, Cavanagh hastened 
towards her, his astonishment merged in a great, calm joy. 
As he neared her, she held out her hand with the old frank 
gesture, and as he took it in his, a wave of memory swept 
them both back to the corridor of Mrs. Chilton's house, where 
they last stood hand in hand — ^how long ago it seemed ! Each 
knew what the other was thinking of, for these two under- 
stood each other without words. 

At last Katharine said, ^^ You knew I had left him? " 

**Yes. But I didn't know where you were, and couldn't 
find you." 

** No one knew. I didn't want to see any of those people 
who used to call themselves my friends." 

The sad bitterness of her tone hurt Cavanagh, but he only 
said, " And you have been living all this time alone? " 

Her gaze left his face and went out over the water. She 
was thinking of her one companion, the phantom she had 
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first loved so much, and later learned to dread. She spoke 
very low, as if to herself rather than to Cavanagh. " I have 
always been alone." 

Her voice seemed to clutch at his very heartstrings, but 
he controlled his longing to take her in his arms and comfort 
her ; instead, he replied quietly, *^ I think we all feel like 
that sometimes." 

She turned towards him with a swift gesture. •^Ah, but 
you had your father and mother for a while, at least ! Mine 
died when I was a baby. As far back as I can remember I 
was just Miss Trevalyan, the heiress. That was why I made 
my great mistake." 

Cavanagh's thought followed hers, bridging the gaps in 
her speech. ** Had you no friend? " 

She shook her head, and asked, earnestly and simply as a 
child : " Do you believe there is such a thing as real friend- 
ship? Does it exist, and have I just been unfortunate? Have 
you any real friends?" 

" Yes," he replied gravely. ** There is one man I know to 
be my friend. He is coming here soon — Carlton Marrisf ord." 

Katharine started at the name. " Marrisf ord ! " she ex- 
claimed, " Carlton Marrisf ord ! " 

Cavanagh looked at her in surprise. ^^ Do you know him? " 

"No," she answered. Then, obeying the irresistible im- 
pulse which made her speak her real thoughts to this man as 
she had never spoken them to any other human being, Katha- 
rine said: " Why was — ^Mr. Vemondee so afraid of this Mr. 
Marrisf ord? Do you know? *' 

"Afraid of Carl?" 

She put one hand to her hair, pushing the wind-tossed 
curls back off her forehead. " There was something, I'm 
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sure; some secret. But now,** — she seated herself again on 
the log of drift-wood, and made a little gesture as if dismiss- 
ing Marrisford and Vemondee both — ^^now tell me about 
the book. When is it coming out? *• 

Cavanagh was glad she changed the subject. Even had he 
wished to do so, he was not at all sure that he was at liberty 
to repeat the story told him by Marrisford which he knew 
must be the cause of Vemondee's fear. So he threw himself 
down on the sand at Katharine's feet and began to tell her, 
in so far as it concerned his book, the history of the past 
few months. Under the stimulus of her questions and eager 
interest, he related his doubts, discouragements, triumphs. 

And while he talked, he feasted his hungry eyetf on her 
face, watching the swift responsive changes of expression, 
delighting in the look of life and color which, had he but 
known it, had been called into being by his presence. He 
saw with tenderest pity the blue hollows at the temples, the 
thinness of the oheeks which to another might have marred 
the exquisite oval of the face. One delicately shaped hand, 
almost transparent in its slender whiteness, lay on the sand 
near him, and he longed to cover it gently with his own 
strong one. Yet for the time he was content just to lie at 
her feet and look at her, to wonder at her flower-like dainti- 
ness, at the grace of her pose on the big log; surely the 
world was hardly worthy to hold so rare a creature ! He had 
not realized how much, how very much, he had longed for the 
mere sight of her until this moment; it had been her pain, 
her suffering, he had thought about, not his own. If it had 
ever occurred to him to analyze his feelings, this one fact 
would have taught him how good and true and pure a love 
his was; a love which any woman, however fair and noble, 
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might well have worn proudly, as the most glorious of tri- 
umphal crowns. 

Despite his joy at being with Katharine again, a joy 
which was too deep, too sacred, for speech, the marks of past 
sorrow which were stamped on her whole personality made 
Cavanagh bum with rage. He had not been able to shield 
her, who would so gladly have sacrificed all for her. And in 
the future — but he put that thought forcibly out of his 
mind. Let the future take care of itself. For the present 
he was near her; he could watch the pretty gesture with 
which she tossed back the curls that insisted on falling over 
her brow and straying into her dear eyes; could note the 
sensitiveness of her fine finger-tips as she let the sand run 
through them ; sometimes the fitful breeze blew a few grains 
of it on him, and he picked them up as carefully as if they 
had been precious jewels; so they were indeed to him, for 
had she not touched them? He worshiped the little pucker 
that came in her forehead when he told of some problem he 
had found difficult to solve, the smile in her eyes and on her 
lips when he related his final victory. The intelligent compre- 
hension, the knowledge of matters about which most people 
are ignorant, that she unconsciously displayed, did not sur- 
prise him. Of course she would understand ; he could expect 
nothing less. For a moment at least, he felt as though her 
fragrant personality belonged to him. There was deep and 
perfect content in the eyes that rested on his face. 

Had the " Guardian Angel,'* stepping out of his frame in 
answer to the most beautiful of petitions, actually laid his 
hand on the poet's brow, soothing the brain " which too 
much thought expands," the poet might have felt somewhat 
as Cavanagh did during that hour. To the end of his life 
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the mere smell of salt sea and wet weed was enough to give 
him a thrill of happiness, calling up as it did the image of 
the woman who was to him lovely and sacred beyond all 
others ; his dear sovereign lady, whose colors he would wear 
until his death, and after, if it should so please God. It 
seemed to him exquisitely right and fitting that she should be 
seated above him. His spirit, the more noble for its humility, 
bowed before her, doing homage. He scarcely dared even to 
think what bliss it would be to feel those tendrils of golden 
hair curl and twine themselves about his fingers. Ah, he had 
wanted, wanted her so ! Now that they were together at last, 
he could appreciate how his whole being, heart and brain, 
body and soul, had ached with longing for her. Only when it 
was temporarily over did Cavanagh know how great his pain 
had been. 

Unmindful of the time, they talked until the gathering 
dusk brought with it a cold wind that pierced through Kath- 
arine's white batiste dress, and made her shiver involunta- 
rily. Cavanagh sprang to his feet with a remorseful ex- 
clamation* 

** What a thoughtless brute I am to keep you here in that 
thin dress listening to my egotistical chatter! I hope you 
haven't taken cold." While speaking, he extended his hand 
to aid her to rise from her seat on the log, and she took it ; 
not from need, but just because it was so sweet to her to be 
helped by him. 

A smile brightened her thin face as she rose, replying, 
^^ Oh, dear no ! I've been quite warm enough until just this 
minute ; " she spoke at random ; it was her body alone that 
had shivered. Her soul was conscious only of a feeling of 
rest, of being soothed and comforted. 
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In silence they ascended together the steep path back to 
the house, where Mrs. Underwood met them, exclaiming with 
surprise, " I didn't know you had ever seen Mrs. Vemondee 
before, Robert ! Why didn't you tell me you knew her? " 

Cavanagh laughed. *' Considering you never said she was 
here, don't you think that rather a superfluous question. 
Aunt Margaret? You wrote about a strange lady, but not 
a syllable as to who she was. We two," he paused and looked 
at Katharine before he finished the sentence, ^^ are old 
friends." 

"Hello, Cavanagh! How are you? Glad to see you." 
Hamilton — familiarly known as Ham — Graham's jovial 
voice sounded just behind them. Cavanagh turned, and the 
two men shook hands heartily, while pretty Mrs. Graham 
beamed on them both. 

" Didn't know you'd got here yet," Graham went on. 
** Going to work this summer or — ^take a vacation?" He 
had an odd habit of breaking his sentences off sharp in the 
middle, as if expecting his listener to know by intuition what 
he meant to say. Naturally most people, not being mind- 
readers, gazed at him with a blank stare, seeing which, he 
would proceed, and conscientiously finish his phrase. Cava- 
nagh, who had known him for a long time, was used to this 
queer trick of his, and did not mind it, but strangers often 
found it disconcerting. 

" Got a lot of proofreading to do," Cavanagh answered, 
as they all went up the piazza steps and into the dining- 
room. "How about yourself? What are you at now?" 

" Struggling with the first act of my new play. The sec- 
ond and third are all right, but the first — doesn't suit me at 
all." 
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Mrs. Graham broke in with a little laugh. ^* Don't omit 
fighting managers from your list of doings, Tony ! ^ Mrs. 
Graham declared that *^ Hamilton " was too long for com- 
fort,, and that there were too many unpleasant associations 
connected with Ham, so she compromised on Tony. 

" Who is it now? ** asked Cavanagh. ** Wessel or Klaus- 
man?** 

^^Klausman; he's going to produce 'Helen's Choice' in 
November. He wants Maud Marshall to play HeUn^ and I — 
won't hear of it. The only woman who can do the part prop- 
erly is Jane Landers, and he wants her to— keep on with that 
wretched piece of tom-foolery she was in last year. It 
was a big success, and he — ^means her to go on the road 
with it." 

** I wish you could see the correspondence Tony's having 
with the man, Mr. Cavanagh ! " said Mrs. Graham. ^ Such 
language! They've reached a stage now where fireproof ed 
paper is the only safe kind for them to use. Pass the butter, 
please." 

" Maud Marshall's good in light comedy," said Mrs. Un- 
derwood. '^ But if she has any kind of big speech to make, 
she invariably fails." 

*^ Simply because she doesn't breathe properly." Graham 
spoke in his most emphatic manner, ceasing his attack on 
a huge slice of cold beef. The food at Mrs. Weir's was good, 
but of the simplest description. " She does all her breathing 
from her throat and chest, and never — ^by any chance gets 
a bit of air into her lower lungs. It's not so bad for ordinary 
short drawing-room-play sentences, but if there's anything 
more her breath gives out, and the scene — ^goes to smash. 
Lots of actors do the same thing. No wonder people com- 
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plain about being unable to hear them! The old *Ha! vil- 
lain ! Unhand me ! ' style had its faults and plenty of them, 
but at least the audience was able to hear — ^what the trouble 
was about. And actors who don't know a blessed thing about 
technique, mutter and mumble and talk into the wings, and 
then have the assurance to tell you they're being natural! 
Yah!" 

Everybody laughed at Graham's wrath, and Mrs. Under- 
wood cried, **Well, Mortimer Dean certainly made noise 
enough when he was playing in * Better Late Than Never ! ' " 

Graham groaned and Cavanagh exclaimed : ^' Don't, Aunt 
Margaret ! That performance is an almighty sore point with 
Ham. He was sick in bed when they brought out ^ Better 
Late Than Never,' and couldn't attend the rehearsals. If 
he had been about, he would have jumped on Dean in no time, 
in spite of his being a matinee idol." 

" Why, what did Dean do? " asked Katharine. ** I missed 
* Better Late,' but I saw him as Tybalt once, and he wasn't 
half bad." 

" Oh, he can play the double-dyed villain all right ! '* re- 
sponded Graham. ^^ But you see this was a light comedy 
part, and he came down on it like a thousand of brick. It 
was " Words failed him and he returned to the beef. 

** Well, would you have preferred a * natural ' perform- 
ance, such as you were just now talking about, with half 
the lines swallowed and the rest spoken into the flies? " asked 
Cavanagh. 

"That's just it!" replied Graham hotly. "If they leave 
one extreme, they rush like mad to the other ; and the more 
they talk about * Art ' with a capital A, the worse they act. 
These * realistic ' performances always remind me of Lord 
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BurUigVs headshake in * The Critic,' which meant a dozen 
lines of close print — if he shook it properly ! " 

Cavanagh laughed, and Mrs. Underwood said gayly, 
"Well, you couldn't expect him to declaim state secrets 
aloud!" 

"Why not?" Cavanagh exclaimed. "After all, that is 
what Shakespeare would have made him do. I agree with 
Graham, I'm sick to death of all this cant about * Art ' and 
* Naturalism ' and ' Realism ' ! Applied to acting, it usually 
means bad acting, and applied to writing, half the time it 
simply means harping on the sex question ; as if there were no 
other problems in the imiverse ! And the nastier the book or 
play is, the more the tribe of decadent critics proclaim it 
natural and strong. As if honor and truth and purity weren't 
quite as real and a great sight stronger than lies and shame 
and filth!" 

Mrs. Underwood clapped her hands, and Graham began 
one of his chopped-up tirades ; after listening a minute his 
wife interposed, " Now, Tony, that will do. When you get 
started on a hobby it always runs away with you." 

Graham subsided, and Katharine said : " Don't you think 
the standard of acting is quite as high to-day as it ever was? 
People talk about the ' good old times,' but it seems to me 
that the good old times keep receding into the past, no mat- 
ter how far back you may go." 

" Because people remember only the best of the past," re- ' 
plied Cavanagh. " And then, too, I think most people lose 
their freshness of interest after a little while. They get 
blas6, and it's fifty per cent, harder to thrill them, but they 
don't consider that. They only remember how they felt 
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about some of the actors they saw when they were young, and 
cry * How the stage has degenerated P '* 

This started a fresh discussion, which continued after 
they had finished tea — ^Mrs. Weir's ** guests " have dinner in 
the middle of the day and tea at night — and gone out on the 
piazza. Katharine noticed that beyond putting in a word 
here and there, Mrs. Graham took little part in the argu- 
ment, listening to what the rest had to say with an air of 
quiet amusement. In truth, Mrs. Graham regarded life as a 
sort of three-ringed circus, from the contemplation of which 
she derived much entertainment. She was a devoted wife and 
a loyal friend, but that large portion of humanity which 
stood outside her own immediate circle she thought of only 
as performers in the circus. 

Tragedy had never touched her own life, and though not 
a hard woman, she had not the quick sympathy which would 
have enabled her to see its marks on the lives of others. That 
it was hovering about the heads of two of the apparently 
merry group on the veranda she never guessed. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

KATHARINE looked forward to Marrisford's com- 
ing with considerable curiosity ; partly because he 
was Cavanagh's friend, and partly because of the 
fear of him which Vemondee had once or twice betrayed. 
She was not at all sure what she expected him to be like, but 
when he came at last, she was surprised, and for a time 
rather disappointed. Could this be the true, strong, chival- 
rous friend of whom Cavanagh had told her ! This the hero 
of so many desperate adventures, the fearless, loyal com- 
rade who had again and again risked his life to save others, — 
this square-built, blunt, sandy-haired, unromantic person? 
His dictatorial manner, his short, often rather brusquCf 
speech offended Katharine, and once or twice, when he flatly 
contradicted Cavanagh about some trifle and Cavanagh only 
laughed, she felt that she thoroughly disliked Carlton Mar- 
risford. 

So Katharine thought of Marrisford at flrst; but as she 
grew to know him better, in the constant everyday meetings 
thrust upon them by circumstances, she began to under- 
stand something of the man's rugged character. She saw his 
honesty, his fearlessness, his scorn of shams; these won her 
respect, while his love and admiration of Cavanagh claimed 
her sympathy. And gradually these two beings, so different 
in many respects, drifted into a genuine liking for each 
other; a liking quite devoid of any sentimental feeling; 
founded on respect, and strengthened by their common hero-» 
worship. 

980 
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Meanwhile, life at Stony Point went on in its usual quiet 
way. After breakfast the party scattered; Graham would 
go and attack his play, Cavanagh his proof-sheets, and 
Marrisford various abstruse calculations which refused ** to 
come out right." Mrs. Graham always sat with her husband 
while he worked, taking notes, looking up references, criti- 
cising, doing his type-writing, and making herself generally 
useful, while Mrs. Underwood, whose friends were legion, 
invariably had a number of letters to write. As for Kath- 
arine, she officially, so to speak, took a book and went to read 
in a certain sheltered corner near the beach, and there Cava- 
nagh would come, to ask if this sentence or that was quite 
intelligible, whether she thought he had better omit so-and- 
so, or was it needed to make the argument clear? His ap- 
pearances were at first only occasional, but after a while they 
became an established custom. Neither ever laid any em- 
phasis on these meetings, and they always retained a certain 
casual air, but each would have been bitterly surprised and 
disappointed had the other failed to be present at the usual 
hour. 

By twelve, everyone appeared on the beach for the regular 
dip in the surf without which no day at Stony Point would 
seem complete. Followed the midday dinner, and the after- 
noon was usually spent sailing if there was a breeze, or if 
not, on the tennis court, which, though it was by no means 
a model of smoothness, being in fact rather humpy in places, 
was nevertheless an important factor in the amusements of 
Mrs. Weir's " visitors." At seven, the clang of a big bell 
announced supper, and the meal generally saw the beginning 
of some discussion which lasted well into the night. Some- 
times on moonlight evenings they would go down to the 
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beach, build a huge bonfire, and haTe supper there; Tery 
good suppers thej were too, Mrs. Graham being an expert 
with the chafing^lish. Afterwards, Marrisford would bring 
out his banjo and Graham his mandolin, and thej would all 
sit about the fire and sing. It was a quiet, happj life, with 
little to mark the flight of time, and the weeks slipped by 
almost imperceptibly. 

To Katharine it was all new and strange; she felt as if 
she was in a different world, a world whose ideas and standi 
ards were entirely unlike those of the one in which she had 
formerly lived. The Gospel of Laughter held no sway here; 
these people were honest enough and braTe enough to take 
themselTes seriously ; to regard life as a gift which they were 
under bonds to use worthDy. Graham, for instance; the in- 
habitants of Katharine's old world looked upon the theater 
solely as a place of amusement, where they could go for an 
hour or two and see knockabout comedians, troops of shapely 
girls, and wonderful spectacles, the whole interspersed with 
snatches of more or less catchy music; she soon discovered 
that this view enraged and disgusted Graham, who loved the 
stage, had its highest good ever before him, and worked in 
a spirit that can only be caDed devouL Marrisford, impa* 
tient, inclined to be a little overbearing as he was, found no 
detail too minute, no pains too great, no care too much to 
take, were it in connection with his work, while Cavanagh 
had not only given money, time, and trouble, but risked life 
itself again and again that he might add a crumb to the store 
of human knowledge. Not one of the three was vain, but each 
regarded the work he was trying jko do as supremely well 
worth doing, and gave to that work of the best that was in 
him. 
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As for the women, Mrs. Graham was her husband's right 
handy working with him constantly, and Mrs. Underwood, 
so Katharine discovered after a time, was the good angel of 
a great blind asylum. Each member of the little coterie took 
a keen and unselfish interest in the labors of the rest; 
Graham's struggle with Klausman was a burning topic, and 
his final victory celebrated with the greatest enthusiasm, for 
these people were capable of being enthusiastic over things 
other than horses and cards. When the publisher wrote that 
he would be unable to get Cavanagh's book out until over 
a month later than they had all expected, Graham's remarks 
were inflammatory, and it was well for the tardy publisher 
that he was out of Marrisf ord's reach ! 

The old unhappy feeling of being outside of life came 
over Katharine sometimes, when they were all in the midst 
of some heated argument. Every one of the group had his 
or her own work to do, his or her own niche to fill, would in 
dying leave a void somewhere ; every one save herself. When 
the summer was over each would go to a definite place with 
a definite object in view; Graham and his wife to New York 
to attend the rehearsals of his new play, Marrisford to South 
America to struggle with stupid or lazy contractors, Cava- 
nagh back to Turkey and the borders of Arabia, there to 
investigate ruins looked upon by the natives as sacred; an 
undertaking over which Marrisford, who had accompanied 
Cavanagh on more than one of his expeditions, shook his 
head. But she herself — ^where was she to go? What was she 
to do? What use, after all, was she in the world? 

And the old question rang reproachfully in her ears ; what 
had she done with her life? She had had many gifts ; money, 
position, brains — ah, that was just it! She had had too 
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much Intelligence to be satisfied with the kind of existence 
led by her set, too much intelligence not to be discontented, 
not to long for something better ; but not enough to shape 
that something better for herself. She could have done it 
with a little aid, and feeling this, had caught at the first hand 
that seemed extended to help her. And that hand had drawn 
her, not up the heights, but down into a quagmire, from 
which she had escaped with difficulty; if, indeed, she had 
escaped at all. For it seemed to her that the mire still dung 
to her ; she was still Vemondee's wife. 

Yet in spite of these occasional black moods, Katharine 
was happy at Stony Point, for the misery of her fits of de- 
pression was as nothing compared with the joy of the hours 
spent with Cavanagh, or even of those passed in talking with 
Marrisford about Cavanagh, whose mere entrance was 
enough to dispel the most somber of her dark moods, as a 
bright shaft of light dissipates the gloom of a cavern. Al- 
ways fresh courage came to her from the touch of his hand, 
from merely meeting the compelling glance of his eyes. If 
she ever reasoned at all about her feeling for this man who 
from the very first had occupied so unique a position in her 
life, it was only to dilate on the intellectual pleasure his com- 
panionship gave her. Apart from that she never attempted 
to formulate her feeling for him into phrases, never said to 
herself in so many words, as she had often said during the 
time of her engagement to Vemondee : ^^ This is, this must 
be, love.*' It was too much a part of her, too interwoven with 
her very soul, for her to be able to take it out and dissect it. 
She could no more help loving Cavanagh than she could help 
the beating of her heart. All that was in her^ both of 
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strength and of weakness, turned to him as naturally, as 
simply, as inevitably, as a flower turns to the sun. 

The hours- they passed together were the only cloudlessly 
happy ones that she had ever known, and because it was a 
good kind of happiness it made her better, gave her a new 
dignity, a new sweetness. She lost much of the old feeling 
of constraint, much of the old stiffness, and gained instead 
a new charm. She never thought of the possibility that 
Cavanagh might grow to love her. She called him her friend, 
and as other women have interpreted liking as love, so did 
she steadfastly interpret love as liking; Mrs. Graham and 
Mrs. Underwood, deceived by their old acquaintance's self- 
control, used to friendships between men and women, and 
seeing her as much with Marrisford as with Cavanagh, took 
the same view ; so, in a way, did Cavanagh himself. 

He knew that Katharine was and always would be the one 
woman in the world for him, but that she should return his 
love seemed to him for many reasons out of the question. 
First, because, though Vernondee was a cur and Katharine 
knew it, she was none the less his wife, and Cavanagh was 
aware of the view she took of the marriage bond. Then, too, 
he was a firm believer in the old adage that a burnt child 
dreads the fire, and though he was sure Katharine had de- 
ceived herself in regard to her feelings towards Vernondee, 
he knew that they might easily have passed into the love she 
had taken them for. He believed that her discovery of Ver- 
nondee's treachery would prevent her from ever caring for 
any man. Relieved from the heavy burden of anxiety on her 
account which he had borne all winter, Cavanagh tried to 
be happy in the present cind not think of the future. H« 
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never for a moment imagined that her peace of mind could 
be endangered by their friendship, and his own pain he was 
ready and willing to run the risk of increasing. He had al- 
ready endured so much that he knew he could trust himself 
to endure more without breaking silence. 

Perhaps the only one of the little group who really saw 
things in any degree as they were was Carlton Marrisford, 
and his vision was obscured by his ignorance of the exact 
relations between Katharine and Vemondee. How and why 
she had left him, Marrisford knew no more than did the rest 
of the world. He often wondered whether she had any 
groimds for divorce, but he shrewdly suspected that Kath- 
arine Trevalyan was the last woman in the world who would 
willingly drag her private affairs into the glaring publicity 
of the divorce courts; besides, he knew she considered di- 
vorce, followed by remarriage, disgusting as well as im- 
moral. Taken from the low standpoint of what is called 
** practical common-sense," her ideas might seem far-fetched, 
but he admitted to himself that he admired and liked her all 
the more because of them. Indeed, he admired her so much 
that he was surprised at himself for not falling in love with 
her, and frankly told her so one day when they were sitting 
together on the pier, waiting for Cavanagh to return from 
the village, where he had gone to mail the last of his proof- 
sheets, and take them out sailing. His avowal amused Kath- 
arine immensely, it was so characteristic. 

^^ What an unromantic person you are ! " she said gayly. 
^^ Now, if you had any proper feeling for the dramatic 
values, you would imagine yourself in a horrible state of 
mind, and get a tremendous amount of pleasure out of your 
own sufferings,'* 
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"Gret pleasure out of suffering?" 

"Oh, not real suffering! That's a very different thing. 
Just imaginary." 

" Shall I try? " he asked, laughing. 

" It wouldn't be a bit of use. You're hopelesly blunt and 
honest, even with yourself ! That's why you're so unlike peo- 
ple in general." 

** Never struck me that way." 

"Of course not! That's the best of it. You're so im- 
possibly honest you don't realize how honest you are ! " 

"Robert always says I haven't a particle of imagina- 
tion," Marrisford replied meditatively. 

" He's quite right. You haven't even enough to glorify 
yourself." 

" But why on earth should I glorify myself? " 

Katharine's face grew grave. "Most of us don't like to 
see ourselves as we really are. There's no piece of advice we 
so hate to follow as *Know thyself.' And when we do try 
to follow it, we're so boimd down by opinions and prejudices 
and self-love we don't make much headway." 

Marrisford shrugged his shoulders. Analysis was not in 
his line. " It's a pity the knowledge can't be forced in from 
outside occasionally ! If someone could have made that Mrs. 
Dacre know herself, and impart the facts to her husband, 
the poor wretch might be alive to-day." 

"You think, then ?" excliumed Katharine under her 

breath. 

He nodded. " I'm not sure, but putting two and two to- 
gether, it looks that way to me. There wasn't any direct 
evidence, and the whole thing was hushed up as much as 
possible, but I heard by accident that on the very day of his 
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death Dmcre cashed a big check dravn by — vhom do ycm 
sappote? Robert CaTanagfa! Dacre was at Robert's rooms 
the night before he died, and most hare been giren the check 
then. It seems he'd been speculating on the quiet, and I 
fancy he lost a lot. Robert most hare giTen him enough to 
straighten things out — ^yoo know his aoooonts were all right. 
Just like him, wasn't it? " 

Katharine nodded assent, while a soft warm color rose in 
her cheeks. ** Bot I cant see yet why yoo think it wasn't an 
accident." 

^ Because a man I know was in the smoking room at the 
chib one night when old Dodkins was there. He'd had a bit 
too much, and he bfairted out a lot of stuff about Mrs. 
Dacre, and how she was going to diuck her husband for him. 
Dacre was perfectly infatuated with his wife — I never met 
the woman, thank Heaven, but I used to know Dacre years 
ago. He raved about her then, and they all say he never got 
over it. Unless Fm very much mistaken they had a scene, 
and — well, you know the rest." 

^ But why didn't all this come out? " 

^Toa much guess-work, and Dodkins has too much 
money." 

Katharine shuddered. She had met the shabby, apologetic 
little man once or twice, when business had obliged her to 
go to the bank where he worked; it was difficult to realize 
that he, of all people, had actually taken that desperate 
leap into the dark. The goad which had driven him to 
it must indeed have been a sharp one. The pity of it! Why 
was he not allowed to live out his inoffensive life in peace? 
And where was he now? Had the leap into the dark proved 
a leap into the light? Did he know and understand the 
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meaning of it all at last? Eternal peace! Should the worst 
believable be true, that at least was his. The worst believable; 
might it not in truth be the best? Quiet; rest; peace I 

Surely 

Suddenly a gay voice called out. ^^Hallo! Have I kept 
you people waiting long?" And every nerve and fiber of 
Katharine's being protested against the doctine of ever- 
lasting sleep, as Cavanagh came swiftly towards her, run^ 
lung lightly down the steep incline. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

NO," said Graham with a sigh as he rose from the 
dinner-table. " Can't go— sailing to-day. That 
miserable Landers woman wants me to send — ^her 
the last act at once, so she can order — her gown. Says 
she's got to attend to it right away, and wants to be sure 
it'll harmonize with the scene. Beastly nuisance! But it 
would be just like her to throw — ^up the part if I offend 
her. So here goes for an afternoon of hard work. And it's a 
splendid day for — a sail too, worse luck ! " 

Mrs. Graham laughed at his aggrieved tone. ^^ Come 
along, dear, and don't croak. Think of the royalties you're 
going to get and be happy ! " 

** You two will come, won't you? " Cavanagh asked, turn- 
ing to Katharine and Marrisford. Mrs. Underwood had a 
headache and was lying down. 

Katharine nodded, but Marrisford said: ^^ Can't. Awfully 
sorry. Got to write to that infernal mining company. They 
want particulars, the idiots ! And summer's nearly over, too ! 
Why couldn't they wait a while? " 

So it happened that when the little Ariel left her dock 
that afternoon she had only two passengers on board, instead 
of the usual half-dozen. It was indeed a perfect day; an 
occasional fleck of snow-white cloud only made more beauti- 
ful the clear blue of the sky and furnished breeze enough to 
carry the little boat lightly forward. They ran straight 
out until they could feel the motion its mighty neighbor, the 

S90 
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sea, lent to the otherwise quiet little bay, and the Ariel began 
to rise and fall, just dipping her bows in coquettish fashion. 
There is nothing more alive than a sailboat, and on this clear, 
cool, golden day, with a favorable wind and only swell enough 
to be pleasant, the Ariel resembled nothing so much as a 
young, pretty, joyous girl, surrounded by admirers and 
quite giddy with compliments. 

To the couple in her little cockpit life at that moment 
seemed very good. The tang of the salt was in their nos- 
trils; all about them water and sky sparkled, radiant; the 
flying spray flashed like diamonds as the sharp bows of their 
tiny craft cut the water; the wind sang softly in the sail, 
as if humming a joyous ballad; best of all, they were to- 
gether. They did not talk much, but in happy silence en- 
joyed a companionship too perfect to need speech. 

So they flew on, a white speck between the bright blue of 
the sky and the deeper, darker tint of the water. Gazing 
down into the lucid depths beneath, Katharine said at last, 
with a half playful, half reminiscent smile: "When I was 
a little girl, I had a firm belief in mermaids, and used to 
fancy I could see them where the waves broke, far out over 
the bar. They always sent me to a cottage at the seashore for 
the summer, and I liked to make believe that one of the little 
mermaids was my friend, and whenever I found any pretty 
shells or bright pebbles on the beach, I used to pretend that 
she had put them there for me. I managed to get a good 
deal of pleasure out of that friendship!" She paused a 
moment, and then went on softly : " I suppose most children 
invent games like that, but I had no one to play with, so I 
was all the more dependent on imaginary comrades." 

"My mother," — Cavanagh's voice caressed the word 
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— ** told me anj number of the old Greek fairy-tales when I 
was onlj a little chap, and I peopled all the brooks and woods 
and hills with njrmphs and fauns and dryads. Of course I 
knew they didn't reaUy exist, but I liked to make believe that 
if I walked very softly and made no noise, I might surprise 
Fan some day playing on his pipes, or see a dryad just 
slipping into her tree. Better fancies for a child than wicked 
stepmothers and Bluebeards and so on." 

^ I never had anyone to tell me stories, but I found some 
old books on mythology when I was a little thing and I 
used to try and read them to myself. A queer mess I made 
of some of the names, too ! " 

** You were brought up entirely alone? ** Cavanagh asked. 

** Yes, quite alone. Oh, there was a woman who lived with 
me, and ran the house and was supposed to look after me, 
but she was always cross and I hated her. After a while, 
though, Mr. Bartlett overheard her speak to me as she 
usually did when she thought no one was around, and he sent 
her away at once. Then Mrs. Enton took her place, and she 
wasn't at all unkind, but — ^well, she always called me * Miss 
Trevalyan.' " 

"Couldn't Mr. Bartlett — he was your guardian, wasn't 
he? — do any better for you than that? " demanded Cava- 
nagh indignantly. 

Katharine laughed. ** Why, Mrs. Bartlett used to remark 
on how fortunate it was that they had found such an esti- 
mable woman to look after me and take my mother's place! 
And she is estimable — most estimable." 

** A fine substitute for a mother she must have been ! " 

^^ She did as well as she knew how, and I accepted her as 
quite the natural and proper thing, because, you see, I 
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didn't know 'anything better. I was only a baby when my 
parents died." 

"Both?'* 

**They were killed in a railroad accident. Neither of 
them had any near relatives, so I scarcely have any idea of 
what they were like, even." 

" Poor child ! " Cavanagh exclaimed involuntarily. 

"You were more fortunate," Katharine said. "You had 
a very happy childhood, didn't you? " 

And then Cavanagh told her of the strong, kind, clever, 
handsome father, who had been his boyhood's ideal of per- 
fection, his manhood's " man of men " ; of the gentle, high- 
bred, sympathetic, loving mother whom he had literally wor- 
shiped ; of his early lessons, his school and college days, when 
he first met Carlton Marrisf ord and formed the great friend- 
ship of his life. 

To Katharine the recital was intensely interesting; her 
comments told him much of her own pathetically desolate 
youthful life. And at last, with averted eyes and trembling 
voice, she told him of those days in the little apartment, of 
the phantom she had created, and how it had threatened to 
turn upon her and rend her. 

Completely absorbed as they were in each other, neither 
noticed that the wind had almost died away, and that the 
few fleecy clouds were changing rapidly into ugly ominous- 
looking banks of black. It was not until the sun had disap- 
peared behind one of these same threatening cloud-piles, that 
Cavanagh looked away from the face that was so dear to 
him, and saw with swift alarm that a bad storm was 
brewing. 

" There's a nasty squall coming," he exclaimed. " Better 
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get into those oil-skins there, while I reef down the sail and 
put about." 

While Katharine struggled into the unwieldy garment, 
Cavanagh reefed in as close as possible, put about and tried 
to beat back into the safe shelter of the inner cove, but every 
particle of breeze had died out, and for an instant the sail 
hung limp in the terrorizing calm. And then suddenly the 
storm broke. 

All about them the water seemed to turn black, save for 
the white caps which every moment grew more and more 
numerous. Cavanagh saw the wind coming, and his skillful 
seamanship might have enabled them to reach the cove, had 
it not been for a flaw in the sail, unsuspected until now. The 
little boat heeled far over, when suddenly there came a report 
like a pistol shot, and the sail was torn to ribbons. Katharine 
believed the end had come, but before the thought had fairly 
flashed into her mind, they were flying before the blast, and 
Cavanagh, his back braced against the tiller, was trying to 
arrange the fragments of canvas, so as to protect her from 
the water that splashed into the boat. 

Constantly the wind seemed to increase in fury; blacker 
and blacker grew the sky ; rougher and yet more rough the 
water; they had reached the very outskirts of the bay now, 
if not the open sea, and were flying helpless before the wind — 
whither? Cavanagh thought of that rocky point, which 
thrust its jagged teeth out into the ocean, about which the 
waves broke so furiously even in the slightest storm, and he 
shivered. It had grown very dark. Only a faint, lurid, un- 
earthly light tinged the clouds here and there with horrible 
radiance. Paradise had changed into a veritable Inferno. 

Alone, Cavanagh would have braved the storm with per- 
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feet fearlessness, if not positive pleasure, trusting in his own 
strength and skill; but the woman he loved was with him, 
and he knew that a few planks were all there was between her 
and certain death. Would those planks stand the strain? 
Would they hold? That little pleasure boat had not been 
meant to fight a storm such as this. The peril was imminent, 
and, worst of all, he felt that it was his own carelessness 
which had brought them into it. Surely he might have seen 
the storm gathering in plenty of time to reach shelter before 
it broke, had he only been paying proper attention to his 
treacherous surroundings, instead of forgetting everything 
but a lovely face and a pair of frank, clear eyes ! He blamed 
himself with unavailing bitterness. 

And she, Katharine Trevalyan, saw and knew the danger, 
and the courage that was her inheritance from generationsr 
of brave men and women mounted in her soul. For herself 
she had no fear, but the thought that Cavanagh might sink 
and die in the black, cruel water clutched at her heart , for 
an instant. Then she bade the fear begone; he had been in 
peril greater than this and had come through unscathed. 
Crouched by his feet, she looked up at him where he sat 
gripping the tiller, and perfect confidence shone in her eyes. 

** Where are we? " she asked presently, pitching her voice 
in a low key that could be heard through the high shriek 
of the wind. " Do you know? " 

He looked down at her, meeting her calm, direct gaze, and 
shifted his position a little so as to protect her more from the 
wind and spray. It was hard for him to speak ; he knew she 
wanted the truth, and the truth she should have. In reply to 
her question he shook his head. Then he said with bitter re- 
morse: ^* It's all my fault. I ought to have seen this coming. 
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I forgot everything but you. You were near me, and I love 
you." 

A swift color rose in Katharine's cheeks, and the clear 
eyes that had looked without flinching at the black water 
which threatened every instant to engulf the boat, now 
wavered and fell. But only for a brief space ; then she lifted 
them to his, and her whole soul shone through them. The 
wind was blowing with redoubled fury and the frail craft 
trembled* It was only a question of a little time now, at 
best ; soon she must yield to the fury of the elements. Death 
had drawn very close, and they both knew it. Katharine 
spoke quietly. ^^ I am glad," she said. 

And Cavanagh, who had once looked to see love for an- 
other man in her eyes, and rejoiced to find only the anguish 
of woimded pride, saw love there now, and knew it to be for 
himself. She had given freely what he had intended never 
to ask for. • 

" You care? " was all he could utter. 

Her eyes never wavered. ** We are going to die," she an- 
swered, and her voice was steady. " So we may be quite f rank« 
I ^" She paused, and the blood rushed to her face. 

** Say it, dearest, dearest ! " 

** I — ^I love you," she replied very low, and as, stooping 
down, he put one arm about her, drawing her close to him, 
she went on. ^* I used to think there was something wrong 

about me — that I couldn't care for anyone — but ^" The 

words died away in a silence that meant much. 

Cavanagh bent still lower and there, alone on the wild waste 
of water, drifting on, probably to sure and swift destruc- 
tion, while the wind howled in their ears as if exulting over 
its victims, and the little boat creaked and groaned as though 
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about to go to pieces, their lips met in the solemn kiss which 
both felt was destined to be their first and last. 

Presently Cavanagh said, ^^ I think I loved you from the 
very first, but I didn't know it until that night in Mrs. 
Chilton's corridor, when you gave me your hand. Do you 
remember? " 

" Yes." How far away, how imreal, all that part of her 
life seemed to Katharine now! She felt as if eternities had 
passed since then. Even the f ettters with which it had boimd 
her were gone; at the touch of oncoming death they had 
loosened and fallen away. Dead, she was no longer Vemon- 
dee's wife. 

During the brief moments when he could make himself 
heard through the roar of the storm, Cavanagh told her in 
terse phrases how he had suffered through the long winter, 
not knowing what had become of her, hoping for tidings of 
her, yet dreading what they might be. And then he recalled 
to her mind their talk on the moonlit balcony, when she had 
first given him a glimpse of her true self; the self that was 
now so dear to him. 

In return she told him in broken sentences as much as she 
could of her self-deception, of the tortuous arguments with 
which she had tried to cheat herself. " It was you I wanted 
and was looking for always," she said. "But I'd never 
cared for anyone, never had anyone I could care for, and I 
didn't understand." 

At last they knew themselves and each other with perfect 
comprehension, and they felt strong enough to defy even 
the Arch-Fear himself. What mattered all else, so long as 
they were together? For such love as theirs, a love com- 
pounded of flesh and spirit^ of heart and soul and brain^ bom 
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of respect and nutured by sympathy and trust, laughs at 
death, raising the men and women who are capable of feeling 
it to the ranks of those Immortal Grods to whom Eternity 
is but as a day. These two were true mates ; each necessary 
for the other's highest good, best and finest development. 
Each was fitted, in a different way, to counsel, help, and sus- 
tain the other. Together they might conquer all things, even 
as now, with the full tide of Life coursing through their 
veins, they conquered the fear of Death. 

Had their ears been attimed to it, they might have heard 
the mocking laugh of Fate. **You have faced Death to- 
gether!" she cried. " But can you face Life apart? '* 

Gradually the wind began to subside, and the tumult of 
the waters to abate. And then the rain came down in a 
steady, merciless torrent ; it seemed as if the very floodgates 
of the heavens had been opened. Katharine was partly pro- 
tected by the oil-skin coat she wore and the fragments of 
sail which had been drawn about her, but Cavanagh, already 
pretty wet, was soon soaked through and through. There 
was not much wind now, but the temperature had fallen by 
many degrees, and the little breeze cut like a knife through 
their wet summer clothing. Katharine tried hard not to 
shiver, but all the force of her strong will could not absolutely 
control her delicate body, and though she did her best to 
smile bravely, her teeth chattered. Cavanagh, well accustomed 
to roughing it, would have minded his own discomfort very 
little, but the sight of her physical wretchedness was agony 
to him. Wet, cold, and hungry, they drifted on in the dark- 
ness, without the faintest idea in what direction they were go- 
ing; even if they had known where the land lay, their sail 
was in pieces and there were no oars in the boat ; Graham had 
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lost them overboard a day or two before. The danger of 
swift destruction was over for the present ; were they, Cava- 
nagh wondered, reserved to meet a more lingering, more 
horrible death? Without food, without water, in an open 
boat, exposed to sun and wind and rain, how long could the 
delicately-nurtured woman beside him endure? He closed his 
eyes and groaned in spirit. Already she leaned against him, 
half-stupefied, while he supported her with one arm, trying 
to interpose his body between her and the driving rain. 

At that moment a single dazzling shaft of light pierced 
the darkness around them. Cavanagh was blinded, dazed; 
then he knew the radiant beam for the searchlight of a ship, 
still far away. Would she come towards them? Or would 
that blessed light, veritable beacon of hope and life, grow 
dim and fade away? As the light moved he hardly dared to 
watch its course, dreading to see it disappear from his long- 
ing eyes. But instead of vanishing, it grew more and more 
brilliant ; the vessel, whatever she might be, was steadily ap- 
proaching. He looked down with infinite tenderness at the 
fair head that rested against his numb arm. Katharine's eyes 
were closed ; she was evidently unconscious of wet or cold. He 
would not rouse her from the merciful stupor imtil rescue 
was sure. 

And he sat through what seemed to him endless hours, his 
every faculty so concentrated on the slowly approaching 
light that he was scarcely aware of his stiff, aching body; 
at last he was able to discern, first the outline of a ship, then 
that she was probably an ocean-going steam yacht. It was 
when she had drawn near enough for him to distinguish her 
smokestacks, that the light moved away. Fearing that she 
might pass by without seeing them, he tried to call for help, 
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but at first his voice died away in a hoarse murmur; again 
he tried, imperatively summoning all his strength, and the 
desperate shout went ringing over the water. The light 
moved, fell full on them, making the little boat and its oc- 
cupants seem to start out of the blackness, and, oh sweetest 
of all possible sounds . — there came an answering halloo from 
the steamer. 

The sound of Cavanagh's voice roused Katharine from 
her stupor; she started, and clung to him frantically. He 
soothed and calmed her, pointing out the ship, and together, 
shielding their eyes as best they could from the blinding 
glare, they sat waiting. It seemed an age to them, 
though in reality it was only a few minutes, before the white- 
painted naphtha launch of a smart yacht drew alongside 
of them. Katharine retained afterwards only a vague recol- 
lection of being passed about from one to another like a 
bundle marked ** handle with care " until she stood at last 
upon the deck of the yacht, and a familiar, high-pitched voice 
exclaimed, " Well, did you ever ! " 

Her garments and hair streaming with water, chilled to the 
very bone, half-dead with fatigue and exposure, Katharine 
met the mocking eyes of Conrad Dacre's widow, now Dodkins' 
wife, and drawing herself up to her full height, she lifted her 
head with the old proud, defiant gesture, fearless to the 
last. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 

I ATE in the afternoon of the following day Cavanagh 
was walking restlessly up and down the little sandy 
i cove at Stony Point. Save for a few great tangled 
masses of wet seaweed flung high upon the beach, the storm 
had left few traces behind it, though far out at sea huge oily 
billows fom^edy that broke against the rocks and tried with- 
out success to make their way into the small, peaceful cove. 
Here and there a gull rested on the water, like a touch of 
foam against the deep green. The dying sun cast long 
shadows, velvet soft in the waning light. Soon the west wouldf 
become a glory of scarlet and violet and gold, but not yet. 
There was a hush over everything ; retreating Day held her 
finger on her lip. 

Cavanagh was usually quick to feel and appreciate the 
beauty of the world, but in this one hour sufi^ering blinded 
his eyes to all the exquisite colors of sea and sky. He was 
paying a heavy price for that revelation of Katharine's heart 
which not twenty-four hours earlier had lifted him to what 
had seemed the height of human happiness, and that in the 
very face of threatening death. Ah, but now, to know her 
love was to know her pain ! For they must part ; of that there 
was, he felt, no doubt or question. He understood her too 
well to imagine even for a moment that she would come to 
him unless she could do so without bringing with her any 
faintest suggestion of smirch or stain. 

They had had no opportunity for speech together since 

SOI 
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their rescue by the Dodkins* yacht, yet Cavanagh was wait- 
ing in the cove for Katharine, sure that she would meet him 
there, where so many of their happiest hours had been 
passed. To him the spot was sacred, a very temple full of 
tender memories. Even the little round pd)bles that had been 
polished by water and sand until they shone, spoke of her. 
It was on that log there that his dear lady had so often sat 
while he lay at her feet and talked to her, or worshiped her 
in silence. With a swift, passionate movement, Cavanagh 
bent down and put his lips to the storm-beaten wood. 

Presently he resumed his monotonous march, up and down, 
up and down, like a sentinel on his beat. And while he walked 
he twisted his long, thin fingers together as though in phys- 
ical pain. That was the one outward sign he gave of the 
agony of remorse that tortured him. How could he, how 
catdd he have been so selfishly blind to the inevitable conse- 
quences of their daily companionship? Was it natural or 
even possible that two people, both young, and who under^ 
stood each other, who sympathized with each other with 
that perfect understanding and sjrmpathy which was theirs, 
could be together daily for hours at a time, yet mutual love 
not come to be their bliss or bane? If some sexless spirit, 
falling from heaven, had on earth become two persons, man 
and woman, could all the world suffice to keep those two 
apart? And if there was a curse upon them, so that In the 
flesh they never met, would not their souls, conscious of a 
want they could not define, seek each other all through life? 
A fanciful conception, yet Cavanagh believed that It might 
symbolize an eternal truth. He remembered Katharine's 
words : " It was you I wanted and was looking for all the 
time," she had said, and her voice had been a caress, so tender 
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was it, so full of trust, of womanly self-surrender. For the 
first time since that dreadful day oh which his mother died, 
Cavanagh hid his face in his hands and groaned aloud. 

He blamed himself harshly, pitilessly, because he had, a^ 
he now called it, yielded to temptation and remained at Stony 
Point. He had been so confident that no harm could come to 
her — so ridiculously confident. How could he be certain that 
she was in no danger of learning to care for him too much? 
He ought to have been content with knowing her safe and 
well, and not lingered to delight his eyes with her beauty of 
face and form, to fill his whole being with adoration of her 
lovely soul. He had a right to run the risk of increasing his 
own sufi^ering if he wished, but to bring sorrow on her — *^ Oh, 
my love, my love ! " groaned Cavanagh to himself, " what a 
wrong I have done you ! " 

He was not so weak as to try to rest the consequences of 
his own acts on the shoulders of Fate, nor did he attempt to 
shift the blame by talking absurdities about *' the will of 
God." He looked the truth, as he believed it to be, squarely in 
the eyes, for he had not spoken lightly or insincerely on that 
long past night when he had talked of the necessity of facing 
facts without flinching, and unlike the majority of the world, 
he honestly tried to put his precepts into practice. Now he 
set his square jaw, and nerved himself to bear his agony 
bravely. 

If now arid then the thought that Katharine loved him 
sent an irresistible thrill of joy to the very core of his 
heart, the next instant he bade it begone almost fiercely. 
Was it possible that he had fallen so low as to delight in any- 
thing that might cause his beloved sorrow? It seemed to him 
as if he could still feel the touch of her slender form as she 
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lay against him in the open boat, utterly spent, yet still 
trying for his sake to smOe bravely, imtil the mercifol stupor 
came, and he had held her insensible on his arm, her dear head 
upon his shoulder. And when at last awakened by his cry 
and the shouts of the rescuers, how she had clung to him, 
with what trust, what faith, what love! Involuntarily, Cava- 
nagh bowed his head, doing reverent homage to his own 
thoughts of her; and he rejoiced with all his soul that his 
past life had been a clean one. Unworthy of her he was, of 
course, for surely her equal did not tread the earth, but at 
least his embrace, his kiss, had brought to her no stain, no 
slightest touch of past degradation. 

A tiny stone, loosened from the steep path above, fell with 
a sharp clattering noise that made him start He looked up, 
and his heart began to beat furiously. Katharine, clad in a 
gown of some soft woolen stuff, white, without a touch of 
color anywhere save for the blue of her eyes and the gold of 
her hair, was coming slowly down the path towards him. She 
was very pale, her eyes looked dark and a trifle sunken, and 
she moved wearily, as though walking were an effort. The 
cold, the exposure, the long, nerve-racking strain, had had 
their natural effect, and xmder ordinary circumstances she 
would have ^ound it quite impossible to leave her bed, but she 
knew Cavanagfa was waiting for her and with that knowledge 
aiding her she felt that no feat could be too difficult for her 
to accomplish. 

She paused before descending the last step or two of the 
rocky path and their eyes met. Cavanagh looked at her in 
wonder, for despite the pallor and other signs of physical 
fatigue there was no sadness, but instead a calm radiance on 
her face and in the depths of her luminous eyes ; the light of 
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a great passion transfigured every feature, even as the setting 
sun, touching her uncovered hair, changed it to a glittering 
crown of gold. 

One word broke from Cavanagh's lips, "Katharine!** 
Love, and dread, and remorse, all went to make up that cry. 

"Robert!" The reply came very gravely, her voice lin- 
gered on the name. As she said it, she came down the last few 
steps, and took her accustomed seat on the great drift-wood 
log. 

An instant Cavanagh stood before her; then in obedience 
to her gesture, he flung himself down in his old place at her 
feet. Not a breath of air was stirring; the hush about them 
had deepened, had become tense, expectant. 

At last Cavanagh spoke: "Forgive me," he said, in a 
voice that had lost its clear tone, and sounded harsh and 
broken. " Forgive me. I ought to have known — ^I never 
meant to hurt you ^" 

She leant forward a little, her lips parted in a quivering 
smile. How like him it was to think first of her! She had 
divined something of his feeling before he spoke. " You have 
not hurt me," she answered gravely. " You have only made 
me proud, and very, very glad ; " her voice fell a little, in a 
sort of tender awe. " I have never been — ^loved — ^before ; 
never in all my life. Can you realize what that means? And 
now " 

Cavanagh's lips were white and drawn with pain. "Oh, 
you are generosity itself ! " he cried. " But if I had gone 
away, you never would have come to care for me — ^I might 
have spared you the suffering " 

She raised her hand to silence him. " No ! No ! " she cried 
earnestly. " I am not trying to comfort you by a lie. It is 
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the truth. What possible difference could your goings away 
have made? I have always loved you — you have been in every- 
thing I have ever cared for ^ 

Her voice seemed to penetrate the very innermost recesses 
of Cavanagh's heart. He could not speak, but he lifted a fold 
of her soft white gown and carried it reverently to his lips. 

There was a silence that expressed more than any words ; 
then Katharine went on bravely : ^ If you had spared me, as 
you call it, you would have taken from me the meaning of 
my life — the one thing I was bom for. You have given me 
this summer; you have taught me to know myself through 
knowing you. No matter how far apart we may be," — she 
could not help faltering a little on those last words, — ^** we 
can never be really separated again.'' 

Cavanagh knew that she was sincere ; that she was telling 
him the honest truth. To her, then, as to him, the joy was 
far, far more than the pain. He caught the spiritual exalta- 
tion of her mood and responded to it instantly, replying in 
broken passionate phrases ; ^^ou are mine, and I am yours. 
Nothing can alter that — perhaps it was decreed so from the 
very beginning — ^I don't know — only you are my better self 
— ^the very soul of my soul." 

^ Ah," Katharine cried, a ring of triumph in her voice ; 
**what do I care for the suffering? Just to know that you 

feel so— that I am so much to you ^" She could not finish 

the sentence. 

"If I could but make you know how much! Even last 
winter, when I never thought it possible that you would ever 
care for me, I knew that my love for you was the best thing 
that had ever come to me. It stood between me and every- 
thing base and ignoble. You were with me constantly — ^what 
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I did or said or thought, was always with your image in my 
mind and heart. If I never saw or heard of you again, still 
you would be the great blessing of my life — always, always 
to the very end/* 

Neither spoke again for some time; silently they looked 
into each other^s eyes, reading the sacred truth that was 
above and beyond all words. The last rays of the setting 
sun rested upon them like God's own benediction. 

At last Katharine began to speak in fragmentary phrases 
which would have been unintelligible to any but Cavanagh, 
whose thought followed hers, catching her meaning intui- 
tively. Her voice mingled with the plashing of the water ; on 
her face was that wondrous look which makes even a plain 
woman beautiful. So for a time they talked, with long pauses 
that told much, and presently Katharine cried brokenly : 
" Were amy two people ever as happy as we might be, if we 
did not have to part!'* 

*^But we can have one day!'' Cavanagh exclaimed sud- 
denly, his eyes shining. "Our party was to break up on 
Friday. To-morrow is ours, and we will make the best of it. 
Afterwards ^^ He flung out his hand with a reckless ges- 
ture, and waited breathlessly for her reply. 

** Yes ; one happy day," Katharine answered slowly. ** And 
then — ^why, then the world may end ! We will have had a whole 
life's joy, you and I — ^the very essence of it — all compressed 
into one day." 

She did not insult him by using the timewom formula, that 
after a while he might meet someone else, etc. Nor did she 
bemoan his loss of home and wife and children, and advise 
him to forget their love. She knew too well that for him as 
for her there was now but one possible mate ; that for him, as 
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and it is probable that if he had made the attempt he would 
have succeeded, for he was stronger than she ; but his love was 
greater than his passion, and sbe was spared that old tragic 
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struggle between her sense of right and her lover, which so 
many women have had to undergo. Yet he knew quite well 
what that was to which he was dooming himself ; he had felt 
the agony of unsatisfied longing, and he was thoroughly aware 
that the very, knowledge of her feeling for him, which would 
in one way be so great a consolation, would in another be an 
added torment. 

He realized better than she that neither of them could 
remain always on the heights to which they had now risen: 
The time of exaltation must pass, and the bitter hour come 
when separation would seem well-nigh unendurable, when 
their hearts would cry aloud in mortal anguish, and comfort 
seem impossible. If he could not help her then, he would at 
least give her no painful memories to look back upon. 

The dusk was falling when Katharine rose from her seat. 
Her body ached with weariness, yet she hardly felt it, for 
she was very proud, and very, very happy. They were to 
have one day, and she would not think of what was to come 
after. There would be time enough for that. She took a 
step or two forward, then frankly, impulsively, held out her 
hands. 

Cavanagh took them, and at the touch he felt a sudden 
thrill like an electric shock; the firm grasp he had kept on 
himself during their long solitary talk began to slip. Tempta- 
tion assailed him fiercely. It would be so easy to take her and 
hold her close for just one blessed minute ! If he had never 
known what it meant to clasp her in his arms, to press his 
lips to hers, the struggle might not have been such a hard 
one; but he had held her so; had felt her breath on his 
cheek, the pressure of her head against his shoulder. Tiny 
drops started on his forehead as he fought for self -control. 
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Katharine looked at him, surprised at his pallor, his set 
lips, the glow in his eyes. And even as she looked Cavanagh, 
conquering temptation, bent his head, kissed her hands and 
let them go. 

She did not understand, yet something seemed to rise in 
her throat and choke her. With a little laugh that was half 
a sob she turned, making a gesture that imperiously forbade 
him to follow her, hurried up the steep slope and was gone. 
The tears were coming, and she did not want him to see 
them. 

Cavanagh was left alone with the swift falling night. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 

ONE bright) clear morning, early in November, Mar- 
Irisford was walking rapidly up Fifth Avenue. He 
^felt decidedly cross, for Cavanagh was gone, and 
Marrisford, who knew something and made a tolerably ac- 
curate guess at the rest of his affairs, considered that he had 
a good right to be irritated at the tangle in which his friend 
was involved. He could still hear Cavanagh's voice saying, 
** Look after her as well as you can, Carl, old fellow, while I 
am away ; " and he wondered how he was to carry out the 
task imposed on him. The two men had not discussed the 
situation at all. Cavanagh took it for granted that Marris- 
ford understood it at least fairly well, but he could not have 
talked about it, even with that dear and loyal friend. Marris- 
ford knit his brows together, sending his thoughts back over 
the events of the past few weeks in search of a pleasant recol- 
lection; at last they rested joyfully on the success of Cava- 
nagh's book. 

For greatly to the surprise of all concerned, and to the 
extreme bewilderment of its author, the modest volume, in- 
tended and expected to appeal only to the limited circle of 
those few known to take an interest in its subject, had made 
an immense popular hit. Society, ever eager for a new sensa- 
tion, seized upon the book ; it was translated into half a dozen 
languages, and was read, criticised, and discussed both by the 
competent and the incompetent. " Studies in Assyria '' be- 
came the fad, and not to have read it was to acknowledge 
one's self completely out of date, far behind the times. 
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Sdotists hailed the book with ubohmi] 
thraving a nev and briDuiit figlifc apon wmnj points that 
h*d fonnoij beat dbicnre; learned profcnon ref e rr ed to its 
author in terms of warmest wnmn i d atiop; societies awarded 
him medah, anirersities di t m m rd the propncsty of eonfcning 
honorary d^rccs upon Urn* and decided to do so on the 
earliest opportimitj; liberal dergymeB* with that remarkaUe 
lack of logic which cnaUcs than to begin the senrioe b j stat- 
ing that in six dajrs the Lord made heaven and earth, and 
rested the serenth daj, and end it bj a discourse admowledg- 
ing the tmth of erobtion, showed their broad-mindedness by 
deliTering sermons praising the book and, with the best 
possible intentions, distorted it horriUy in the process. Con- 
serratire preachers ligoroasly denoonced it as hsTing been 
inspired by no less a personage than the Derfl himself, which 
greatly increased its sale. ''Constant Reader," "^ Veritas," 
and the rest, wrote cohmms of letters to the newspapers about 
it; magazines, popular and otherwise, asked for photographs 
of the author and wanted ** a short sketch of lus career," 
both of whidi modest requests were, it is needless to say, 
politely denied; while reporters followed him about at all 
hours and into all sorts of places requesting lus opinion upon 
subjects ranging from the servant question to the Monroe 
Doctrine, and blandly ignored his repeated assertion that he 
knew nothing whatever about those problems. Altogether, 
Cavanagh had his full share of notoriety, and gained a large 
amount of information about the marvelous capadty for mis* 
comprehension possessed by the ** educated classes." 

A great part of the acclamation was of course mere 
worthless froth, but beneath the froth there was a genuine 
pure substance of recognition and approval from those who 
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knew and whose commendation was worth having, which 
ought, Marrisford considered, to have made Cavanagh very 
happy. Yet remembering the drawn look of his friend's face 
when he caught the last glimpse of him as he stood on the 
deck of the great steamer that was to carry him on the first 
stage of his journey back to the scene of his successful labors, 
Marrisford sighed, and swore emphatically to himself at what 
he called '^ the general cussedness of life," which had robbed 
Cavanagh of the joy of his triumph. 

For though his success, or rather, to speak accurately, 
that part of it which was real and genuine, had been very 
sweet to Cavanagh, the enforced parting from the woman 
he loved had been an agony compared with which all other 
things, even the happiness of achievement, sank into insignifi- 
cance. 

They had had their one day, and then faced life apart 
as bravely, as resolutely, as they had once faced death to- 
gether. Each had tried to strengthen and cheer the other, 
recognizing silently that the wall between them, a wall the 
first stones of which had been laid by a chance remark at a 
dinner and a careless footman's misplacing of a note, was 
impassable. Cavanagh would gladly have let his work go, and 
remained in New York, so that they might at least see one 
£mother occasionally, but Katharine protested vigorously 
against this plan, declaring that if he stayed she would fed 
guilty of having ruined his career, and that it was his duty 
to continue the work so brilliantly begun. Cavanagh yielded 
to her entreaties, fortified as they were by his own knowledge 
that she was right, and made preparations to be away for an 
indefinite length of time. They agreed to correspond fre- 
quently, and both in secret clutched desperately at the 
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thought of letters as the hour of their final parting drew 
nearer and nearer. When it came, each tried for the other's 
sake to endure the ordeal bravely, but after it was over Kath- 
arine felt as though her very soul had been wrenched out of 
her body and there were silver threads in Cavanagh's dark 
hair. 

Thus left alone once more, for a little while Katharine 
gave way, crying out like so many others. *' Has anyone 
ever suffered as horribly as I am suffering? " But this mood 
passed quickly, and was followed by genuine shame and con* 
trition. Was she, on whom the best of all possible gifts had 
been bestowed, to prove so weak as to let herself fall again 
into the morbid, unhealthy condition of mind and body into 
which she had sunk during the previous spring? No; a 
thousand times. No. She rallied her courage, determined to 
try at least to be the noble woman Robert Cavanagh thought 
her. He believed in her, and so far as she could she would 
justify his belief. So after turning more or less wild and 
impracticable plans over in her mind, she went to Mrs. Un- 
derwood and offered her services as assistant. Unsuspicious 
Mrs. Underwood had had her eyes opened during those last 
days at Stony Point. She did not know the circumstances 
of the case, but Katharine's face spoke plainly of sorrow 
bravely borne and she longed to help her. However, she was 
wise as well as kind, so instead of showing pity or questioning 
her motives she accepted Katharine's offer gratefully, and 
set her to work, well knowing that the best thing she could 
do for her was to throw her into direct contact with one of 
the world's most dread afflictions. Katharine appreciated at 
its true worth the tactful reticence which respected her grief, 
and the result of Mrs. Underwood's sensible action was 
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that a real and strong liking grew up between the two 
women. 

Just at first, Katharine felt awkward and strange at this 
new work, but soon she began to do it well, for her own sorrow 
had made her very tender towards the troubles of others. 
Little by little she became almost as dear to the inhabitants 
of the great blind asylum as was their good angel, Mrs. Un- 
derwood herself. She read, taught, helped, and comforted 
to the best of her ability, and found her reward in the way 
many of these unfortunate beings, doomed to the horror of 
perpetual darkness, learned to cling to her. The enforced 
cheerfulness which the work demanded did her good; so too, 
did her constant view of the beautiful, marvelous courage 
with which nearly all of her new acquaintances endured their 
hopeless lot. Seeing these smile, she grew ashamed to sigh. 

Her own burden had seemed to her at first so heavy that 
she would do well if she only staggered forward under it, but 
after a time she felt that it was a disgrace not to walk stead- 
ily on, with head dauntlessly erect. During these long, hard 
months life taught her many lessons, opened her eyes to many 
things which had formerly been hidden from her. Slowly, 
painfully, she began to comprehend the real meaning of the 
two great words, courage and patience; to understand that 
those to whom life gives much are they who themselves give 
much and generously to life. 

Marrisford, who, true to his promise to Cavanagh, went 
to see her in the spring, as soon as possible after his return 
from South America, was surprised at her resolute cheerful- 
ness and felt greatly inclined to reproach her for it. After 
all, he thought, it was she who had herself messed things, 
first by marrying the wrong man, and then by attracting 
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the right one. He wished with all his heart that Cavanagh 
had never seen her, or seeing, found her as uninteresting as 
he did the. majority of women. If Katharine had loved Cava- 
nagh devotedly and without the smallest hope of any return, 
Marrisford would have thought it rather sad, though quite 
proper and reasonable, but his friend's pain he resented 
fiercely, even while he wondered at it. For Marrisford had an 
honest and loyal, but neither an affectionate nor imaginative 
nature. He cared, in the true sense of the word, for only one 
person — ^Robert Cavanagh, and whatever hurt Cavanagh 
Marrisford hated. 

Perhaps if he had seen Katharine in one of those hours 
when the ceaseless ache of longing for the man she loved be- 
came a very paroxysm of anguish, when she flung herself on 
the floor and cried her heart out in great racking sobs that 
convulsed her slender frame, — she to whom tears had never 
come easily, — then, perhaps, he might have felt more kindly 
towards her, might have guessed at a little of what lay under 
her outward composure. 

On this November day, however, all Katharine's lessons 
were yet to be learned; when Marrisford had last seen her, 
shortly after Cavanagh's departure, there had been no cheer- 
fulness to affront him ; only the look of one stricken to the 
heart. Insensibly he lessened his pace and walked slowly 
along, wondering what was to be the outcome of it all. Would 
Cavanagh ever forget his love and be happy? Knowing his 
friend as he did, such a solution seemed to Marrisford more 
than unlikely, though he himself would have regarded it as 
the best one possible. 

The weather was perfect; October, that year, seemed to 
have lent some of her mellow beauty to dreary November. 
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The air was cool, crisp, and cle«ir, with just a light touch of 
frost td give it sparkle. Fifth Avenue had at last thoroughly 
awakened from its summer sleep. The florists' shops were 
gorgeous with great masses of scarlet autumn leaves and 
clusters of white-and-gold-colored chrysanthemums, thus vy- 
ing more or less successfully with the brilliance of the display 
in the milliners' windows, where wondrous concoctions of all 
possible and impossible shapes, sizes, and hues were set forth 
. to tempt unwary womankind, while the imposing granite 
fronts of the great jewelry houses gazed down on them both 
with haughty superiority, scorning their treasures as being 
but the most perishable kind of frivolous trifles. The winter 
throng of carriages did not as yet make the Avenue almost 
impassable to foot-passengers not conducted by a stalwart 
blue-coated policeman, but a good many cabs and hansoms, 
some of them with trunks or dress-suit cases outside, went by, 
while a few smartly appointed private victorias and motor* 
cars lent, as it were, flnish to the scene. Men and women, most 
of them tanned by exposure to the sun on yacht or tennis- 
court, beach or mountain side, gave cordial greetings to those 
with whom they wished to ^' keep up," and avoided seeing or 
stared frigidly according to their dispositions, at those not 
particularly desirable acquaintances who are all very well to 
amuse one's self with during the summer, but must be cut 
before winter begins. A man interested in the various phases 
of human nature would have found plenty of entertainment in 
watching all this, but not so Marrisford, who thought little 
of or about his fellow-creatures in general. 

As he turned Into Forty-Fourth Street and went up the 
steps of Delmonico's he was met by Romeyn. They had an 
appolntmei^t to lunch together and discuss certain important 
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business matters. A syndicate, headed by Romeyn, Dodkins, 
and Jimmie Dane'<6 f atheri was seriously considering a prop- 
osition for the building of a new subway. A few rough plans 
had been made when the chief engineer who was to have had 
entire charge of the work died suddenly. The selection of 
his successor was now under discussion, and Romeyn was very 
anxious that Marrisford, of whose abilities he had an exceed- 
ingly high opinion, should be given the place. James Dane, 
Senior, however, preferred another man, a certain William 
Patterson, and it was a question between the two, Dodkins, 
who held the deciding vote, being neutral. 

As the two men met, Romeyn said : *' I'm sorry, but we will 
have to postpone our talk until after lunch. My wife has 
come up to town for the day, and I can't very well leave her 
now." 

^^All right," assented Marrisford, trying to repress his 
impatience. He did not like Mrs. Romeyn, whom he con- 
sidered a feather-headed little idiot; the contract, however, 
was an important one, and he wanted it enough to submit to 
considerably more discomfort than a short time spent with 
Romeyn's wife would entail, in order to get it. 

They walked on together, and in a minute or two joined 
Mrs. Romeyn at. the particularly well-placed table which, 
thanks to a large tip, the head waiter had reserved for their 
party. She was not alone; by her side was a little woman, 
beautifully dressed in varying shades of golden-brown, to 
whom Marrisford instantly took such a dislike that it was 
with a queer sense of the expected having happened that he 
heard Mrs. Romeyn say, " Mrs. Dodkins, Mr. Marrisford." 



CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 

THE former Mrs. Dacre could not help giving a little 
start of surprise when she heard the name " Marris- 
f ord '* ; the name which had once, as she perfectly 
remembered, had such a marked effect on Vemondee. She 
flashed her look of veiled, yet keen scrutiny on its owner. 
At first glance there did not seem to be anything particularly 
alarming about this short, square man with the sandy beard. 
Another covert look, and she saw the firm, close-shut mouth, 
the rugged jaw, the steady gaze of the eyes, the uncomprom- 
ising strength of the whole personality, and she wondered no 
longer that he had dominated Stephen Vemondee; she saw, 
too, the contempt for herself which, not being a politic per- 
son, Marrisford did not try to keep out of his eyes. Now 
Mrs. Dodkins was no weakling, whatever else she might be, 
and her anger rose quickly against this stranger who dared 
to judge her. She immediately resolved to annoy him as 
much as possible, injure him in some way if she could. 

After the first greetings had been exchanged and while 
they were sipping their cocktails — all, that is, except Mar- 
risford, who inwardly denounced cocktails as ^ filthy 
messes ** — Mrs. Romeyn said : " Who do you suppose I met 
in Huyler*s this morning? Jimmie Dane and his wife! They 
only landed yesterday, and they're on their way to Lenox 
for a month or so. Mrs. Jimmie told me that they expect to 
take a big house on Fifty-fifth Street this winter and do a 
lot of entertaining." 

319 
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** Is she as pretty as ever? " asked Romeyn, who had had 
something of a fatherly liking for aweet Nell Wylie. 

'^ Prettier. They both look splendidly, and wanted to hear 
all the news. Nell says she's such an awfully bad correspond- 
ent that she's lost track of nearly everyone she ever knew, 
even Katharine Vemondee. They used to be very intimate, 
you know." 

Mrs. Dodkins flushed and smiled. There was no longer 
any memory of defeat to rankle within her; she had won, 
and she was, moreover, the wife of a man richer by far than 
Jimmie Dane. " By the way," she said gayly, " I met 
Stephen Vemondee only this morning. It was really rather 
funny, for we hadn't seen each other since I fished his wife up 
out of the water, and I was afraid he wouldn't speak to me. 
He really was awfully nice about it, though. Why, he didn't 
even glower!" she added with a light laugh, and another 
covert glance at Marrisford, not a muscle of whose face 
moved. 

Mrs. Romeyn laughed too. ** I hope every man doesn't con- 
sider that he owes a grudge to anyone who happens to save 
his wife from a watery grave! But of course in poor Mr. 

Vemondee's case " She paused significantly, and then 

went on : " You were at Rocky Point, or whatever the name 
of the place is, when the — the accident occurred, weren't you, 
Mr. Marrisford? " 

** Yes, I was there," replied Marrisford shortly. He liked 
Katharine too well to hear her sneered at with equanimity, 
yet he knew that any attempt to champion her would be worse 
than useless. 

" Are you a friend of Mr. Cavanagh's? " asked Mrs. Dod- 
kins, sweetly malicious. '^The whole thing must have been 
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dreadfully exciting! What did you think when they didn't 
come back? " She leaned towards him a little, so that he could 
not ignore her question. 

" Thought that they were drowned, of course." Marris- 
ford spoke a little more brusquely than politeness warranted. 
The memory of that horrible night when he paced the pier 
for hours, straining his eyes into the darkness in the vain 
hope of seeing some signs of Cavanagh's boat, and later, 
despite the warnings of the native fishermen who told him 
that a single false step would mean certain death, gone alone, 
a stout rope about his waist, to the very end of the rocky 
point that juts out into the sea, dreading to find his friend's 
dead body torn and mangled on the merciless rocks ; hoping 
against hope that if Cavanagh had indeed drifted ashore 
some spark of life might yet remain in him, might have 
escaped the terrific hammering of the great waves, still had 
power to hurt him. Would he, indeed, ever forget the buffet- 
ing wind, the driving spray, the roar of the hungry sea, the 
useless search, the awful, sickening fear? Carlton Marris- 
ford was neither sentimental nor soft-hearted, but when the 
news came at last that Cavanagh was safe, he broke down 
completely and, for the first and only time in his life, wept 
like a woman. He had no intention of recounting the history 
of the most painful hours he had ever known for the amuse- 
ment of the whilom Mrs. Dacre. 

Romeyn's own affectionate admiration for Cavanagh en- 
abled him to understand a little of what Marrisford was 
feeling, though he himself had never braved death on the bare 
chance of rendering some aid to Cavanagh, nor had Cava- 
nagh ever gone through fire for him, as he had twice done^ 
literally, for Marrisford, so that he could hardly appreciate 
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the full strength of the bond between the two men. He tried 
to change the topic of conversation, but Mrs. Dodkins was 
too quick for him. 

"So you really thought they were drowned !•* she said, 
leaning back in her chair and twirling the single eyeglass she 
wore at the end of a long jeweled chain round and round 
between her fingers. ** How very matter-of-fact and unroman- 
tic a view to take! But really, dear," she added, turning to 
Mrs. Romeyn, " I wish you could have seen them when they 
came on board. Mrs. Yemondee was gotten up in an oilskin 
coat — ^imagine it, please . — no hat, and her hair just dripping 
wet. I never saw anything so funny in all my life." 

" Rathbone told me she was superb," Romeyn put in ; " said 
he'd never seen her look so handsome. Mighty few women 
could stand that sort of thing at all. Their colors would run, 
and they'd have yellow cheeks and pink hair. Katharine Tre- 
valyan never made up, though." 

Mrs. Dodkins smiled as if amused, but Romeyn's words had 
really annoyed her more than a little, for she had recently 
found that the faded look of her skin made it necessary for 
her to wear makeup all the time instead of merely using a 
few touches of it for the evening ; she applied rouge and black 
pencil so cleverly, however, that as yet these " improvements *• 
scarcely showed ; not at all when, as now, she wore a veil and 
sat with her back to the window. Mrs. Romeyn, whose high 
color could withstand even the light of an opera box without 
artificial assistance, laughed gayly. Her teeth were pretty 
and she liked to show them. 

^ Can you fancy what Mrs. Chilton would look like after a 
good wetting? " she exclaimed. " Wouldn't it be fun to see 
her!" 
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*^ I hear she went to Paris this summer and got a new 
skin," Mrs. Dodkins replied, with a slight self-conscious pull 
at her veil. 

^*Got a new skin!" exclaimed Romejn in astonishment. 
" Why, I thought that was the one thing nobody could do." 

" Oh, yes, indeed," his wife answered ; " Pve often heard 
of women getting new skins. They say it hurts dreadfully, 
though." 

^* Well, she had to do something, poor dear," Mrs. Dodkins 
said with pretended compassion. " Even enameling wouldn't 
do much for the old one any longer. So she went to that 
Frenchman — ^Despires, isn't that his name? — and had him 
flay it off." 

"Flay it off? Good Lord!" cried Romeyn, horrified at 
the bare idea. He was one of those men who in case of neces- 
sity can risk their lives bravely enough, but who make a great 
fuss over the most trifling illness. 

" Yes, that's what they do. Then when the new one comes, 
it's just as fresh and smooth as a baby's," replied Mrs. Dod- 
kins with suppressed amusement, picking at the crabmeat on 
her plate. " There aren't many women who have a complexion 
like Mrs. Romeyn's, and under certain circumstances — ^well, 
desperate diseases need desperate remedies. You know they 
say Mr. Rathbone was very attentive to Miss Milbanks, last 
July at Bar Harbor. She's just out, and will have a dot of 
three millions." 

Marrisford, sitting by in silent boredom, was the only 
one of the party who did not understand the cpnnection be- 
tween Mrs. Dodkins' remarks. 

" I wonder if it's true that old Milbanks paid Mrs. Fisher 
Stanley fifty thousand dollars for bringing that girl out and 
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chaperoning her?" inquired Mrs. Romejn curiously, while 
the sedate waiter changed the plates* 

Mrs. Dodkins spread out her hands gracefully. It was a 
new gesture she had spent some time in acquiring, and she 
liked to display it. ^*Well, what can you expect? I should 
call it cheap at the price, myself. You know old Milbanks 
was a common miner, and his wife a sort of song-and-dance 
person they called * Flash MolL' The girl signs herself 
* Maude.'" 

"•Flash MoU!' Isn't that too deUcious!" cried Mrs. 
Romeyn, and eyen her husband, who owed Milbanks something 
of a grudge for getting the best of him in a certain '* deal," 
looked amused. Mrs. Dodkins felt much pleased over the suc- 
cess of a nickname invented by her on the spur of the 
moment, and perhaps poor Mollie Flint, whose industry and 
sturdy uprightness had commanded the respect of the very 
roughest of the men she met before she married Tom Mil- 
banks, turned in her humble grave. That, however, is a matter 
of no importance. Mrs. Dodkins had won the laugh she 
wanted, and put a stamp on Mollie's daughter which it would 
take years to efface. 

" Poor child ! Pm afraid she'll find it hard work to get on 
with such parents," said Mrs. Dodkins softly, after a mo- 
ment's pause. 

"Do you really think she'll marry Rathbone?" queried 
Romeyn. " He's a mighty slippery sort of customer. You 
know him, don't you, Marrisford? " 

" Yes, quite as well as I want to," Marrisford answered, 
glad that Cavanagh and Katharine were no longer being dis- 
cussed, but bored beyond words by these constant person- 
alities. 
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Mrs. Romeyn's lip curled. And they called this man cleTcr! 
Mrs* Dodkins smiled, lifted her glass and began to make a 
leisurely survey of the room, with that perfect willingness td 
meet people's eyes which is the prerogative of the woman who 
feels pleasantly assured that her own toilette is the very 
acme of expensive simplicity and French taste. 

*' There's Caroline Lacy over there," she said presently* 
"Isn't that young Norton with her? And Mrs, Lacy for 
chaperon. She's stuck to her mother ever since Kit Everton 
fooled her so horribly at Palm Beach." 

"Kit Everton? I hear she's going to marry Victor Le- 
maine," replied Mrs. Romeyn with evident interest. 

" Yes, next month. Her final decree won't be signed until 
then. But you know Caroline Lacy did her level best to catch 
Mr. Lemaine. He's got heaps of money now, and an old 
uncle who's sure to die soon and leave him some more. Wdl, 
Carrie followed him down to Palm Beach, and asked Mrs. 
Everton to chaperon her there, thinking that she was quite 
safe — ^the suit was kept quiet for a long time — ^but what does 
Kit Everton do but annex the man herself, and then actually 
thank poor Carrie for helping her! She's fought mighty shy 
of young and attractive chaperons since then, I can tell you." 

" But Victor Lemaine's not much more than half witted! " 
exclaimed Marrisford' contemptuously. 

"I know it. Just think what a splendid husband he'll 
make ! I'm almost tempted to feel sorry I didn't try for him 
myself," Mrs. Dodkins answered calmly. 

This was too much for Marrisford ; he retired in utter dis- 
gust, and the two women fell to work on the characters of 
some of their other acquaintances, cutting them up as neatly 
and far more quickly than they did the tiny birds they wer« 
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eating. Marrisford listened with only partly concealed 
scorn, promising himself meanwhile never to lunch with 
Romeyn again, unless positively assured of his wife's absence. 
His one comfort was that nothing more was said about either 
Katharine or CavanagL 

He was sincerely glad when luncheon was over and the 
women left him alone with Romeyn, for whom he had a certain 
amofunt of respect as an acute man of business. The confer- 
ence was satisfactory to both, and when they went out to- 
gether, after arranging to meet at Romeyn's office the next 
day, Marrisford was in a much more agreeable frame of mind. 
At the comer of Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street they 
almost walked into Jimmie Dane, who greeted them with char- 
acteristic warmth. 

*' Hello, Jimmie! You're looking fit. Have a good time? " 
Romeyn asked in friendly fashion. He liked Jimmie as an in- 
dividual, and respected him as heir to the Dane millions. 

" Bully ! None of your beastly historical, pictorial trips. 
We just whooped it up all the time. Rotten crossing, though 
— storms the whole way over." 

*' That was hard luck," sympathized Romeyn, who was a 
poor sailor. 

^* Oh, not so worse. There was a peach lot on board and 
we had a great time between gales. Say, Romeyn," Jimmie 
added, ^*have Katharine and Vemondee patched things up 
yet? What the dickens was the row about, anyhow? " 

** You'll excuse me," Marrisford interposed. " It*s getting 
late and I must hurry. See you to-morrow, Romeyn," and with 
a hasty nod to Jimmie, Marrisford was off. Following his 
usual habit of leaping at conclusions, he had instantly classed 
poor Jimmie, whom he knew very slightly, with Mrs. Dod- 
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kins and Mrs. Romeyn, and he wanted nothing to do with any 
of them. 

" Such wretched creatures disgust one with this life and 
cast doubt on the possibility of another," he thought, won- 
dering at the strangely different shapes assumed by *^ our 
common humanity." 

Yet, as it happened, events so twisted themselves that it 
was one of these same ** wretched creatures " who secured his 
appointment to the post he coveted by trying to prevent him 
from getting it. Dodkins was in the habit of deferring in all 
social matters to his wife's judgment, knowing that she un- 
derstood such things far better than he did, and she believed 
her influence over him to be unbounded* As a matter of fact, 
he was very tired of yielding to her, and longed for nothing so 
much as an opportunity to thwart some of her schemes with- 
out hurting himself. What he had called his " love " for her 
had scarcely outlived their honeymoon, and now the very fact 
that she was his social superior, which had been his principal 
reason for marrying her, irritated his stubborn, domineering 
temper almost beyond endurance. To be forced by his own 
good sense to obey the dictates of any woman, he who cared 
for nothing so much as to be master! ^' Just wait until I 
know the ropes a little better, my fine madam!" he often 
thought with anticipatory relish. 

The opportunity he wanted so badly came when Mrs. Dod- 
kins told him she thought Marrisford detestable, and asked 
him to make sure that whatever happened Marrisford would 
not be chosen as chief engineer of the new subway. Dodkins, 
who had formerly been neutral, rejoiced at the chance of 
doing something against his wife's wishes, and immediately 
threw all the weight of his infiuence on the side of the man to 
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wboB she objected. So H was that, tlmki dadfy to Mrs. 
DodkiDs' dkEke tor faoB, IfAirisfonl i c tei te d the appomt- 



Thb was one of the aMarjr facts the f onaer Mrs. Dacre 
learned in after years, when the tioie came that a latter cap 
of hmniliatjon was held to her lips — a cup she was forced 
to drain slowly, lingerin|^, down to the Ycry dr^s. 



CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

MjSSRISFORD stood on that balcony of the West- 
bourne Country Club where Katharine and Cava- 
nagh had had their first real talL More than a 
year had elapsed since his luncheon with Romeyn, and work 
on the new subway was well started. So far, all had gone 
smoothly, but now there were disquieting rumors in the air, 
like the rumblings of an approaching tempest ; mutterings of 
discontent, threats of a general strike. The three heads of 
the syndicate had grown alarmed, and decided to haye a 
meeting and confer on the situation. However, there were 
many reasons which made it absolutely necessary that the con- 
ference should be as secret as possible ; that it should at least 
have a casual and unimportant air. In New York, this would 
have been impossible, but Dane and Dodkins both owned 
places near Westboume, while Romeyn was known to be a 
constant frequenter of the Country Club ; what more natural, 
therefore, than that they should all just happen down over 
Sunday? Marrisford had been summoned, really to attend 
the conference, ostensibly to spend the week-end as Bomeyn's 
guest. In this way the syndicate hoped to escape from the 
lynx-eyed and ubiquitous reporter. 

The meeting had been held that very morning. Marris- 
ford had attended it, armed with a plan for subduing the mal- 
contents ; a plan which it had finally been decided should be 
adopted, though not without a good deal of opposition from 
old Dane, who would have preferred conciliatory and halfway 
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measures to the radical ones advocated by Marrisford. How- 
ever, Marrisford had his way, in all save a few minor de- 
tails. He was getting a good deal of satisfaction out of the 
position he owed, all unwittingly, to the frank way in which 
he had shown his dislike for the woman who had been Conrad 
Dacre's wife. 

Marrisford lighted a cigar and gazed meditatively over 
the landscape. " November," he thought, ** is certainly the 
most maligned month of the year." 

His eyes justified his thought; over the sweep of lawn 
before the Club house, over bay and wood and meadow, there 
lay a soft, golden haze; the clear, cool air was full of the 
pungent odor of burning leaves; here and there a slender 
spiral of smoke ascended almost straight up into the cloudless 
heavens, blue, not with the hot bright brilliance of summer, 
nor the steely look of winter, but of a kindly, compassionate 
hue. To the right, the meadows skirting the bay showed 
patches of purple and red and yellow, intermixed with the 
rich, vivid green; far over to the left one could see the 
darker greens and browns of the woods, while here and 
there, where a maple tree raised its delicate head, there 
was a bright splash of scarlet, like blood. If the year 
was approaching old age, at least it had learned the secret 
of growing old gracefully; of achieving a mellow ripeness 
that had in it no hint of decay. 

Marrisford felt at peace with himself and all the world. 
How much of this pleasant condition of his was due to the 
beauty of earth and sky, how much to the fact that he was to 
have his own way in dealing with those who threatened to dis- 
turb him, and how much to the long letter he had just re- 
ceived from Cavanagh, it would be difficult to say. At any 
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ratCf the combined influence of the three, assisted by an ex- 
cellent cigar, was most agreeable. 

It was early in the afternoon, and the tennis courts were 
just beginning to fill with players, eager to make the most 
of these last autumn days. Marrisford perched himself on 
the balcony railing, his cigar between his teeth, and watched 
them with idle interest. On one of the courts, where four 
men were playing doubles, an animated discussion was taking 
place; presently one of the men began to look about as if 
vainly searching for someone. At last he glanced up and 
caught sight of Marrisford. Making a megaphone of his 
hands, he called, ** Oh, Marrisford." 

Marrisford bent forward. *^ Hello ! " 

*^ Come down and umpire for us, there's a good fellow ! " 

Now Marrisford was not fond of umpiring, nor did he like 
the man who made the request, Mr. Bryant, but he was feel- 
ing in a particularly good humor, so he replied: ** All right. 
Just hold on a minute and I'll come down." 

Leaving the balcony, he descended the main stairway and 
opened a door on the left, intending to make a short cut 
across the smoking-room. Ten or a dozen men were in the 
room assembled in a group, the central figure of which Mar- 
risford instantly recognized. And at the instant of recogni- 
tion, it seemed to him that he smelt the odor of a smoky 
oil-lamp. Years had passed and many changes taken place, 
but Marrisford would have known Stephen Vemondee among 
a thousand. 

He paused, overcome by a rush of feeling that surprised 
him; it was not only that this man had tried long ago to 
injure Arthur Robson; he had succeeded in tricking Kath- 
arine Trevalyan, and he blocked Cavanagh's path to happi* 
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ness. Marrisford recoiled in sheer disgust as the sound of 
Vemondee's voice reached his ears. 

" Oh, you fellows needn't worry! I can see a joke as weD 
as the next man. The injured husband r81e isn't in my line. 
But I'll do as I damn please, and if she tries any funny busi- 
ness, Mrs. Dodkins '11 tell about that midnight rescue and 
how late it was before the storm came on, and then where in 
hen "^ 

"You cur!** Marrisford's voice was very low, but a 
thonder-clap would have had less effect on Vemondee. 

He wheeled about, and as he met the blaze of wrath and 
scorn in Marrisford's eyes, his whole frame seemed to collapse. 
His day of wrath had come, and he had no courage with 
which to meet it. 

There was a moment's breathless silence; then Marrisford 
spoke again, and at every word he uttered Vemondee quiv- 
ered, cowering. " I warned you what I would do if ever you 
crossed my path again! You had your chance — ^the chance 
he gave you — ^and you've made fine use of it. Liar, coward, 
cheat ! I'll be silent no longer, everyone shall know, everyone, 
what you " 

Moaning, shaking as if in the grip of an ague fit, his 
terror-stricken eyes seeming about to start from their sockets, 
Vemondee shrank back, shrank away from his foe, until sud- 
denly, he touched the door. And at that touch a gleam of in- 
telligence lighted up his pallid, twitching, vacant face. He 
turned, swift as lightning, hurled himself through the door, 
and fied across the piazza to the steps at whose foot stood 
his motor-car; a costly toy that he loved, because to him it 
seemed to symbolize the wealth and luxury to which he had 
attained by such devious paths. 
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Marrisford watched him go without making any attempt 
to check his flight ; then, turning to the amazed group about 
him, he told, in the fewest possible words, the story of that 
long-ago night, the story of Vernondee's treachery. And 
when he had finished he went straight to his own room and 
locked the door. The tennis-players waited a long time, but 
at last they hunted up another umpire and the game went 
merrily on. 

Meanwhile, Vemondee, his heart and soul and brain all 
concentrated on the idea of flight, reached his motor-car ; he 
sprang in, laid his hand on the lever, and started the car 
almost full speed ahead. It leaped and quivered under his 
hand, protesting against such violent treatment like a living 
thing. Usually, Vemondee handled it with the utmost care, 
but now, in his desire to get away from that place where the 
specter of his past had suddenly risen before him, he thought 
of nothing save flight; that, and that only. 

Faster and faster flew the car, yet it seemed to Vemondee 
as if it fairly crawled along. His every pulse-beat hammered 
** Marrisford ! Marrisford ! " The chug, chug, chug, of the 
motor echoed ^* Marrisford, Marrisford, Marrisford." He 
urged the car to even greater speed, but swiftly as he rushed 
along, his fear kept pace with him. He saw nothing but the 
blue eyes that had blazed scorn at him, he heard nothing save 
the low voice that had thimdered in his ears like the crack 
of doom, he felt nothing save blind, mad fear. Once before 
Marrisford had stripped the covering from ofi^ his shivering, 
craven soul, once before he had cowered beneath his gaze in a 
very ecstasy of terror, and taken unawares, not knowing that 
Marrisford was on the same continent with him, even, he had 
given way instantly to the old fear that rushed upon and 
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orenrhelmed him. He cltmg wfldly to the one thought — 
flight. 

All his arguments with himself, all his assertions that now, 
from behind the bulwark of the Trevalyan fortune, he could 
defy Marrisf ord, all the bluster and bragging with which he 
had sought to deceive himself — when the hour of trial came, 
they had all alike failed him. The ropes to which he had at- 
tempted to cling had parted at the first strain put upon them, 
and let him sink down, into a sea of terror. 

Faster! Faster! Faster! They were rushing now along a 
high bank above the railroad track, a place which Vemondee, 
had he been in his sober senses, would have carefully avoided, 
or at any rate, traversed only at a very moderate degree of 
speed ; but the greater fear had conquered the lesser. An in- 
quisitor of old, armed with all the most hellish torments 
human ingenuity ever devised, inspired no more terror in his 
trembling victims than Vemondee had felt at sight of Carlton 
Marrisford. Sick and giddy, his eyes blinded and smarting 
with dust, his head seeming about to burst, his very self, that 
inner consciousness we call the soul, stretched on the rack, 
he rushed along in his mad flight. Suddenly the car struck 
some impediment, a stone In the road, probably, swerved 
sharply — ^and in an instant car and man were over the 
bank. 

When Vemondee came to himself, he was at first conscious 
only of feeling dazed; then as he involuntarily tried to move 
his right arm, he uttered a low cry of pain; the arm was 
broken just above the elbow. His other arm, too, was limp 
and useless. It was evident that in falling he had instinctively 
thrown out his hands in an effort to save himself, and a pair 
of broken arms was the result For a while he cried and 
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whimpered over his hurts ; but soon he began to wonder where 
he had landed, and discovered that he lay directly across the 
railway ties. He attempted to move away, and found he 
could not stir. His body refused to do his bidding, for his 
spine had been injured by the fall, and the locomotive power 
was paralyzed. This inability to move alarmed him, but he 
told himself it was sure to pass ofF directly; and even if it 
did not, no train was due for many hours. Someone would 
undoubtedly come along the road soon. He would watch, and 
the very instant he caught sight of anybody, would call to 
whoever it was to come and help him and take him away. 

Take him away! Where would they take him? Back to 
the Club-house — and to Marrisford? He grew livid at the 
thought. For he felt certain that he would be rescued long 
before a train came, and the fear of death had not yet entered 
into him, while fear of Marrisford had haunted him, waking 
or sleeping, for years. His worst dreams, those frightful 
ones that had made him leap from his bed, bathed in a cold 
perspiration, had been dreams of Marrisford. 

The pain of his bruised and broken body made him a little 
light-headed. It seemed to him that Marrisford had grown 
to giant size and towered menacingly over him, that same 
light in his eyes which had once driven Vemondee shrinking 
and shivering, into the farthest comer of a little cabin. And 
then the unhappy man fancied himself in that little cabin 
again, while from behind the curtains of a berth Arthur 
Robson's face looked out at him. And he knew it for Arthur's 
face, though it was that of one long dead, and the flesh was 
rotting from the bones. And when, horror-stricken, he tried 
to look away from it, he met Marrisf ord's eyes ; they forced 
him to look again at the dead face, and as he looked, it began 
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to draw towards him. Nearer it came; nearer and yet nearer ; 
closer still; he shrieked with terror; shrieked again and 
again. 

Vemondee came to his senses with a start; the son was 
slowly sinking behind a hill and the wind was bitter cold. No 
rescuer had come as yet, and now the dread lest none should 
come thrilled him with fresh terror. He tried to reassure 
himself ; he told himself that, at the very worst, the engineer 
of the oncoming train would be sure to see him lying there; 
that he would be plainly visible from a long way off. In his 
present position, he could see only in one direction. To move 
his head would, he knew, cost him pain, and it was some 
time before he could resolve to make the effort ; but at last he 
moved his head a little, slowly, carefully. And what he saw 
made him cry out. Just beyond where he lay, the track 
curved sharply ; a train coming from that direction would be 
on him almost immediately. 

From which direction would the next train come? Unless 
help arrived before long, that question would be to him the 
question of life — or death. 

But might not help be coming even now? He strained his 
eyes along the road, and after a little he thought he saw a 
tiny speck moving in the distance. He scarcely dared believe 
his sight ; suppose it should be deceiving him? Soon, however, 
all doubt vanished ; a farm-wagon, drawn by a bony, decrepit 
old white horse, was coming slowly nearer. Vemondee had 
never seen a blue ribbon thoroughbred at the Horse Show that 
he admired half so much as he did that wretched animal. A 
man, old like the horse, sat huddled up in a heap on the seat 
of the wagon. 

Vemondee tried to call for help; no sound came save a 
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faint rattle; again and again he tried; he could not make a 
sound; he was absolutely dumb with fear. 

As the cart drew nearer, he lay racked by alternate hope 
and dread ; it passed. And then he uttered that awful scream 
of terror which no one who has once heard it can ever forget. 
Over and over again that frenzied cry cut the air; the old 
man in the cart never moved: he was stone deaf. Soon horse 
and cart disappeared around a bend in the road. 

Then Vemondee collapsed utterly. He wept, he raved, he 
prayed, he blasphemed. The fear of death had entered into 
him now; its icy clutch was on his very heart. He whose 
every care, every thought, every hope, had been of and for 
this world and the most sordid things of this world, now 
faced the next, and knowing he faced it, became half-mad 
with terror. Every cowardly nerve and fiber within him, 
craven soul and craven body, shrieked out its dread, shrieked 
out its horror of death. And he who lay there in mortal 
anguish knew that every instant death was drawing nearer. 

Far away in the distance he heard a low rumbling sound, 
and the rail on which he lay began to vibrate just a little. 
The train was coming; coming from which direction? He 
strained his ears, but they refused to perform their office; 
there was a roaring in them like the mighty roar of the 
sea ; yet through it he still heard the rumble of the approach- 
ing train. Would it bring life — or death? 

Faces began to rise up before his eyes ; he saw again the 
look Arthur Robson had turned on him, even while pleading 
his cause with Marrisford. The men whom he had betrayed 
in South Africa scowled threateningly at him, and he to 
whom he had sold them gazed on him with cold contempt. 

Many others there were, for his life had been full of eviL 
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The specters thronged one upon another ; last of all, Kath* 
arine Trevalyan appeared to hinii clad in the black-and-silver 
gown she had worn when he first saw her; and even as he 
gazed at her, her face changed as it had changed that last 
day in the library. Her lips moved, and he strove to under- 
stand the words they formed, for he felt that she was pro- 
nouncing his sentence, but could not, despite his efforts. 

And through all his visions he was conscious of the steady, 
pitiless approach of the train. The horror was drawing 
nearer, ever nearer. His fevered imagination pictured it all 
vividly — ^the torture of rent flesh, of torn, quivering muscles, 
of bones ground to powder beneath the relentless wheels. Not 
merely the rails, but the whole track shook now under the 
weight of the oncoming train. 

The noise grew louder and louder. It had grown quite 
dark, and if the train was coming from the direction that 
meant safety, he ought to be able to see the headlight on the 
locomotive. He threw all his remaining strength into his eyes ; 
no light rewarded the aching gaze. Then he painfully turned 
his head, and a fiery eye suddenly flashed out of the dark- 
ness. One last despairing scream went up to Heaven; the 
train was on him. 

• • « « • 

When the train-men picked up his torn and mangled body, 
his hair was snow-white, and the look of frozen fear in his 
staring eyes made even the least imaginative among them 
shudder. For there was a horror about the lifeless form other 
and greater than the horror of a frightful death. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 

JDVIMIE DANE rose from the card table with one of 
his good-natured laughs. " Well, I haven't come out 
much ahead of the game this time, have I? " he said, 
trjing to look pathetic and resigned, and failing utterly. 
^ Guess I'll have to follow Cavanagh's example,, and not 
play." 

*' Doesn't Mr. Cavanagh approve of gambling?" The 
sneer in Mrs. Dodkins' tone was manifest. 

*' Don't know, I'm sure. Cavanagh never preaches. He 
only says he hasn't time enough to be able to afford to waste 
any," Jimmie replied rather shortly. 

! ^^ Fancy anyone as rich as he is not having time to waste ! " 
commented Mrs. Chilton. ** Most of us have more time than 
anything else. That's why we work so hard to get rid of it." 

" Talking of Cavanagh," said Rathbone, " when is he to 
be married? " 

" Next week," replied Mrs. Romeyn. " Very quietly, I 
understand." 

** Lucky thing all round that that scamp Vemondee kicked 
the bucket when he did, wasn't it? " Jimmie remarked re- 
flectively. " Never did like the man, myself." 

" Nor I," responded Mrs. Romeyn, apparently quite ob- 
livious of the many times she had so enthusiastically stated 
the contrary. '^ I never could imderstand what Katharine 
Trevalyan saw in him. Such a lovely girl as she was, too ! " 

" He certainly was very much in love with her," Nell Dane 
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The^^ but to me there was always something about him not 
^^/^mte — ^not quite — ^well, you know what I mean." They may 
have known : Nell certainly did not. 

^ Mr. Romeyn says he believes he cheated her out of most 
of her fortime. That will all come right now, though, and 
anyway, Mr. Cavanagh has plenty of money. They're going 
to England in the spring to visit the Duchess of Essex. Dear 
Mrs. Bartlett says she's an intimate friend of Mr. Cava- 
nagh's." Mrs. Romeyn detested the social leader, whose posi- 
tion she longed to fill herself, so she always spoke of her as 
"dear "Mrs. Bartlett. 

" They say," remarked Mrs. Chilton, ** that Mr. Vemondee 
was a regular adventurer!" 

Rathbone confirmed her statement with a nod. ^^ Yes, and 
they say he lived on what he made by cheating at cards." 

** Of course," Jimmie Dane put in, with an air of judicial 
neutrality worthy of Rhadamanthus, "of course, I don't 
know whether it's true or not, but there's an ugly story going 
the rounds about some dealings of his in South Africa. I 
haven't heard all the details, but they say it's a very ugly 
story." 

" Well, I don't know the ins and outs of the case, but I'm 
sure he must have treated Katharine abominably, or she would 
never have left him the way she did." A sense of displaying 
exemplary loyalty made Nell's cheeks flush. She was well 
pleased with herself. 

"I suppose you've all read Mr. Cavanagh's book," said 
Mrs. Chilton, changing the subject. "What a wonderful 
amount of success it's had ! " 

There was a chorus of " Oh, yes indeed! Most interesting, 
isn't it? " from the assembled group. 
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^' It's a little too unorthodox to please m^," Mrs. Chilton 
went on. ^ But you know what these scientific men are ! 
They're as bad as the doctors." Her unintentional implica- 
tion that doctors are not scientists passed unnoticed, prob- 
ably because of the very hazy notions on the subject pre- 
vailing in the company. 

The former Mrs. Dacre listened with a good deal of 
amusement. Mrs. Chilton as a defender of orthodoxy was very 
entertaining. 

'^ I should think having a scientific man for a husband 
would be rather horrid," said Mrs. Romeyn, gazing pensively 
at the cigarette held between her thumb and forefinger. 
** They're always messing with chemical things and having 
explosions, or else they go ofip in a balloon and you never hear 
of them again." 

"That," laughed Rathbone, "might in some cases be a 
distinct advantage. Not in this, though. I don't know Cava- 
nagh very well myself but on the whole I should say he was 
a pretty good sort." 

" One of the best fellows that ever lived," broke in Romeyn 
emphatically, much to the astonishment of his guests. " The 
girl ought to thank her stars. Only hope she appreciates 
her luck." 

Sheer amazement held them all silent for a moment; then 
Mrs. Dodkiifis said, with her artificial, high-pitched little 
laugh : ^^ At any rate, he's rich, and that covers a lot more 
sins than charity does ! One can put up with almost anything 
in a man, if his income only bears a proper ratio to his dis- 
agreeable qualities." 

"Do you speak from experience?" Rathbone's tone and 
manner were full of affected gravity. 
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*^ Certainly. You couldn't call Mr. Dodkins a charming 
person; now could you? But I subtract his bad manners and 
general unpleasantness from the joys of his big income, and 
always find I have a large balance on hand. Take my 
word for it, a woman who marries with an eye solely to 
materia comfort is bound to be happy everywhere but in 
a novel.** 

** But suppose the man should lose his money? ^ said Rath- 
bone. "What then?" 

" The divorce courts are always open/* replied Mrs. Dod- 
kins with an air of finality, remembering as she spoke the 
" accident '* which had kept her out of them. 

" I wonder," remarked Mrs. Romeyn meditatively, ** I 
wonder whether Katharine Trevalyan would have tried to get 
a divorce if Mr. Vemondee hadn't been accommodating 
enough to die? You and she have had the greatest luck!" 
she added, turning to Conrad Dacre's widow, who, hardened 
though she was, winced for an instant; only for an instant, 
however. 

"If I thought that," exclaimed Mrs. Chilton, laughing, 
"I should deeply regret Mr. Vemondee's death! Can you 
imagine Miss Trevalyan, the immaculate Miss Trevalyan, 
being cross-examined by a rude lawyer about her— er — 
domestic arrangements ? " 

Everyone joined in the laugh except Gilbert Romeyn, who 
knit his broad brows together, and after a moment said, with 
a touch of sarcasm: " On the whole, I think we all agree that 
matters have arranged themselves very well, and we'l] be quite 
ready to invite Mr. and Mrs. Cavanagh to dinner as soon as 
we get a chance." 

" Certainly ! " exclaimed his wife and Nell Dane together. 
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^^The only question will be, who can get invitations out 
first?'' 

And thus Society pronounced its verdict, finding it as 
usual easier and more profitable to condemn the dead, from 
whom nothing could be expected, than the living, who were 
able to visit the Duchess of Essex. 

But there were three persons whom the verdict of Society 
did not interest in the least. One of the three was Carlton 
Marrisford. 

He realized quite well that in an indirect way he was respon- 
sible for Vemondee's death, and the fact did not worry him at 
all. A bit of a fatalist, he felt that he had done his part when 
at their first encoimter he held his hand and let Vemondee go. 
That they had again come into collision was not his, M arris- 
ford's, fault; it was partly Vemondee's and partly Fate's. 
And it was well that the world should be rid of such scum. 

. When his thoughts turned to Cavanagh, it was with as 
nearly unmixed satisfaction as is possible to this faulty human 
nature of ours. That he himself had once been first and dear- 
est to Cavanagh, and that another now came before him, 
could scarcely be expected to afi^ord him occasion for rejoic- 
ing. However, he had always known that the day would 
come when the inevitable woman would enter his friend's life 
and heart, and he felt he ought to congratulate himself that 
the woman should be Katharine Trevalyan, whom he so liked 
and admired. He had largeness of nature enough to be glad 
in his friend's gladness, and then, too, he had the certain 
knowledge that his place was still his, that however much 
Cavanagh might love his wife, he would always keep his old 
loyal afi^ection for his friend. Marrisford felt that he had 
reason to be, and that he was, well satisfied. 
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As for Cavanagh, he had always treated Society's opinions 
with that genuine indifference which springs, not from a de- 
sire to display one's independence, but from complete absorp- 
tion in other interests. It never so much as occurred to him 
to wonder what ** they " would say about his marriage. He 
was happy with a most rare and perfect happiness, a happi- 
ness in which heart and brain had each its share. He would 
not be one of those unfortunates whose love-life and mind- 
life must be lived apart; for Katharine could share every 
thought of his ; stand beside him as friend and comrade, even 
while he shrined her in his heart and did her homage. That 
she, whom he worshiped as his ideal of perfect womanhood, 
should have given her heart into his keeping was to him noth- 
ing less than a miracle. She was to be his to protect, to love ; 
he hoped, to make happy; she had given him her very self, 
and he accepted the great trust with tender awe, vowing to 
prove himself as worthy of it as a mere mortal man could be. 
He longed to do good work in his chosen field, not solely for 
the work's sake, as before, but that he might lay his successes 
at her beloved feet. They would be together, he and she, 
through life, through death, unto eternity. She was his as he 
was hers ; together they could face life and its possible evils 
as bravely as they had once faced death. Another, he thought, 
might perhaps have been more worthy of her; none, he felt 
sure, could have loved her better. In imagination he knelt 
and kissed the slender hands which held his heart and life. 

And Katharine? 

She stood by her window, in her old place, waiting for 
Cavanagh, and as she waited she thought of the past. At her 
request, Cavanagh had told her what he knew of Vemondee's 
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story, feeling that the truth was her due ; and she wondered 
at herself and her own blindness, for she was no longer the 
ignorant girl who had closed her eyes and plunged recklessly 
forward, ending in that swamp, traces of which it seemed to 
Katharine still climg to her garments. She thought of Ver- 
nondee's awful death, and shivered, even while she recognized 
the justice of the punishment, and remembering his fear of 
Marrisf ord, she wondered whether he had had a premonition 
of the end. Suddenly she recoiled from her own thoughts. 

Perhaps, if she herself had been different ? If she had 

not, in her ignorance, done him the wrong — ^for it was a 
wrong — she knew that now— of marrying him without 
love And taking into consideration the incalculable influ- 
ences of circumstances, environment, and heredity, who can 
say how far any man is morally responsible for his actions? 
No mortal, surely. Katharine bowed her head, and in all 
reverence left the verdict on Vemondee to the infinite mercy, 
infinite comprehension of God. 

She turned her thoughts from Vemondee and began to 
consider her past as a whole ; it seemed to her as if a veil had 
at last been drawn away which had always obscured her 
sight. For the first time she understood something of the 
great secret of the human bond; that no man can achieve 
happiness for and by himself alone, that happiness is real 
and lasting only when it is shared. Whether it be father, 
mother, brother, sister, friend, or lover, every human being 
depends for the joy of life upon the love and sympathy of 
another; success, however great, brings but hollow good to 
him who has none to rejoice over it with him. And under- 
standing this, she realized what his friendship with Cavanagh 
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meant to Marrisford, and registered a solemn promise to her- 
self that never, because of her, should that friendship weakta 
or become less. She saw, too, how all through her life she had 
been groping for this truth ; it was because she stood outside 
of this human relationship that she felt as if she stood out- 
side of life; felt as if she was not in tune with the great 
harmonies of the world. The natural-born love of father and 
mother, death had robbed her of ; Fate had placed her where 
the love of friends was to her well-nigh impossible. Once she 
had made a desperate attempt to enter the human bond, and 
failed utterly. 

Remembering^liose eady days, she smiled happily as she 
thought how she had tried to convince herself that she was 
incapable of really loving ; Robert Cavanagh's face, never out 
of her hearty ^appeared^ hi the foreground of her mental pic- 
tures, and she realized that to him she had given not only the 
love of woman for man, but all the natural affection which 
for years had been denied any object ; the love that she might 
have given to friends or parents, she lavished on him. He was 
truly all in all to her; hungry brain and hungry heart, he 
satisfied them both. And even as she was his, so was he hers. 
She thrilled at the thought. If her love seemed a miracle 
to him, his was no less a miracle to her. She felt that the 
man she loved, her future husband, had lifted her out of the 
dust and raised her to the throne of his heart ; she who was 
unworthy to kiss his feet! 

Katharine raised her head and again looked out of the win- 
dow. Cavanagh was coming down the street, and as she saw 
him her heart beat fast, and the tide of joy swept strong and 
swift through her veins. No tahe moonlight glamour sur- 
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rounded her now, but the clear, true light of the risen sun; 
its warmth pulsed through her whole being, quickening and 
revivifying heart and brain. And as Cavanagh looked up at 
her and their eyes met, she felt that every barrier was down 
at last; that she, Katharine Trevalyan, stood in the very 
Holy of Holies of the Temple, of Life — no longer an outsider. 
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